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rels of Henry IV. Roſny endeavours to put an end to them: 
the riſk be run upon this occaſion from the queen and the marchi- 
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of queen Margaret. 21 ations X e 


the proteſtants and ſeditious in 


dme kingdom. Henry's journey to the provinces deſigned and pre 
vented. Roſny viſits his government: how received at Rochelle, 
* Poitiers, &c, Hatred of the proteſtants againſt him ; othey 
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38 and advantages of this journey: his reception from 
Henry at his return. g of hs of the duke d'Epe rnon :. falſely 
accuſed.” Newitrigues of the punt dh Auvergne: * # uſed by 
Henry 70 have him e ers which he received and wrote 
to him: an account of his oth ſeized: his trial. The marchio- 
neſs of Verneuil is likewiſe arreſted: Roſny is employed to inter- 
rogate her: he can, neither by advice nor intreaties, perſuade 8 
Henry to baniſh her fro ance. Wlan of this Fg for. 


his miſtreſs. 
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Fa nnn of the que noag; Harty IV. depo 
ſits, his treaſure- in the Baſtile: a council held og this oceafiog,. 
Conſiderations and maxims of Ro y upon government: means 
he makes uſe of to recover money. Verification of rents: other 
operations and detail of the finances. Regulations of ihe ice and 
army. Eſtabliſnment of a military "hoſpital. Th ents a 
abilities of Henry IV. We ernment, Cauſes 2 hk weaknefs \ of 
Katss, Rupture rance” and Spain, 1 account of & com- 
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the United Provinces,” of Spain, and of England. Agreement 
and treaty between the two laſt powers... "Canes of the diſcontent 
of the United Provinces againſt England. The conſtable of 
Caſtile comes to Paris: his conyerſation with the king, Other 
converſations between Henry and Roſny concerning this ambaſſa- 
dor. Erroneous maxim of Roſny on the Salic law. : Tntrodue- 
tion to the execution of "Henry's ger dk ins. Affairs of 
| Griſons, and of the fort of Fuent 6 ings of the Fret 1 
and other particulars on this affalr. Di pore wah the Pope on the 
fubje& of the bridge of Avignon; teriminated by Roſny in favour 
of the king. The wn eee of the Fog of Saint- Paul: pru- 
dent advice given by Roi to Henry on is occaſion x Relig igtous 
orders eſtabliſhed in France. © | 8 Oe * | 
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 d'Epernon and Grillon: their reconciliation. - Inſtances. of | the 
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which he is in dan being g con | 
tion with Henry, 25 which they are reconciled: an intereſting de- 
tail of this whole: affair. Other attempts of Roſuy's enemies to 
ruin him: marriage of his daughter with the duke of Rohan: 

Henry refuſes: to tobe lieutenance-de-roi of Saint · Jean d Angely 

to the duke of 2 other favours and gratuities granted and 
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Farrurs memoirs of the year ce Details of the 
ll and of government. RefleQtions of the author upon the 
e, Ia gabelle, &c. Debts of France; diſcharged. F ouriſh- 
8. tate of the kingdam.: Henry IV's application to the 8 of 
2 7 letters 10 Roſny. Death of Clement VII. Leo XI, 
e tq the proteclion am of Henry: his death. Paul V. 
Panegyrie of the embaſſy of the count of Bethune. 
By 7 7 Paul V. to Roſny: the eſteem 3 in which this miniſter is 
1d at Rome. Farther affairs of Spain, Flanders, . | 
The kings of France and England diflativfied with en - Aﬀfaing A 
of the proteftants ; e given to Henry of their bad de- 
ne. Roſpy's opinian of the preſent xe of this body. Indiſpo- 
tion of Henry. — 43. J- the proteſtants at Chatelleraut: 
the yiews 255 Henry ＋ of ring in calling this 97 2 
Bop king: bis public and . 
-. his. — with queen Margaret. 
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cludes every thing at that aſſembly to the been, and faciefaBtion 
of the king. The affairs of the deputies general: that of the cau- 
tionary cities,” $c, His advice is not regarded in the affair of 

Orange: 
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Orange: diſmiſſes the aſſembly ; declares the king's pleaſure to 
them; and returns to give an account of his proceedings to his 
majeſty, Henry's journey to Limoſin: Roſny accompanies: him 
thither. Turenne, and the other places belonging to the duke of 
Bouillon, furrender to the king. His majeſty's return. Roſny 


holds the chamber of Les Grand Jours. Myrargues, and the two 


Luquiſſes beheaded. Death of IJ heodore de Beza. Roſny quar- 
rels with the count of Soiſſons, on account of ſome privileges an- 
nexed to the poſt of grand maſter of the ordnance: with the duke 
d'Epernon, upon account of the city of Rochelle: Henry's recep- 
tion of the deputies of this city. Roſny's return to Paris: ac- 


count of his proceedings. Queen Margaret arrives at Paris; her 
reception from their majeſties. Memorial of Roſny upon duels, 


wherein he explains the origin, and the different cuſtoms of duelling. 
Henry's blameable indulgence in this reſpe&t: the good and bad 
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SUMMARY of the TWENTY-THIRD BOOK, 


Mx MOIRS of the year 1606. Roſny preſents medals to the 
king. The king and queen confer with Roſny on the ſubje& of 
their quarrels.” Converſation between Henry IV. and Roſny upon 


3 in which they concert meaſures to humble the houſe of 


wuſtria. Roſny is made duke and peer of France. The expedi- 
tion to Sedan: intrigues at court upon this occaſion. Letters from 
the duke of Sully to the duke of Bouillon: his advice to Henry: 
diſguſted upon account of the treaty of Sedan: complains of Ville. 
Toi, Sully's advice to Henry to ſeize the fortreſſes in the earldom. 
of Saint - Paul; which is not liſtened to: Henry offended with him 


upon account of his entry into Paris. Differences of Paul V. with 
the Venetians. Henry gives good advice to both parties. The 
"city of Metz bas a diſpute with the jeſuits: new favours granted 


them by Henry. Adventure of father Cotton on the ſubje& of 


Adriana De Freſne. Diſputes upon religion ; with the clergy, on 


the ſubject of the council of Trent; between the catholics and the 
proteſtants of Rochelle. Ceremony of the baptiſm of the children 
of France. Regulations upon the gabelle and the elections. Other 
operations and regulations in the finances. Private life of Henry: 
his amuſements : converſation between him and the courtiers. Mi- 
litary affairs in Spain and Flanders. Reflections upon this war. 
Other foreign affairs, - Conſpiracy againſt the king of England, 
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| 1 BEGAN this year- „ AS * 2 Go 785 A pre- 
dceding ones, by the performance of a ceremony an- 
nexed to my employment, which was to preſent their 
majeſties with two purſes of ſilver medals. When 
I went to pay them the accuſtomed compliments 
on the firſt day of the new year, I came into their 
chamber ſo early in the morning, that I found them 
ſtill in bed. Beſides the purſe of ſilver, I had cauſed. 
two purſes of gold medals to be ſtruck, which 
they received 3 great pleaſure. Roquelziire, Fron- 
tenac, and La-Varenne, coming that moment into 
the room, the converſation turned entirely upon theſe 
medals, of which the emblem was an open gra- 
nado, and the device alluded to an anecdote in an- 
tient hiſtory concerning Darius f and Zopirus. T he 
king was the more pleaſed with the deſign, becauſe | 
he found it affect the malecontents of France in ſuch 
a. manner, as he had a few days before directed me 
to make it affect them. His 1 r the next day 
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1 1604. 

175 As an 3 af theſe medals would” be. of little 3 
1 forbear to give any; nor do I take any notice of them i in the begin- 
ning of any other years. Thoſe who intereſt themſelves in ſobjects of 
this nature, may ſce the ſeries of theſe medals, vol, II. Pe 6, of 25 Ol 
Memoirs, where they are collected by = author. 
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made me a preſent of his ꝑicture, in a box ornament- 
ed- with diamonds; and the queen ſent my wife a dia- 
mond chain and bracelet of great value. | 
THe death of the dutcheſs of Bar, his majeſty's 
only ſiſter, was the firſt intereſting event to the 
5 court 


® The ſoſpieion ſome cogceived of this princeſs having been "poiſon- 
ed, was entirely groundleſs ; her death was attributed by others; to the 
potions ſhe took to make her pregnant : it rather ſeems to have been 
occaſioned from her phyſicians having treated her as being with child, 

though ſhe was not, Andrew Du-Laurens, whom the king ſent to 
ber, was not miſtaken in this reſpect, as the reſt were; but the prin- 
ceſs herſelf was ſo .fiemly-perſuaded of her being with child, by the ex- 
treme defire ſhe had to find it ſo, that ſhe refuſed to take any of the 
medicines preſcribed by that phyſician; imagining he wanted to ſave. 
her life, at the expence of the child's ſhe believed , herſelf ta have. con- 
ceived; ; whereas ſhe-was not at all ſoliciteus about the preſervation of 
her ownlife, provided that of the ſuppoſed infant coyld. berſayed, She: 
perſiſted in this notion and theſe ſentiments till the laſt moment of her 
life, always crying out, Save my child.“ Her body having been 
opened, it clearly appeared Nu- Laurens had been extremely right in his. 
Judgment 3. that inſtead. of a real. pregnancy, her illneſs was ee | 
bp an inward tumour or ſwelling, which for want of an application o 

the proper remedies to diſperſe it, had brought on an inflammation, 
This pringeſs was a rare example of conjugal affection; whenever ſhe: 
ſaw-or heard any new- married women ſpoken of, the uſed to make it ber 
Wish, that they might love their huſbands as affectionately as ſhe loved 
bers. She often repeated this verſe of Propertius, changing the word. 
Ferns into Bones 55 fed 5 „„ a To | 

© Omnis amor mapnus,. ſed aperto in comuge.major : 

Hane — Ne 7 


Her corpſe was eie to Vendeme, and depo! ted by-her-mother's, queen 
Jane of Albret. The pope had at length, granted this diſpenſation, 


. Which had been fo long ſolicited, but the dutcheſs died before it arrived 


of 2 fe 
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* 


in Lorrain. ©. 17 1 1172 %%% EIS Ie Fink „ g od 
r IV, took. it much amiſs, that the pope's nuncio, inſtead of the 
compliments of condolence, which he received from all the princes in 
Europe on his fitter's death, only fpoke to him of his holineſs's fears for 
the,ſalvation-of that princeſs, who died out of the boſom. of the church 5 
and anſwered him with ſome warmth and indignatien, but very judici- - 
- ouſly, that it was a notion inconfiſtent with the goodneſs' of God, to 
_ ſuppoſe; that the moment when a perſan; breathes his laſt was not ſufſi- 
"cient for his mercy to open the 12 of heaven to any finger Whatever; 
c J have not, added he, the leaft doubt of my ſiſter's being ſaved,” 
De Thou, and Chronol, Septen. anno 1604. 8 
What Amelet de la Heuſſay advances in his notes on cardinal 
Offat's letters, that this princeſs had no more affection for her huſ- 
band than be had for her, is contrary to the opinien of 'all other hiſto- 
rians: there is mere foundation for his notion, that the defign of the 
F e dl ee Os 
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court tbis year: Henry appeared greatly afflidted at 
it he wore deep mourning, and not only ordered the 
| whole court to do. ſo like w — but alſo the firſt gentle - 
men, and officers of bi bed-chamber, the grand maſ- 
ter, and officers. of- his. wardrobe, the Pages, and, in 
a word, all his h houſhold; ; the fame. regulation was ob- 
ſerved: in the queen's family. 

Tux dutcheſs of Bar, — * the Teft France, had 
contracted ſome debts in Paris, which were not yet 
paid. Without doubt, this princeſs had been pre- 
vented only by death from diſcharging them, ſince ſhe 
ad ſent jewels from Lo Lorrain to be pawned to her cre- 
itors, w — had made a ſeizure of her houſes, furni- 
| 0 and other nou Her houſes were, a palace at 
Paris, a houſe at Fontainebleau, and another at Saint 
Germain, which the king her brother had given her; 
and, among other furniture, there were pictures in her 
gallery, chamber, and cloſets, which were well worth 
hexping, in the royal palaces, and which, the king wiſh- 
ed to have for that,purpoſe ; but they had made: the 

 dutcheſs's, del ts ſo. conſiderable; 


ble, that he did not think ? I | 


it fit to deſire them, till they were all cleared. . a | Uh 


debts amounted to twenty thouſand livres. 
Las afterwards. commiſſioned by his majeſly to 
take, an inventory of the furniture and jewels "ag 
. lbnging to this. princeſs: | | that which rendered this 
employment very difficult to execute, beſides the dif- 
ferent kinds of debts and effects, was the ſpecify ing 
of thoſe that the King of 1 and the duke of Bar 
2 | | had 


journey the duke of Bar took. to Rome, was leſs to ſolicit the dies 
_ ſation for his marriage, than to oppoſe 55 but that the pope did not 9440 
fer himſelf to be ſo impoſed on. The palace here ſpoken of is the pa 
lace of Soiffons, forwetly called) The! queen's palace, [becauſe it bad! 
delonged to queen Catherine of Medici, who. left it by ber will to her 
 grand-daughter, Chriſtina of Lorrain ; but by reaſon of queen Catherine's 
_ debis,/it was ſold in T0, and bought by the dutcheſs of Bar. It was 
| ſold again in 1604, for one hundred thouſand: livres, or thereabouts, to 
the count of Soiſſons, whoſe. daughter, Mary of Bourbon, transferred. 
It, as part of her portion, to prince Elon ws TING of Se 
een of „ 7 ; ' 
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had a right to, and the claims they both made to the 
rings the princeſs had pawned in Paris. Madame de 
Pangeas gave us a very exact account of what rings 
and other jewels the princeſs Was polleſſeg': of, either 
before or after her arrival in Lorrain, and of what her 
moveables in France conſiſted; and the i inventory was 
regulated by this writing. The whole 'was regiflered 
with great exaQneſs, in the preſence of two or three 
members of the council, named by his majeſty, and 
the duke of Lorrain's commiſſioners ; and this done, 
each of the two princes took poſſeſſion! of thoſe ef- 
fects that either belonged, or were to be returned to 
them. The dutcheſs's palace at Paris was, by the 
king, deſtined to be ſold, becauſe part of the money 
for which it was firſt purchaſed was not yet paid; and 
the ſum produced by this fale was ſufficient to ſatisfy 
the firſt owner of it, and all the other creditors. 
The king gave the houſe of Fontainebleau to the queen, 
and that at Saint-Germain to the marchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil. But as this ſale could not be made immedi- 
ately, and the creditors demanding ſureties, it was 
by their conſent, agreed between the two princes, 
that the jewels ſhould be depoſited in my hands, with- 
out any other ſecurity than my word: they remained 
there till the following year, when the queen having, 
taken them, I was diſcharged by a writing, dated 28 
June, 1605, and ſigned by Des-Marquets and Bon- 
temps. I ſhall now proceed to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the jeſuits, which I have promiſed to give ſome ac- 
count of. 

NoTwrTHSTANDING the arret that ſeemed to 
A ite them of all hopes of ever ſettling again in 
France, yet they had found means to engage the 
court in their intereſts, and to make, even in his 
majeſty's council, ſuch a great number of protectors, 
whoſe voices, joined to the earneſt and almoſt con- 
tinual ſolicitations of the pope, the houſe of Lorrain, 
and many other perſons both within and without the. 
e 
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kingdom, ſo greatly ſtrengthened their party, that it 
was not poſbble for Henry to reſiſt any longer; and in- 
deed it; muſt be confeſſed, that he yielded without 
much reluctance. Some jeſuits who had gained acceſs 
to his perſon on account of what had paſſed the pre- 
ceding year during his journey to Metz, behaved with 
ſo much addreſs, and made ſuch advantage of that per- 


miſſion, that Henry began to ſee them with pleaſure “ 


and even to admit them familiarly to his preſence. 
Thoſe who were thus ſent to try their fortune, and 
who we may be aſſured had been choſen with all the 
diſcernment of a ſociety that underſtood mankind per- 
fectly well, were the fathers Ignatius, Mayus, Cotton, 
Armand, and Alexander; for father Gonthier did not 
yet ſhew himſelf; his turn of, mind, which was rather 
ardent than complying, was not yet w ante. 


Wu the jeſuits were thus ſecure of great part 


of the court, and flattered themſelves that their ene- 
mies in the council would be either the weakeſt par- 
ty, or ſuch as would not 'contradi& a, propoſal they 
knew to be agreeable to the king, they: preſented a 


Fi tition in form to his majeſty 5: who having in ef- 


in 20 tors ; eee wid. eee RN 2 
fect. taken reſolution very fayourable for them, or- 


dered the conſtable one day to aſſemble a council at 


his houſe, compoſed'of the, chancellor, meſſieurs de 
Chateau-neuf, Pontcarré, Villeroi, Maiſſes, the pre- 
ſident De Thou, Calignon, ' Jeannin, Sillery, De- 
Ss Fs 1 84 £4 THI 73 2 27 of 1447 | | ic, 
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2 bat favourable receptjon the jeſuity met with at court and in Paris, 
was principally owing to their qualifications as preachers; thoſe who are- 


named here were excellent in that reſpe&. We ſhall ſoon bave occaſion to 
kgs) of father Cotton. Father Laurent Mayvs, or Mayo, was born in 
rovence ; he was a man of great wit and conduct, and one of thoſe- 


who the moſt effectually aſſiſted the pope's nuncio in procuring the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the jeſuits. This jeſuit putting Henry IV. in mind of 


his promiſe to recall that order at a. proper time, ſaid to him, ““ Sire, 
Jour time is now come, it is nine months fince you made this promiſe, 
« and women are delivered at the end of nine months.” „ True, fa- 


t longer than wonien do. Chrono}, Septennaire, anno 1603. 


1% ther Mayo,” anſwered that prince, * but don't you know kings go 
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Vic, and Caumartin; there to hear from La-Varenne, 
the moſt zealous ſolicitor the jeſuits had, the ſociety's 
propoſals, and what arguments they could offer to ſup- 
port them; to deliberate upon them; and to mn 
him an exact account of what paſſed “. 

His majeſty would have been very well Fatisfied 


to have had me of this council; and his reaſon for 


not naming me to the conſtable among the others, 


Was (as he told Oſerai, the firſt groom of his bed- 


chamber, who afterwards repeated it to me) be- 


cauſe he believed this commiſſion would not be 


agreeable to me. But Siflery here exerted all the 


arts of a courtier; he affected to his majeſty ſo much 
ſurpriſe that this covincil: mould be held without me, 


accompanied with all thoſe treacherous praiſes which 
_ and mae e ad of: on certain gory "ves 
i | <7. that 
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Zion touching the recal of the jeſuits, ſent the firſt preſident de Harlay as 
their deputy to his majeſty, to preſent their remonſtrance againft it, The 


preſident ſpoke to the king's ith great vehemence; the eber as ” 


ſpeech may be ſeen. in. De. Thou, * fter having, 


witneſs, what paſſed on this occafion between the 1 ale "bis pap 
ment, complains of a writing which came abroad at thattime, al 


title of, The king's anſwer to the remonſtranee of che parliament ; and 


which is a continued ſeries of re roaches.from that prince to the firſt prey 


ſident, and of praiſes of the jeſuits : whereas the only anſwer the Ki 
made to the deputies of the parliament was; that he .thanked them f 


the ſolicitude they diſcovered for the preſervation of his life, and that he 


would take all neceſſary meaſores not to run himſelf into any dangers, 
The length and ſpirit of this writing teſtify in favour of M. De Thou; 
Þut on the other fide, this anſwer of Henry IV. whether true or ficti- 
Ligue, is ſet forth in the 4th. volume of Villerei's State Memoirs, p. 400, 
and confirmed by Matthien, at, prince's | bs ip, vo Falk. i 7. 
v9 ook. ili, On 
Fig , which i 1 75 l, 51 . 1 4 oY 170 cited it 65 hie 
iſtory of France, in folio, vo 24299 nanu e in- 
duce one Ay believe this EN the real. anſ N of IV. at leaft jv fab. 
Nance; and M. De Thou agrees, that after. the on anſwer, which 
contained an order to regiſter his edict, the parliament having. made a 
farther attempt to ayoid regiſtering it, his majeſty ſent for them a ſecond 


fare: 
e 


and afterwards ſent. Andrew 
Aare of ſtate to th 4 parliament, - „to aufe 85 ES 


out any modification. 
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that he laid the prince under a neceſſity of telling him 
1 ſhould be there likewiſe. The views of this artful 
courtier were, to make me only anſwerable for all the 
inconveniencies which they foreſaw might equally at- 
tend a denial, or grant of the jeſuits requeſt, for every 
one knew it was a nice affair. I gueſſed Sillery's mo- 
tive for acting i in this manner, and it was not long be- 

fore my ſuſpicions were fully confirmed. 
Tux council being aſſembled, and myſelf preſent, as 
one of the members, the queſtion was put to the vote; 
when Bellie vre, Villeroi, and Sillery, directing their 
eyes to me, Sillery ſpoke for the others, and faid, that 
thefe gentlemen, as well as himſelf, yielded to me the 
honour of deciding upon this queſtion, as to one who 
was better acquainted with the affairs of ſtate and the 
king's inclinations than any that were prefent. I was 
already not too well diſpoſed towards Sillery, and this 
ſtroke put me quite out of humour with him: inſtead 
of a compliment, with which any other courtier 
would have paid his flattery, I anſwered to his mean- 
ing, and that without any diſguiſe. I told him, that 
I ſaw no reaſon. for altering a cuſtom ſo generally 
received as that of voting according to rank, eſpeci- 
ally on a ſubje& that my ſentiments, whatever they 
were, would, on account of my religion, be ſuſpected 
of partiality; unleſs it was with a deſign to give the 
world a diſadvantageous interpretation of my words, 
as I knew many that were preſent expected to have an 
opportunity of doing; and had even done it be- 
forehand, by groundleſs charges upon a point eon 
which I had not yet declared my thoughts; and add- 
ed, in plainer terms, that although I ſhould vote 
firſt, yet I would not give the perſon that ſpoke to 
me ſo great an advantage as he ſeemed to hope for; 
but that I would do nothing till I had firſt conſulted 
my. oracle. And in reality I was reſolved to have a 
conference with his majeſty, before any reſolution _ 
was taken in the matter in debate. I find then, 
| __taid 
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ſaid Sillery, ſmiling maliciouſly, and affecting ignorance 
of the meaning of my laſt words, © that we muſt wait 
* for your opinion till you have taken a journey to 
« the banks of the Seine, four leagues from hence.“ 
Ablon it was that he meant, the place where the pro- 
teſtants had their aſſemblies. © Monſieur, replied I, 
your enigma is not very obſcure ; however, I aſ- 
«* ſure you, that as in religious matters, not men, but 
„ the words of God, are my oracles, ſo in affairs of 
e ſtate I am guided only by the voice and the will of 
« the king; which J intend to be particularly informed 
of, before any thing be determined upon a buſineſs 
« of this importance.” I hen addreſſing myſelf to the 
whole company, I told them, in a tone of voice ſome- 
what raiſed, that great inconveniencies muſt infallibly be 
the conſequences of a precipitate reſolution in this caſe. 
AFTER this diſcourſe, which might be taken for 
that act of deliberation: I had juſt before declined, 
the conſtable taking advantage of the hint I had 
furniſhed him with, and pleaſed likewiſe with hav- 
ing an opportunity to do me ſome ſervice ; for, ever 
ſince that he had received from me in the affair of 
marechal Biron, his former prejudice againſt me was 
changed into a ſincere affection, ſaid, that he was 
entirely of my opinion, as to the neceſſity there was 
of knowing the particular inclinations of his ma- 
jeſty, before any thing was reſolved on; and added, 
that it would not even be improper to deſire him to 
be preſent at their debates, if it was only to put a 
ſtop to thoſe little heats and animoſities, that had al- 
ready begun to appear in our firſt ſitting. Villeroi, 
ſhewing an impatience to proceed, which ſurpriſed 
every one that knew his diſpoſition, ſaid, that ſince 
this affair could no otherwiſe be terminated than by 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the jeſuits, it was needleſs to 
protract it any longer; and, after giving all the 
weight he could to his holineſs's interpoſition, and 
VV n M 2 {4 anſwering 
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anſwering for the faithful performance of the promiſes 
made = the ſociety, he explained the motives of the 
| king's conduct in this affair, who had not, he: ſaid, re- 
ferred it to a council, the members of which were all 
appointed by himſelf, to be contradicted, but to avoid 
taking upon himſelf the annulling, by his authority, 
ſo: ſolemn an artet of parliament as that againſt the 
jeſuits; and concluded, by complaiſantly ſaying, that 
it was fit his majeſty ſhould be ſpared the diſagreeable 
neceſſity of deciding ſolely this queſtion. Villeroi cer- 
tainly highly honoured us all by this ſpeech. and the 
council, no doubt, owed: him great acknowledgments.. 
De Thou ridiculed this opinion, as Villeroi had done 
ours; he ſhook his head, and ſaid, that, if his ma- 
jeſty's deſign had been ſuch as Villeroi had repreſented: 
it to be, not to meddle in this affair, he would have 
referred it to the decifion of the parliament, as like-- 
wiſe the examination of the jeſuits propoſals; and 
hence taking occaſion to give his own ſentiments of 
the matter, he added, that if the king would avoid 
the blame he would incur by acting otherwiſe, and 
the danger that would reſult from it both to the ſtate 


and his own perſon, this was the only part he could 


take, namely, to refer it to the parliament. Certain- 
ly this was not ſpeaking like a-courtier-: but neither 
his advice nor that of Villeroi was followed. The 
reſt of the counſellors declared, by a ſingle word, that 
they thought it neceſſary his majeſty ſnould be applied 
to, before they proceeded any farther 3 and this was 
the end of our firſt ſitting. 

Tr next day I had a private -eonferttice with pis 
es ; and the firſt thing I brought upon the car- 
pet being the debates on the preceding evening, F 

erceived the king expected I ſhould. tell him, my 
— of them. I did not heſitate a- moment as 
to the part I ſhould take ;- and truth obliges me 
ta. anke it. was not very favourable. for the. 
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jeſuits“. I told his majeſty, that I could not poſſibly 
comprehend how, after an arret of parliament publiſhed - 
by his order, and for a cauſe as neceſſary as juſt, he 
ſhould fuffer himſelf to be ſtill prejudiced in favour of 
an order, from which both himſelf and the ſtate had 
nothing but miſchief to expect. Here I could not 
help bringing the king of England to his remembrance; 
and, having no intention to protract my diſcourſe to 
any length, I contented myſelf with barely entreati 
4 to diſpenſe with my aſſiſting at ſueh hateful deli- 
berations: or if not, to let me know his will preciſely, 
and command me ſo abſolutely to regulate my vote 
according to it, that I might find my excuſe in the ne- 
eſſity of obeying him. Well, ſaid Henry, ſince we 
6 are alone, and you have leiſure to diſcourſe on this 
< matter, tell me freely what it is you fear from the 
< re- eſtabliſnment of this ſociety, and afterwards I 
« will tell you what J hope from it, to the end that 
< we may judge whoſe arguments have the "moſt 
1c weight.” I would ſtill have excuſed myfelf from 
this taſk, ſaying, that it was abſolutely needleſs, ſince 
His majeſty had already taken his reſolution. But he 
replied, that that ſhould not hinder him from paying 
ſome regard to my reaſons; and commanded me ſo 
poſitively to enter into this diſcuſſion, _ F could. no 
longer refuſe to ſatisfy him. 5 
Fux public has no advantage to hope from — re- 
I 8 8 of the jeſuits in France +," which 1 it may 
. not 
© It 10 aid ! in "A e of " OW rss which we have 
quoted before, that meſſieurs de Sully, de Bouillon, de Maupeou, Ges 'did 
| all they were able to divert the king from this reſolution, ; 

+ The following diſcourſe does not contain any thing more, nor is 
even ſo ſtrong as the prefident de Harlay's, which we ſee in De Thou, 
nor than what all the writings at that time or fince are filled with 
againſt the jeſuits: I feel no leſs Tepugnance in tragſcribing it, than 


I have owned myſelf to be ſenfible of in the preface to this work. But 
the reader will eafily obſerve here, that it bas been endeavoured- to im- 
poſe mere conjectures on him as certain facts, and bare poſſibilities as 
avowed defigns. Ten pages of vain declamation never will counter- 
balance the leaſt real fat — in four words; and, to _ 

| Juftly, 
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not promiſe itſelf from any other religious order; 
and for the excluſion of the jeſuits there are particu- 
lar reaſons, ariſing from the inconveniencies which 
follow from their 2 in this kingdom. 
Theſe reaſons and inconveniencies are reducible to 
four heads, which are immediately ſeen to be of the 
laſt importance; religion, the conduct of govern- 
ment with reſpe& to foreign nations, the interior 
government of the kingdom; and laſtly, the perſon 
of the king. Let us now. ſpeak of the firſt : the 


only ſure foundation upon which the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, which the council will henceforth fol- 


low, can be ſupported, is union and peace between 
the two religions prevailing in France: the jeſuits 
muſt be ſuppoſed, by thoſe who favour them, to pro- 
mote this peace and union; but in truth, this can be 
leſs expected from them than from any other men. 
Their firſt ſtatute places them in ſuch blind ſubjection 
to their general, or rather to the Pope“, that, tho' 
as 


joy, M. de Sully does not prove any thing here, but his dls and 
animoſity againft the jeſuits, It gives one horror to repeat, or even to 
think, of what he ſays of ſtabbing and poiſoning, which could only come 
from the mouth of a calviniſt, and an inveterate enemy; but it ought to 
ſurpriſe us the leſs in coming from M. de Roſny, who was under ſolemn 
engagements to the king of England to act and ſpeak in that manner, 
whenever the recalling of the jeſuits ſhould come in queſtion, for the in- 
tereſt of hereſy, their common cauſe, of which he was as zealous an 
eſpouſer, as the king of Great Britain a declared enemy of the church, . 

t may be obſerved, in relation to the article in the inſtitution of 
the jeſuits, which enjoins a blind ſubmiſſion to their general, that by this 
ſubmiſſion or blind obedience is meant, firſt, the vow they enter into af- 
ter a noviciate of nine years : now this vow is exactly in this, as in all 
other religious orders ; its nature is perfectly the ſame, and nothing is 
required of the jeſuits, but that ſubmiſſion and obedience which the holy 
fathers of the chureh enjoined to the faith ful, who particularly conſecra- 
ted themſelves to the ſervice of God: beſides, this obedience ought never 
to be blind, but in points of perfection and religious obſervance; it can 
never derogate from the laws of nature, nor thoſe of divine, ecclefiaſti- 
cal, or civil inſtitution, for the preſbevation of order in the government 
of nations. 

: By this ſabmiſſion or alias: is alſo meant, ſecondly, the * 
vow - which the profeſſed of that company make, and which is ſuper- 
added by them to the three n. vows. of the 1cligious orders. 

Now 
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as particular men they might have the moſt pure and 

pacific intention, they can move only by the will of 
theſe two ſuperiors, of whom the pope has a great 
deal of miſchief in his power; and their general . 18 
always either a Spaniard born, or a dependent upon 
Spain. Now it cannot be imagined, that the pope, 
and the general of the jeſuits, will ever contentedly 
ſee the proteſtant religion forming a diſtin& intereſt in 
France; it muſt therefore be, that the jeſuits, filled 
with the notions of Rome, men likewiſe of dexterity. 
and intelligence, and to complete their character, jea- 
lous of the honour of their own party, will, by their 
confeſſions, their ſermons, their books, and their con- 
verſation, keep up a perpetual ſchiſm among the peo- 
ple; whence will enſue diſcord and contention between: 
the different members of the body politic, which will 
ſoon or late produce ſuch another civil war, as that 

from which we are got fre. e en TEST 
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Non 
Now this fourth vow impoſes no other obligation on them, in regard to 
the ſovereign Pontiff, but merely to obey him, when be ſhall command 
them to go on miſſions for the ſalvation of ſouls, This is the whole ſub- 
Nance of it, notwithflanding what multitudes ſay of it, who continually 
repreſent this vow in the moſt odious light, and who from thence inceſ- 
ſantly take occafion to inveigh againſt the ſociety : Inſuper promitto ſpeci- 
alem obedientiam ſummo pontifict, circa miſſiones . Moreover, 1 promiſe a 
% ſpecial obedience to the ſovereign Pontiff, in relation to miſſions; 
theſe are the expreſs terms in uv hich this vow is made. It contains four 
circumſtances which comprehend the whole extent of it; which may be 
| ſeen in the book of the inftitution of the ſeſuits, or in the abridgment of 
it printed at Bruſſels, in 1690, part 3. chap. 3. ſet, 3. Theſe circum- 
ftances are, firſt, the jeſuits are forbid to ſolicit the Pope, either them-. 
ſelves or by other perſons, to be ſent to one country rather than another; 
ſecondly, they muſt obey, he her they are ſent amongſt the Turks, or- 
other infidels; or even to the Indies, whether they are appointed- to la- 
bour in the converſion of heretics and ſchiſmatics, or in the perfection 
of the faithful; tbirdly, they muſt ſet out immediately for the places of 
their deſtination, witbout any wilful excuſe or delay; fourthly, they are 
not to demand any neceſſaries or expences for the journey, but muſt be. 
ready to goon foot or horſeback, with money or without, as his holineſs. 
ſhall think proper, having regard only to God's ſervice. Can a vow of . 
this nature afford any manner of foundation for the injurious. reflections 
that have for two centuries paſt, both in writing and by word of mouth 
beet: caſt on the ſoeiet y on this. account :::: oo 
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Nox are they leſs capable of diſturbing our concord 


with foreign nations, which is the ſecond reaſon for 
which good policy would oppoſe their revocation; the 
ee either favouring Spain by inclination, or depend- 

ing againſt his will upon that crown, particularly 
ſince the Spaniards laſt invading Italy; and the great 
view of Spain being the deſtruction of the French mo- 
narchy; when we conſider that the jeſuits are con- 
nected with both the pope and the Spaniards, by prin- 
ciples, cuſtom, and religion, what can be concluded, 
but that France will-have in her boſom a body of men 
always ready to take part with her enemies ? Here re- 
ligion comes again into the queſtion : the ſcheme form- 
ed by Henry, for the glory and tranquillity of Europe 
in general, requires, that at ſome time he ſhould ſend 
an army into Italy, capable of ſetting the pope free, 
even without his own conſent, from the ſhackles in 
which he is kept by the power of Spain; in this de- 
ſign the help of the proteſtants will be neceſſary, with- 
out which nothing can be done againſt the Spaniards: 
but the jeſuits will never like a ſcheme of general po- 


licy, which will make the proteſtants DR and; 


_ eſtabliſh them in Europe. 

RATHER than ſee the execution of ſuch a deſign, 
and become enemies to Spain, as they mult then. do, 
they will endeavour te waſte the forces of the king 

upon his ſubjects, which is the third, reaſon againſt, 
recalling: them: and, what will produce almoſt as 


much diſorder in the government of the kingdom, 


their acceſs. to the prince, and the influence which, 
they will” have over the exerciſe of his power, wilt 
enable, them to... commence. another kind of war 
ainſt the miniſters, and men in office, under the 
ſuſpicion that they have not the ſame deſigns with 
themſelves... I reckon myſelf among thoſe whO will, 
be the firſt ſacrificed to theſe new favourites. And 
to conclude, has not the king himſelf had a dread- 
fal inſtance of. their Eur without giving them. 
. "NEW 
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new opportunities of daggers and poiſons? and does he 
not know the reaſons for which the jeſuits would have 
put another prince upon the throne of France in his 
place? ſuch a one as they hoped to make more eaſily 
- concur in their ſchemes, both general and particular. 
If he had any doubt of it, I offered to prove it evi- 
dently to him, by a paper ſent me from Rome againſt 
the cardinal D*Offat, of which I ſhall ſpeak preſent- 
ly; and I then added a few reflections, with which 
that paper had ſupplied qe. 
Tx king anſwered me, that he ſhould like to ſee 
that paper, and ordered me to ſhew it him; but he 
remained invincible in his purpoſe, notwithſtanding 
all the reaſons that I could offer him. He told me, 
he had only two things to oppoſe to my diſcourſe, 
which he found I had performed by long- premedita- 
tion; the firſt was, that it was natural for the jeſuits 
to be devoted to Spain, the only power which had 
courted and careſſed them, when they were ſcorned 
or hated almoſt every where: that if they had found 
the ſame reception in France, or ſhould now begin 
to find it, they would ſoon forget Spain f. For the 
1 8 „5 5 ; truth 
1 Without any defign of ſpeaking in favour of the French jeſuits 
of chat time, I would only _— that Henry IV. EE On 
— 41 att pro ons 3 ſo dem. 8 
found in the mouths of all who then were enemies, that they endea- 
voured to exalt Spain on the ruins of the French :monarchy 2 beſides, 


the jeſuits did not become engaged in the league from their connexions 
with foreign nations, but from the preſent fituation of affairs of reli- 
gion. If, from an error in judgment, in which they were authoriſed. 
by | the opinion. of the Sorbonne, and moſt good Frenchmen, they, 
conceived it expedient to ſtrengthen themſelves by a foreign ſupport, 
it was not becauſe they were enemies to the nation, their country, or 
the government, but becauſe they apprehended ſuch connexion neceſ- 
ſary to promote the intereſts of religion; and becauſe they, like ma- 
ny other catholice, blinded by an 'exceſs of zeal, erroneouſly imagin- 
ed, that whatever was done in defence! of the faith was juſtifiable : 


| _ they however obſerved more decorum than many others; for none of 


them appeared in Paris at the time of the barricade; nor were any of 
them ſeen to join in the odd and ridiculous proceſſion of 1 590. Vide 
father DaniePs hiſtory of France, vol. III. It may be further obſerv- 
ed, that the jeſuits' were perſecuted in Spain, for being too zealous > 
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truth of this, he quoted father Mayus, who had de- 
 clared to him, as he told me, in the name of the whole 
ſociety, their ſincere attachment, and confirmed it 
with the ſtrongeſt oaths, ſubmitting that he and his 
aſſociates ſhould: be conſidered as the moſt flagrant 
den if his promiſes were not fulfilled. 
Tux king added, that theſe oaths and promiſes 
perhaps would not ſo fully put me to filence, but 
that I might have ſomething to reply; but that a 
ſenſe of his own intereſt, and care for the preſerva- 
tion of his perſon +, determined him, he ſaid, not 
only to receive the jeſuits to mercy, but to treat 
them well; for if he once reduced them to deſpair, 
and deprived them of all hopes of returning to France, 
there was nothing which they would not attempt 
2 him. His majeſty then dilated at large up- 
on the + credit, the artifices, and the expedients of 
— ſociety; by which he endeavoured to perſuade 
me, as he ber, himſelf perſuaded, that this ſo- 
ciety, to whatever diſtance it might be mnt by ba- 
| niſhment,” would have a thouſand means of practiſ- 
ing on his life, and that he was deſirous to — himſelf 
free from perpetual diſquiets. He concluded with 
this expreſſion of Cæſar t, That it was better to 
3 one” 8 een at onde into the pars of thoſe that one 
{1's i SY OTE! Repel 


3 Jatereſ of. 1 4 is; UT: EE vida, A — 1 DR in e 
with being too cloſaly engaged. | to Spain. No one, in fact, laboured ſo 
effectually to obtain the ab olution of Henry IV. and his reconciliation 
with the pope, as cardinsl:Tolet, a Spaniſh jeſuit. Tbis appears from 
the letters of 7 5 dinal D'Offat, between the years 1595 and 1603. Hence 
aroſe the pique Spain, and Philip the ſecond, had againſt the jeſuits, and 
father Aqua viea their mw pre for that red , t N conti 
Kr in trouble | 
"4 6 eee, 2 fa Hen iv. to "thaſs who endeayoured to 
rom recalling the jeſuite, „ in you be-anſwerable, for 
a -my./perſon ? which words ſtopped every one's mouth, See the 
kiog's MSS. vol. 9033. | 
a Infadios undique imminentes ſubirs /emel confeim ſatius effe, quam cavere 
» ſays Suetonius 3 which does not abſolutely Ggnify, hat the moſt 
unexpeRted death is the beft, 2s the text in the old nin rede 
and which is more conſiſtent with the . * 0 
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ſuſpects, than to be continually uſing ee en 
them. N 

Bu theſe words, and the tone with;;anfbich the? 
were pronounced, I eaſily comprehended that his ma- 
jeſty had already reſolved upon the re- eſtabliſnment of 
* 138 and that nothing could diſſuade him from 
Therefore, inſtead of oppoſing this reſolution by 
new obje&ions, many of which, -and thoſe very ſo- 
lid, I had ſtill to offer; I told binn that ſince he ſeemed | 
to make the ſafety of his perſon, and the happineſs of 
his life, to depend upon the recalling” this ſociety, that 
was ſufficient to make me labour for the ſueceſs of 
the affair as zealouſly as La-Varenne himſelf could 
do; and that, when the council again aſſembled, he 
ſhould have proofs of it. I ſaw joy ſparkle in the eyes 

of this prince at my words; and that the ſacrifice I 
made him might not go unrewarded, and that I might 
have no cauſe to apprehend the blame of what — 
happen ſhould fall upon me, he promiſed me two 
things that inſtant, and gave me his royal word for 
the faithful performance of them. One was, that 
neither the jeſuits, nor any other perſon in the 
world, ſhould prevail upon him to declare war againſt 
the proteſtants, unleſs 1 myſelf, ſhould adviſe him to 
it: the other, that nothing ſhould: be capable of ma- 

k king him remove from his perſon, a miniſter with 
Whom, be his religion what it would, he was well 
ſatisfied; © and eſpecially, added he, with a moſt 
obliging familiarity, « 2 man of whom I can fay, with, 
| the utmoſt ſincerity, what- you the other day told 
| % me Darius ſaid of his Zopirus+.” - He likewiſe aſ- 
ſured me, that he would endeayour to make the je- 
ſuits entertain the ſame ſentiments of me that he did; 


ani (hat, I Wan on. before mich time Was. ball, in, 
* £7 » #7 1 74 - what: 
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„T Zopirus, eren es having cut off his 010 ears, — lips, i in- 
order to execute a ſtratagem which: put Darius in poſſeſſion of the city of. 
abylon, that prince uſed to ſay, He would have ene Wen LOR 


for one Zopirus. Herodotus, Nai 


* 


op 5% r e = 
what- manner he expeQted they ſhould behave towards 
I am not ſure whether he did not exert himſelf on 
this occaſion that very day ; for I had a viſit from 
La-Varenne the next morning, who deſired as a fa- 
vour, that a jeſuit, who, he aſſured me, was ſtill 
more a Frenchman by . inclination, than birth, 
might be allowed to pay his reſpects to me. I an- 
ſwered La-Varenne, that he well knew everyone 
was ſure of a polite reception at my houſe, and eccle- 
ſiaſtics -eſpecially, who never perceived any more of 
my religion, than the obligation I thought it laid up- 
on me to treat them with a diſtinguiſhed reſpect; 
and that, if this were not the caſe, the character he 
gave me of this jeſuit was ſufficient to inſure his 
welcome. This French jeſuit was father Cotton 7, 
I + Peter Cotton, born 1564 at Neronde, of one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
families of Forez. Great changes ought to be made in the idea the au- 
thor he:e and elſewhere endeavours to give us of bim: he was a man 
endowed with great ſenſe, an extraordinary eloquence, and all the neceſ- 
ſary qualifications to make himſelf univerſally agreeable. © The king,” 
.  fays the Chronologie Septennaire, ( conceived ſo great an affection for 
cc him from the firſt moment he ſaw him, that ever after he acquainted 
&« him with whatever he was going to undertake. He firſt preached at 
«& Fontainebleau, afterwards at Paris, where every better kind of pariſh 
cc was deſirous of hearing him; and it is no wonder they ſhould, for he 
« has ſo engagipg a manner, that one can never be weary of giving the 
«© utmoſt attention to him | s 17 
He narrowly eſcaped, about this time, being aſſaſſinated by the king's 
pages, who wounded him in ſeveral places with a ſword, as he was com- 
ing in a coach to the Louvre; becauſe ſome of the lords of the court hav- 
ing complained to the king, that the pages ſeeing him paſs by, bad cried, Oli 
Wool, Old Cotton, (one of the cries of Paris) his majeſty had ordered ſome 
of them to be whipped ff 2 be would even have puniſhed this attempt 
on his life with great ſeverity, if father Cotton had not earneſtly beſought 
him to pardon them; they were therefore only drove from court. The 
ce king, ſays the ſame writer, on this account, increaſed the favours he 
ce conferred on the jeſuits : he even wanted to beſtow a biſhopric on fa- 
ce ther Cotton, who by politically refuſing to accept of this offer, did a 
4 ſignal ſervice to the order of which he was a member.” _ 
The author of Chronologie Septennaire, bad ſpoke more correctly, 
if he bad ſaid, father Cotton was ſtrictly obliged to refuſe the biſhop- 
ric offered him by the king, and that he did, in reality, refuſe it in 


conſequence of this obligation; for the jeſuits make an expreſs vow, 
ö 4 * «3K 7 „ 4 | J oh Some > not 
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whom he brought with him the next day as I went ĩnto 
the hall to give audiences as uſual after dinner. The 
jeſuit approached me with all imaginable demonſtration 
of veneration and reſpect, and was lavifh in his praiſes 
of my great capacity, my ſervices, and likewiſe upon 
the protection which he ſaid he had been aſſured I was 
diſpoſed to grant his ſociety, 'intermingled with the moft 
profound bows, and repeated affurances of gratitude, de- 
votion, and obedience. I was not deficient in a return 
of compliments and ceremony, being ſolicitous to 
omit nothing the perſon and preſent occaſion required. 
- THE next day the council, ftill compoſed of the 
ſame members as before, aſſembled for the ſecond 
time ; and no affair was ever more quickly diſpatch- 
ed, without entering into any diſcuſſion, or making a 
needleis diſplay of arguments in favour of a queſtion 
already decided. I ſaid in brief, that the preſent 
conjuncture of the times required, that the jeſuits 
mould have a fettlement in France. It was reſolved, 
that they ſhould take an oath to hold all the prin- 
Ciples of true Frenchmen, and ele& no one- for a 
provincial“, who was not French by birth: this 
not to accept any eccleſiaſtical dignities z and they can have no ne 
tion from this vow, but from the pope himſelf. Father Cotton, if we 


form our judgment of him from his life as wrote by father Orleans, was 


£00 religious a man to be influenced in his refuſal of this offer, by any 
other motives than his principles of difintereſtedneſs and modeſty, Mat- 
thieu alſo fpeaks of father Cotton with great eulogiums, vol. II. b. iii. 
Henry IV. in this year, made him his confeſſor, on the refignation of 
Rene Benoit, pariſh prieſt of Saint-Euftache : and he further inſiſted, 


that the office of ſuperior of the college of Navarre, which had always, 


till that time, been joined to that of the king's confeſſor, ſhould from 
henceforth be diſunited from it. 3 | | 

* * T'do not find that, in the edit for reſtoring the jeſuits, any men- 
Lion is made of this election of a French provincial; if there is, it is 
only by implication. Theſe are the conditions expreffed in it: That 
the jefuits ſhall not found any college in France, without the king's 
permiſſion : that all of them ſhall be Frenchmen born; and that no 
other ſhall be fuffered in the kingdom; that one of them ſball always 
refide near the king's perſon, to be anſwerable to him for the conduct 
of all the reſt; that, on their entering into the ſociety, they ſhall 
take certain oaths before the officials, that they ſhall not make any 


160 %% æ OF: SUE L. 1 
they ſwore to perform, and all the paſt was buried in 
oblivion. All 1 have to add is, that during the 
whole time, I was extremely reſerved, and aQed 
with great circumſpection, as well with regard to 
father Molina's opinion of grace, that was publiſhed 
this year, as upon ſome propoſitions of three jeſuits, 
which occaſioned high © debates between thoſe that 
favoured, and thoſe that oppoſed them, eſpecially 
theſe two; that the pope's being the ſucceſſor of 
Saint Peter was not a point of faith, and that confeſ- 
ſion might be made by letters. On this occaſion, 
the jeſuits were ſoon ſenſible how neceſſary the royal 
attempte on the king!s-perfon ; that they hall not engage in any affairs to 
the ptejudice of the Nate, c. that they ſhall not do any thing to infringe 
the laws of the kingdom, the juriſdiction of biſhqpe, or the rights of the 


clergy, the univerſities, c. that they ſhall not teach or adminifter the 


 Jacraments in any dipceſe, without the confent of the biſhop of ſuck 
dioceſe ; that whatever had been taken from them ſhall be reſtored, but 
that they ſhall not be permitted to make any new acquiſitions, without 
the king's expreſs approbation z nor ſhall they be ſuffered to claim any 
ſhare with their relations in the inheritance of the eftates or effets.of 


their families. The city of Lyons and La-Fleche were the only places 


where they were allowed new eftabliſhments; thoſe of former foundation 
are:enumerated in the edit, amounting in all to eleven, viz, Toulouſe, 
Auch, Agen, Rhodes, Buurdeaux, Perigueux, Limoges, Tournon, Le- 
Puy-en-Velay, Aubenas, and Beziers. We will ſuffer M. De Thou to 
complain, that ſome of theſe conditions have fince been annulled, but 
not from thence to claim a right of chargiog the jeſuits with having failed 
in the obſervance of them. Ns 
As to the general of their order being a foreigner, which gives ſo 
great offence to M, de Sully, it could not be required of them, that they 
ſhould never have any but a native of France; the choice of a general 
being made by different members of the ſociety, deputed for that pur- 
Poſe, and choſen out of different nations; therefore, to have required 
this of them, would have been requiring an impoffibility. As to the 
manner of this election, nothing is poſitively laid down, either by the 
laws or practice of the fociety ; for every jeſuit, who ſhall be deemed 
_ qualified for the office, whether a Frenchman, or of any other nation, 
1s liable to be choſen, as the whole depends on an abſolutely free choice. 
The only reafon why father d' Aubenton, a Frenchman, confeſſor to his 
catholic majeſty, was not appointed the laſt general but one, was becauſe 
the French jeſuits themſelves oppoſed bis being choſen. Father Charles 
de Noyelle, on whom the office was conferred in 168 5, was a gentleman 
of Artois, and a ſubje@ of Franc,  * 
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iaterpoſition in their favour was to them. Had they 
been given over to the parliament, the Sorbonne, the 
univerſities, and the moſt part of the biſhops +; and 
the cities in the kingdom, their doctrine had not taken 
deep root : but the king did not abandon his new fa- 
vourites ; and even, at the ſolicitations of La-Varenne, 
gave Den his caſtle of La-Fleche, where they form 
founded a very fine college. Pr | 

THs reſtoration of the jeſuits x APE matter foria Pl 
3 triumph to Villeroi, Jeannin, Du- Perron, and 
above all to D'Oſſat, who had not neglected their in- 
tereſts at Rome, where he ſtill reſided to manage his 
majeſty's affairs at that court. And here it ſeems pro- 
per to introduce that memorial, which was addreſſed to 
me from Italy againſt this eccleſiaſtic, and which, as 
has been obſerved, I had already mentioned to the king. 

His majeſty was then gone to Chantilly, to ſpend 
a few days there i in the month of April, on account 
of the pure air, the agreeableneſs of the place, the 
conveniency for hunting, and other country amuſe- 


ments, which his phyſicians ſeemed to think neceſ- 
ſary for his health. Upon ſome letters I wrote to 


him, in which I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from 
obſerving that by his abſence à great number of af- 
fairs were left undetermined, he returned imme: 


diately to Paris, notwithſtanding all the entreaties 
of 


+ The Septennary, on the contrary, informs us, that immediately af 


ter the reſtoration of the je ſuits, they were invited by many cities, biſhops, 


Sc. to come to them. Ibid 438. „ It was,” ſays Matthieu, p. 606, 

© the general defire of all the catholics to fee them reſtored from the 
« conviction their abſence had given how neceſſary and adyantageous 
« their preſence was for the inffruction of youth, and the direction, of 


ec men's conſciences. They afforded their enemies no advantage over 


ic them, either from their morals or actions, which were ſo con formable 
4% to their doctrines, that not one ſingle diſcord broke the harmony be- 


d tween them, their hearts and their tongues being in the - ſame tone, 


Kc. This writer had before ſpoken of them in the moſt advantageous 
terms, vol. II. b. ii. p. 2703 and his evidence is rendered leſs liable 40 
ſuſpicion, by his having a perſonal difference with the ſociety, as APPEars 
in the third book, p. 681. 
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of his phyſicians to prevent him. The ſame evening 
that he arrived, he remembered the memorial in | 
queſtion, and aſked me for it, by which he only pre- 
vented me, it being my intention to ſhew it him that 
day. I had brought it with me, between my coat and 
waiſtcoat,' and I left it with him, that he might exa- 
mine it at his leiſure. I had made no alterations in 
it; and added nothing, except perhaps a few reflecti- 
ons, which this paper had no great need of, to draw 
upon the perſon againſt whom it was wrote his ma- 
Jeſty's utmoſt diſpleaſure. 

Tur author of this memorial, whe had his reaſons 
for neither, mentioning i it in his own name, nor that of 
the perſon to whom it was addreſſed, endeavoured to 
prove, that D' Oſſat had prevaricated in every point of 
his commiſſion, and had accepted it with no other de- 
ſign, but to bring matters to that paſs, that the king 
ſhould be 0 b bi to > enter into the views of the catho- 


ſtill Wesen the Ga 0 of the 1295 that gave it birth, 
conſiſted in uniting France in intereſt and friendſhip with 
the pcpe, Spain, the archdukes, and Savoy, againſt all 
the proteſtant powers of Europe in general, and the 
proteſtants of this kingdom in particular; to make 
enry concur with the pope in placing a catholic prince 
on the throne of Great Britain; no longer to protect 
the United Provinces ; to uſe his authority to procure 
a general ſubmiſſion to the council of Trent; in a 
word, to make him adopt all the Auſtrian ſchemes, and 
all the maxims of the other ſide of the Alps. The ; je- 
ſuits were to undertake the taſk of cementing this uni- 
on, which was to be founded upon a marriage between 
the children of France, and Spain, and the firſt effects 
of it the eee of king James f. Tux 


+ 1 Bie nothing to add to this article, but what has been ſaid in the 
foregoing notes, 
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Tux author of this memorial, to prove that he did 
not bring theſe heavy accuſations againſt D'Oſſat like a 
mere declaimer, juſtified the truth of them by that car- 
dinaPs own letters, as well thoſe I have formerly men- 


tioned, as others which he had collected, and by his 


common diſcourſe at Rome, either in public, or to my 
brother, ambaſſador to that court, and others in private: 
he explained the myſtery of thoſe almoſt infurmounta- 


ble obſtacles the holy father. made to the king's abſolu- 


tion, and the marriage of the princeſs his ſiſter : he 
ſhewed that they proceeded from D' Oſſat himſelf, who. 


during the whole time that thoſe affairs were depend- 


ing, abuſed with impunity the- confidence his: maſter. 


repoſed in him; and, to prevent the reproaches he had 


reaſon to expect from him, gave him to underſtand, that 
he was under an abſolute neceſſity of perſuading the court 
of Rome, that his majeſty was of the ſame opinion, and 
that it was with difficulty he ſuppreſſed thoſe reports 
which from time to time were ſpread to the contrary. 
IT. is certain, that throughout this whole affair 
D' Oſſat acted with great art, as likewiſe in the inſinu- 


ations he ſecretly. gave the king, that Spain, with re- 


ſpect to him, had only the moſt pacific intentions, for 
which the pope was ready to be ſecurity. All this is 
ſo clear, and ſupported by the author with ſuch i incon- 
teſtable proofs, as forces belief, notwithſtanding that 


ſpirit of hatred and fury, which it cannot be denied 


every part of this paper breathes againſt D' Oſſat; he 
is alſo reproached in it with aſſuming the character of 


a great politician, and a conſummate ſtateſman, when 


he had ſo much reaſon to bluſh for his i ignorance and 
incapacity; and that in this eccleſiaſtic nothing was to 
be found but the meanneſs of his original, having, 
before his advancement to the purple, been a peda- 
gogue a and a foatman 15 and owed all the ſeveral advan- 

| tageous 


The prejudice, the —_— and the falſhood, fo apparent in 


al laſt Nack, totally deſtroy all * credit that ws have been 
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tageous changes in his fortune to the fawning arts he 
practiſed on Villeroi, and to his ſlaviſhly ſerving the 


hatred of other catholic leaguers to the proteſtants. At 


the concluſion of this memorial, the author earneſtly 
entreats the perſon into whoſe hands it ſhould Lappen 
to fall, to ſhew it to his majeſty. 

Sr rin afide all that this paper contains of the 
extravagant or outrageous, which ſhew it came from 
a declared enemy, it muſt ſtill be confeſſed that 
D'Offat could not eſcape: the reproach of having 


ſlandered his ſovereign, and being ungrateful to his 


lienefaior 3 1 and that he even' left to poſterity- the 


means 


| given to this 8 b to hw come Soak Rome os 


dinal. D'Oſſat. His gratitude in many places obliges him to ſpeak of 
monſieur de-Villeroi his protector, and to make an almoſt open profeſſion 


of his attachment to him. What can be concluded: from hence? cer - 


tainly nothing in derogation of the qualities of his mind, and every: 
rhing in favour of the goodneſs of his heart. One cannot avoid obſery- 
ing, how palpably the author here abuſes the liberty of thinking freely: 
he endeayours to extend it: over matters . of: religion, almoſt the only 
ones which, ought to be exempt from it; and ſeems defirous to exclude.it 
from political affairs, which of all others ought to be moſt ſubject to 
debate 3 nothing being ſo uncertain, ſo much dependant on the caprioe 
of fortune, or ſo liable to change as they. As to the private hiſtory of 
cardinal D'Oſſat, it muſt be allowed he was of the loweſt extraction; ſome. 
ſay he was the ſon of a quack doctor; others, a baſtard ſon” of the lord 
of Caſſanabere; whilſt others, with more probability, make bim the 
ſon of a farrier, of the dioceſe of Auch. He was tutor to the young lord 


of Caſtlenau-Marnoac; afterwards he went to Rome, in the quality of 
| ſecretary to Foix, and: _ there, appointed: ſecretary to cardinal Lewis 


d? Eſte, protector of the affairs of France at Rome. He was then ſentby: 
his majeſty to Florence; and at laſt went ambaſſador to Rome, Venice, 


c. The biſhopric of Rennes was conferred on him in 1596; and in 


1600, that of Bayeux: M. de Roſny obtained Henry Iv's permiffion for 
him to refign the laſt, He intended to paſs the reſt of his days at Rome 
and actually died there on the 13th of March, 1604, a month after the 


death of the dutcheſs of Bar, aged fixty-eight years. The laſt letter he. 


wrote was to M. Villeroi, - fix days before his death. 

See the other particulars of his life in Amelot de la Houſſaye, prefixed 
to the edition of this cardinal's letters publiſhed by him : be has carefully: 
avoided taking the part of the cardinal in the little differences which bap- 
penet. betwixt him and the duke of Sully; and he afferts, I don't know 


on what grounds, that the reaſon why that miniſter would not. write to. 
him, was, becauſe he could not prevail on himſelf to give him the title 


of W | Note on the 329th letter. F 
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means of convicting him of thoſe two crimes, in the 


letters which through vanity he cauſed to be printed, 
wherein he calumniated Henry IV. as a prince who 
oppreſſed the clergy, deſtroyed the nobility, ruined the 
third eſtate of the kingdom, and acted like the tyrant 


of his people. 
No s truth leſs violated; in thoſe "FOR exclarnsti- 


ons he makes againſt the proteſtants. What can one 
think of the epithets of impious, horrid, deteſtable, ſa- 


crilegious, with which he brands a body that makes 


profeſſion to agree with him in the belief of all the fun- 
damental articles of the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, and 


have the ſame veneration for the divine writings in 
which they are contained, the Apoſtles Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, and the Lord's Prayer f. 

As to his political errors, though in D'Oſſat they 
may well be imputed to views too narrow and confi- 


ned, yet they are not the leſs palpable. At a time 
when the ambitious projects of the houſe of Auſtria 


were in a manner poſted up throughout all Europe, he 
expoſed France to the danger of being the firſt victim 


of them by breaking off for ever with all her allies 


1 


that were to ſupport her againſt this proud and inſo- 


lent monarchy. And what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, this 


deſtructive policy communicated itſelf, as if by conta- 
gion, to the greateſt part of thoſe who were employed 


in the adminiſtration of public affairs: and what is yet 


more to be lamented, it 5 5 ground upon the wiſeſt 


as well as the ſmalleſt 727 


+ This reaſon of our author's is a very weak: one; for every one 
knows that the profeſſors of the new religion do not acknowledge t he au- 


thority of the holy fathers, the councils, or any other ſources of tradi- 


tion or faith. 
This ſyſtem of politics. has not been productive of the miſchiefs 


M. de Sully apprehended it would occafion : on the contrary, the 
event of it bas been as favourable as it poſſibly could have been. It is 


nevertheleſs true, and will in ſome degree be a juſtification of our 
author's manner of reaſoning on this occaſion, that if the execution of 


theſe defigns, of which the deſtruction of the proteſtant religion in 


France was the principal, had fallen into the hands of any — than 
cardinal 


2 
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Ir was this policy that in the month of April this 
year expoſed Villeroi to one of the greateſt mortifi- 
cations that could happen to a man in a public em- 
ployment. The king, when he ſet out to Fontaine- 
bleau, where it was his cuſtom to keep his Eaſter, dur- 
ing which there was a ceſſation of all buſineſs in the 
council, took leave of his counſellors till the Sunday 
after Eaſter ; but on Good-Friday he recalled me by 
a letter, in which he informed me, that he had diſco- 
vered ſome treaſonable practices in his court, and that 
he wanted to confer with me; for which purpoſe he 
would order poſt-horſes to be ready for me at Ablon 
on Eaſter- Sunday, that I might ſet out for Fontaine- 


bleau when the communion was over. I did ſo, and 


this was the affair in queſtion. : * 
VILLEROI had a clerk in his office named Nico- 


las L'Hote +, whoſe family, from father to ſon, had 


been attached to that of Villeroi ; but the perſon of 


whom we are now ſpeaking, before he entered into 
his ſervice, had been ſecretary to the count te La- 
Rochepot, when he was ſent ambaſſador from France 
to Spain. L'Hote had wit, but of that ſort that 

VOL B77 = | ſtrongly 


_ cardinal de Richelieu, the ſucceſs of it would not only have been doubt» 
ful; but if any attempt of ſo great conſequence as this had by any means 
miſcarried, France would, in all probability, have been replunged into 
the frightful fituation ſhe was in during the reign of the children of 
Henry II. x | 5 = Ip 

| Cdinal de Richelieu did not, however, in every reſpect follow the 
plan attributed to D'Offat, Villeroi, &c. fince during his whole life he 
- was engaged in a war with Spain. The perfect knowledge he had of the 
particular reſourees on which France could depend, and which, if we 
may judge from appearances, he had acquired principally from-Sully's 
Memoirs, made him take in, and in ſome degree reconcile, both theſe 
oppoſite ſyſtems, by entering into the deſign of weakening the houſe of 
Auſtria, in purſuance of the one; and of deftroying Calviniſm in France, 
according to the other of them, I don't know of any one inſtance that 
ſo evidently proves as this does, what a ſingle man 1s capable of, The 


protefiants of France, who had obtained a toleration of themſelves, after 
having remained undiſturbed full thirty years, were, almoff at once, 
brought into an entire ſubjection: this happened, becauſe on the one ſide 
there was a cardinal de Richelieu, and on the other there was no longer 


a Henry of Navarre. - 


+ Or, as others ſay, Du-Portail. 1 Fe "Se 
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ſtrongly inclines the owner to artifice and intrigue. 
During his ſtay in Spain he contraQed an intimacy 

with the Spaniſh ſecretaries of ſtate, Don Juan Idia- 
ques, Francheſes, and Prada, to whom he betrayed 
the ſecrets of the ambaſſador his maſter. When La- 


Rochepot returned to France, L'Hote, finding himſelf 


without any employment, - ſolicited Villeroi, whoſe 
godſon he was, for a place in his office, and was by 
him entruſted to decypher his diſpatches ; which was 
very agreeable to L' Hote, as it afforded him an op- 
portunity of carrying on his firſt trade with ſecurity. _ 
BARKAULT * who. ſucceeded the count de La- 
Rochepot i in Spain, perceived, a ſhort time after, that 
the ſecrets of his prince were known to that court; 
and in vain tortured his imagination to diſcover from 
whence this misfortune proceeded. Not being able to 
Rx upon any particular perſon, he entreated his ma- 
jeſty, in a ſhort letter addreſſed to himſelf, to look 


upon all the clerks. in his ſecretaries offices, eſpecially 


thoſe. belonging to Villeroi, as ſuſpected perſons. This 
treachery extended its. influence to all our other am- 
baſſadors to the ſeveral courts of. Europe, who were 
extremely aſtoniſhed, and complained to the king, as 
Barrault had done, that the contents of their diſpatches 
were known. at theſe courts as ſoon as they received. 
them from France, and very often before. 

Bu r neither Barrault nor they could penetrate ay! 
farther into the affair, till Barrault was one day ac- 
coſted by. a Frenchman of Bourdeaux, a refugee in 
Spain, -whoſe name was John de Leyré, but better 


known 'by that EY Rang which he had borne when 
he 


0 Emeric Gobier de Barrault. It js related of this ambaſſador, 15 
being one day at a comedy in Spain, in which the battle of Pavia was re- 
preſented, and ſeeing a Spaniſh actor throw him down who per formed 


the character of Francis I. ſet his foot on his throat, and, in the moſt 


outrageous terms, oblige him to aſk quarter, he got upon the ſtage, and 
in fight of the whole houſe, ran the actor through the body with his 


ſword, Amelot' z notes on * 
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he was in the ſervice of the league, having been 


one of the moſt active of the incendiaries, and on 
that account not being able to get himſelf compre- 
hended in the pardon, was obliged to fly into Spain, 
where his ſervices, which conſiſted in revealing ſome 
advices he till received from his aſſociates in France, 
were rewarded by a good penſion that was allowed him 
by that court, and which was continued to him, till 
the council of Spain having procured by other means 
more certain intelligence than any they could get from 
Rafis, he ſoon perceived, by the contempt he was 
treated with at Madrid, and the diſcontinuance of his 
penſion, that his credit was ſunk all of a ſudden; and 
changing his battery that inſtant, he applied himſelf 
with the utmoſt diligence to find out who was the trai- 
tor in France that had enriched himſelf with his ſpoils, 
not doubting but.that if he ſhould ſucceed, this. diſco- 
very would purchaſe. his recal to his own country, 
which he had always in his view, and probably procure 
him greater advantages than thoſe he loſt in Spain. 

Mx N educated in the arts of faction, and the myſ- 
tery of intrigue, have talents for. theſe ſort of diſcove- 
ries peculiar to themſelves. Rafis got acquainted. with 
another, Frenchman, named John Blas, who had-ſet- 
tled in Spain, and it was from him that he learned in 
what manner L' Hote had abuſed the confidence of his 
firſt maſter. Rafis, ſtruck with this hint, fixed, as by 
inſtin&, on this man; and having procured from other 
perſons. information that he was actually one of Ville- 
roi's ſecretaries, at that diſtance his ſagacity alone diſ- 
covered to him what ſo many others om the very 
| ſpot were ignorant of. 

His ſuſpicions being changed into a certainty, he 
went to Barrault, and offered to point out the 
traitor of whom he complained, but that care muſt 
be taken to prevent his having any ſuſpicion that he 

2 Was 
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was diſcovered, on condition, that if his informations 
were found to be true, the king would give him a free 
pardon in form, and a decent penſion. Barrault 


thought the affair of ſuch importance, that he made 


no ſcruple to promiſe both. Rafis likewiſe exacted a 
promiſe from Barrault, and this with a view to his 
own ſafety, that he ſhould proceed ſlowly and cauti- 
ouſly in the affair; and that when he wrote to France 
upon the propoſals that had been made to him, he 
Thould addreſs himſelf to- none but the king. But 


Barrault underſtood this laſt requeſt as an exceſs of 


unneceſſary caution, which did not exclude him from 


acquainting his majeſty's chief miniſters with the af- 


fair: and it was Villeroi himſelf that he informed of 
Rafis's offer and propoſals. Villeroi, who did not ima- 
gine that the traitor was in his own office, ſent the 
diſpatches immediately to the king: but L'Hote being 
with his maſter when this packet from Barrault was 
opened, drove directly at his purpoſe; and reflecting 
upon the importance of the advice, acted in the very 
manner that Rafis had with ſo much reaſon been ap- 
prehenſive he would do; for he wrote inſtantly to his 
correſpondents in Spain, deſiring them to take all the 
neceſſary meaſures, and that without delay, to prevent 
Rafis from diſcovering more. This was the beſt me- 
thod he could think of to ſecure himſelf, and to pre- 
vent any bad conſequences; and it would probably 
have ſucceeded, had the perſon concerned been any 
other than Rafis. 

Tris man, when he received his pardon, which 
his majeſty ſent him, together with his anſwer to his 
propoſals, obſerved that it was not ſigned by Lome- 
nie, to whom the king would naturally have re- 
ferred it, if it had not been offered him by another 
train of conveyance; and concluding from thence 
that it had paſſed Villeroi's office, he went directly 
to the ambaſſador, and complained that he had de- 
ceived him; and now thinking it no longer —_ 

| we fary 
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ſary to Sone any thing, he told him his reaſons for 
preſſing him to write only to the king, and to Villeroi 
leſs than any other perſon: he gave him, in a few 
words, all the informations he had promiſed him con- 
cerning L' Hote's intrigues; that done, he told Bar- 
rault, that to avoid, if it was ſtill poſſible, the dan- 
gef with which he was threatened at Madrid, he had 
nothing left for it but to endeavour to gain the French 
territories with the utmoſt expedition. And accord- 
ingly he mounted his horſe that moment; and it was 
happy for him that he did ſo, for the next morning his 
houſe was inveſted by archers, who were ſent after 
him with orders to make all poſſible haſte, that they 
might come up with him before he reached the fron- 
tier: but Rafis, by good fortune, or rather by his own 
extreme diligence, eſcaped with Deſcartes, Barrault's 
ſecretary, whom this ambaſſador permitted to accom- 
pany him to preſent him in France. They never 
reſted till they found themſelves at Bayonne, from 
whence continuing their route- without delay, they 
came to Paris, and hearing the king was at Fontaine- 
| bleau, ſet out directly for that place. „ 
On the road they met Villeroi, who was going 
from! Fontainebleau to his houſe at Juviſy; and be- 
lieving they ought not to conceal any thing from 
him, intreated him to have his clerk arreſted by way 
of ſecurity ; and that they might have the ſole ho- 
nour of the affair, offered to return themſelves to 


Paris to arreſt him. Villeroi neither approved of 
their propoſal, nor the offer they made him of their 


perſons ; which, it muſt be confeſſed, was an in- 
ſtance of great imprudence; but he, doubtleſs, ima- 
gined, that it was not poſſible for L'Hote to eſcape. 
He told the two couriers, that his clerk was to come 


to him the next day, and that it would be then time 


enough for them to ſecure him; it being likewiſe 
his opinion, that his majeſty ought firſt to be ſpoke 


to about it; and that they riſked OY by this de- 
| „ 
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lay, provided they kept a profound ſilence. Surpriſed 
and diſſatisfied as they were at this proceeding, it was 
their buſineſs to obey ; and they delivered the packets 
they were charged with, to him, to be given to his 
majeſty, which he did the next day. 
Tux king had not yet received theſe packets on 
Eaſter- day when I came to Fontainebleau, nor by cen- 
ſequence knew of the two couriers arrival, or the name 
of him that betrayed him; the only certain intelligence 
he had was, the warning that had been given him to 
hold all the clerks of V ileroi ſuſpected. As I did not 
reach Fontainebleau till it was very late, and was greatly 
fatigued with my Journey, I did not wait on his majeſty 
till the next morning. I found him up and dreſſed, 
though it was ſcarcely ſun-riſe. Barrault's informations 
had given him great uneaſineſs. This prince took my 
hand, and leading me into the gallery that joined to his 
apartment, conferred with me there a long time upon 
the news he had juſt received from his ambaſſador. 
The diſpatches from London that had been loſt coming 
into his mind, and all that I had ſaid when I imputed 
this mefortune to Villeroi's people, which at that 
time he took for an effect of jealouſy and hatred, now 
appeared to him ſo well founded, that he acknow- 
ledged to me he began to give credit to it, and to con- 
ceive very unfavourable thoughts of Villeroi. As he 
did not expect that Deſcartes and Rafis would arrive ſo 
ſoon, he ordered me to ſift this matter to the bottom, 
and uſe my utmoſt endeavours to find out the truth. 
His majeſty and I had been three days employed 
in endeavouring to make diſcoveries, when Villeroi 
arrived with the packets beforementioned. I was . 
walking with the king in the long gallery t of the 
garden of Pines, and preparing to take leave of him 
for my return to Paris, at the very moment that Vil- 
leroi came up to us. His countenance expreſſed. all 


that e of the een bh NG: ſuch news to 
| | inform 
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inform his majeſty of muſt neceſlarily inſpire; ; and 1 
may venture to ſay, that for a man who had ſome 
cauſe to wiſh to humble a rival, or at leaſt to rejoice in 
his humiliation, I ſympathiſed truly with him in his 
affliction. While he read the papers, his majeſty often 


looked at me, and preſſed my hand ſeveral times. He 


did not give him time to read them out, but interrupt - 
ing him at the name of L'Hote, And where is this 
« L'Hote, your clerk ?” ſaid his majeſty, with ſome 
emotion, . have you not cauſed him to be ſeized ? 
4 J. believe, fire,” replied Villeroi, in great conſterna- 
tion, „“ that he is at my houſe, but he is not yet 


* arreſted.” © How!” returned Henry in a rage, 


< you believe he is in your houſe, and yet you have 
* not ordered him to be ſeized ! Pardieu | this is 
«6 great negligence indeed; how could you trifle thus 
„ when you knew his treachery ? this buſineſs muſt 
* be attended to immediately: go back with all poſ- 
e ſible haſte, and ſeize him yourſelf.” 
__ ViiiERO1' departed in the utmoſt grief and confu- 
ſion; and I did not delay a moment my return to 
Paris; when the next day I received a letter from 
his majeſty, who charged Deſcartes to tell me from 
him all. that had paſſed. Since I find myſelf engaged 
to relate this affair, that I may avoid the reproach 
of having ſupported ſuch accounts of it as have been 
given by the enemies of Villeroi, in what remains to 
be ſaid I ſhall follow the detail he himſelf gives of it, 
in the apology for his conduct, which he thought it 
neceſſary to + make public. After having recounted, 


in a manner advantageous for himſelf, all that had 


n from the moment wherein he ſpoke to the two 
couriers, 


— 


I See the original of this maths in Villeroi's Memoirs of ſtate, | 


Page 522, it bears date the '2i4 of May. There can be no doubt of its 


containing a faithful relation of the ſentiments and actions of this, mi- 


nifter, it being ſtrictly conformable to the accounts given of it by M. 
De Thou, the Chronol. en e ns all other Ms: of 
credit of that time. Fr 
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couriers, to the time that he went to the king at Fon- 
tainebleau, he proceeds in the following manner. 
THAT at his return to his houſe, he found the 
biſhop of Chartres and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, who waited for him, and detained him a long 
time in his cloſet, the ſubje& of their conference be- 
ing the ſettling ſome points relating to the approach- 
ing ceremony of the order of the Garter. When 
Deſcartes came to his apartment, to acquaint him 
that L'Hote, with Deſnots, were juſt arrived from 
Paris, his reſpect for his company hindered him from 
interrupting them. L'Hote, on his farſt entering 
the houſe, was ſaluted with the news of the arrival 
of the two couriers from Spain, yet preſerved pre- 
ſence of mind enough to appear but little concerned 
at it; and pretending that he was hungry, and 
would go. and eat a morſel in the kitchen, only paſ- 
| ſed through it, telling the maitre d'hotel that he 
would go to a public houſe and refreſh himſelf, and 
Il get his boots taken off, that he might be in a condi- 
1 | tion to appear before his maſter. Villeroi, after his 
| 


company went away, aſked where L'Hote was; and 
being informed that -he was in the offices, as every 
body believed he was, he thought he could not do. 
better than ſend a ſervant to tell the maitre' hotel, 

that he ſhould amuſe L'Hote with ſome Mifoourſe; 
and not loſe ſight of him; he himſelf, in the mean 
time, went to Lomenie, to deſire that he would lend 
Him Du-Broc, lieutenant du prevot, who he intend- 
ed ſhould arreſt him. He brought back Lomenie 
with him, and they placed themſelves at a window 
that looked into the court where the whole tranſaction 
was to paſs. But theſe precautions were too late, 
L'Hote had already eſcaped. 

Inos who judge favourably enongh of Villeroi 
to take the whole recital upon his word, will at leaſt 
probably. exclaim here againſt the dilatory manner 


in which this ſecretary of ſtate executed thoſe orders 
he 


— 
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he had juſt received from the king's own mouth, and 


in a tone as abſolute as it was preſſing: he would be 


ſtill more culpable, if a thouſand circumſtances of 


L'Hote's eſcape, made public by Deſcartes and Rafis, 
which were not mentioned in his apology, were true: 
however, it would be certainly great injuſtice to be- 
lieve every thing that on this occaſion was ſaid againſt 
Villeroy f; his enemies had too good an opportunity 
afforded them to rail, not to take advantage of it; the 
proteſtants, eſpecially, painted him in the blackeſt co- 
lours, not able to deny themſelves the pleaſure of being 
revenged on him, who had contributed more than any 
other to the king's change of religion. But, on the 
other ſide, it is not fit to hold him clear of any blame, 
as thoſe that are devoted to him do, who inſiſt, that 
his whole conduct in this affair was juſtifiable. All 

my friends did not ſcruple to ſay publicly, that, if ſuch 
an accident had happened in my family, I ſhould have 
been much more ſeverely refle&ted upon. The fo- 
reign ambaſſadors reſiding in France, and even the 
pope's nuncio, came to my houſe at Paris, and de- 
clared to me, that if, after ſuch a diſcovery, their 
diſpatches muſt ſtill paſs through Villeroi's hands, 


their maſters would not venture to mention any thing 


of conſequence in them. 
As to the traitor, all that could be done was to 
ſend ſome archers. after him, who purſued him ſo, 
cloſely, that when he came to the fide of the river 
Marne, with a Spaniard: who accompanied him, and 
at a ſmall diſtance from a ferry-boat, he could not 
hope to reach it before they came up with him, and 
ne no order way to avoid their purſuit, than to 
| ee gent 24" 1662 05 ZE 2 RN. 


+ De Thon NPE that M. de Villeroi did not abſolutely eſcape ſuſ- - 
picion; but at the ſame time he ſays, that Henry IV. far from ſuffering | 
; himſelf to be influenced by it, endeavoured to comfort him under his 
misfortune, book .cxxxii. P. Matthieu likewiſe aſſerts, that Henry IV. 
was too well acquainted with the fidelity of this miniſter to conceive the « 


leaſt ſuſpicion — him, vol. II. b. iii, p. 37. 
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throw himſelf into the river, thinking to ſwim over it; 
but he was drowned in the attempt. The Spaniard. 
choſe rather to be taken; and he was brought back to 
Paris, with the body of L'Hote, which was drawn out 
of the water. Villeroi ſeemed truly affli ted that they 
had not been able to ſeize his clerk alive: indeed he 
had reaſon to regret it; it was the only means he had 
left to ſtop the mouth of ſlander. He was the firſt to 
propoſe to me, in a letter he wrote to me about this 
affair, to have the carcaſe t treated with the utmoſt 
ignominy, and to puniſh the Spaniard in an exemplary 
manner. 5 1. | 1's 1 

- ALL this could not appeaſe the king. He knew not, 
for a long time after this adventure, in what light to 
behold Villeroi ; and was three days in doubt whether 
it was not fit to baniſh him from his preſence. But 
Villeroi threw himſelf at his majeſty's feet, with ſo 
many marks of a profound ſorrow, ſhed tears in ſuch 
abundance, and made ſuch deep proteſtations of his 
innocence, that Henry could not help believing him 
(though the world would never be perſuaded, but that 
he only feigned'to believe him) and with that goodneſs, 
ſo natural to him, granted the pardon he fo vehemently 
rel . MaTTERS 


1 The ſutgeons who examined his corps were unanimouſly of opinion, 
if we may give credit to L'Etoile, that he had not been drowned : and, 
as there was no more appearance of his having been ſtabbed or ſtrangled, 
they concluded he had been ſmothered, and afterwards thrown into the 
river. The Septennaire takes no notice of this examination by the ſur- 
geons, but gives an ample detail of the particulars of L'Hote's flight, 
and the manner in which he was found, which totally deftroys the vali- 
dity of the account given by L'Etoile, who upon other occaſions, bas 
given ſufficient proofs of his diſlike to M. de Villeroi, and yet could not 
avoid acknowledging, that Henry IV. did not treat M. de Villeroi with 
the more coldneſs on this account. Taking the trouble, ſays he, of 
«© going even to his houſe, to comfort him in his ſorrow, not diſcovering 
« the. leaſt ſigns of diffidence of him by reaſon, of what had paſt, but 
« ſeeming rather to put more truſt in him chan before. It was there-, 
6e fore ſaid at court, that it was happy for him he had ſo good a maſter, 
« fince, in affairs of ſtate of ſo much conſequence, kings and pripces 
4 uſually expect maſters ſhould be anſwerable for the acts of their ſer» 


« yants.” Anno 1604, p. 24. 
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MaTTERs were in this ſlate, when I returned to 
Fontainebleau, to inform his majeſty what I was indiſ- 
penſably obliged to do, of the repreſentations made me 


by the foreign ambaſſadors. It was reſolved, that the 


. Cypher made uſe of by our ambaſſadors ſhould be chang- 
ed; and the king now thought only of taking advantage 
of this incident, to make Villeroi more exact, (I repeat 
the king's own words) More cautious in the choice of 
his clerks, and leſs haughty than he had formerly been. 
His majeſty concerted with me in a letter, which he 
thought likely to produce this effect, becauſe I was to 
make it public: this letter was brought to me at Pa- 
ris by Perroton from the king, as if to acquaint me 
with the indulgences he had thought fit to ſhew Ville- 
roi. The contents were, that his majeſty could not 
refuſe a pardon to the tears and entreaties of this 
ſecretary; that I ought no longer to diſtruſt him, ſince 
he did not; and that, in his preſent condition, charity 
required, that I ſhould write to him a letter to give 

him comfort, and an aſſurance of my inden 1 and 
this he intreated me to do. 

I SECONDED the good intentions of his majeſty 
without any reluctance, and, I may even ſay, with 
more ſincerity than he required of me, except that I 
could not prevail upon myſelf to write to Villeroi, 
that I held him entirely diſculpated. This J thought 
would appear a ridiculous piece of flattery: I ſaid 
enough to afford him the means of perſuading the 
public, by my letter, that I was convinced he was 
innocent of the capital crime of which he was accuſ- 
ed. I gave him the hint of the declaration he pub- 
liſhed ſome days afterwards, and repreſented to him, 
that he ouglit to endeavour to ſfiut the mouths of the 
proteſtants, to whoſe cenſure he had laid himſelf 

open; and that the only method he could uſe for that 
purpoſe, was to relax a little of that violence he had 
ſhewn againſt them, by ſeeking to inſpire the ca- 


and 


tholits, with more benevolent. ſentiments of them ; 
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and laſtly, to appear publicly the —— of that re- 
gulation I had ſo often propoſed to him to eſtabliſh a 
perfect concord between theſe two bodies. If in this 
jetter 1 added, that his abſolute juſtification in the 
king's opinion depended upon his future behaviour, 
and if as to what had paſſed 1 produced the example 
of marechal Biron, it was only in obedience to the 
King's commands, who was willing to en Seer. 
but not weak. 

VIIIIROI, in his anſwer to my letter, thanked me 
for the advice I had given him, which he aſſured me 
be would exactly follow, and for my good offices, 
Which he proteſted he would never forget. He con- 
feſſed, that he ought not to have ſo blindly confided in 
a young man like L*Hote, and was candid enough to 
acknowledge, that although his conſcience did not re- 

proach him with the guilt of any crime againſt the 
king, yet the error he had fallen into was ſufficient to 
caſt a ſtain upon his reputation, which all the faithful 
ſervices he was reſolved to continue to render his ma- 
jeſty, during the remainder of his life, would never 
wipe off. In his defence he only ſaid, that the great 
obligations L' Hote had received from him were what 
made it ſo difficult for him to believe he could fail in 
| 3 duty. Villeroi ſeldom wrote to me without renew- 

the mention of his fault, his misfortune, and his 
rde and almoſt always the obligations he thought 
15 owed to me on this occaſion. 

Fr appeared, that Barrault did not give credit to 
the injurious reports that were ſpread of Villeroi by 
his enemies, ſince he wrote to him, a ſhort time af- 
terwards, and gave him an account of a converſa- 
tion between himſelf and Prada, of which L'Hote 
was the ſubject. Rafis had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the recompence that was made him; beſides 
the ſum of fifteen hundred and ſixty livres, which 
he received from Barrault when he left Spain, a gra- 
_ of a thouſand crowns was beſtowed. on 2 

a an 
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and all the conditions agreed by the ambaſſador were 
fulfilled. This did not hurt Barrault himſelf, being 


paid in the laſt quarter of his penſion. Deſcartes re- ö 
preſented to the king, that a man could not live in 


Spain but at great expence; and that, notwithſtanding 
all my letters, his maſter had not been able to get any 
thing from that quarter. 

T nE paper upon religion, that has been mentioned 
before, conſiſted of ſome articles, which, if received by 
the catholics and proteſtants, appeared to me capable of 
uniting the two religions, by deſtroying that deteſtable 
prejudice which makes them load each other with the 

harſh accuſations of hereſy and treaſon, impiety and 


1dolatry. This paper I had drawn up with the conſent 
and approbation of his majeſty ; and I ſhewed it to him 


ſeveral times, in the preſence of the biſhop of Evreux, 
Bellievre, Villeroi, Sillery, and father Cotton. 

Ir the proteſtants do not believe all the catholics 
profeſs, it cannot at leaſt be denied, that we believe 
nothing which they do not likewiſe 3 and that what 
we believe contains all that is eſſential to the Chriſtian 
Religion, the Ten Commandments, the Apoſtles 
Creed, and the Lord's. Prayer, being the great and 
general foundation + of our common faith. Here 
then let us ſtop, and conſider the reſt as ſo many du- 
bious points, about which men may be left at ful li- 
berty to have different opinions. We are perſuaded; 
that it is not only uſeleſs, but criminal, to ſearch in- 
to the ſecrets of the Almighty ; but we not only 
ſearch into his ſecrets, but ſet up ourſelves as judges of 
them, when we charge one another as criminal for hav- 
ing different opinions, and different degrees of know- 
ledge, with relation to ſpeculative truth, though know - 


e in all its different degrees, is received from God. 


Let 


+ I do not think it 1 to loſe any time in giving a ſerious an- 
ſwer to theſe arguments of our author. After having allowed him the, 
character of an able politician, we may, without injuſtice, deny his qua- 
lifications as a profound divine. What he ſays here may be called treats. 
ing — political Je. 
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Let us leave to him alone the knowledge of his ſecrets, 
as well as the diſpenſations of his providence: let us 
allow to the ſovereign magiſtrate, what the public good 
requires, the power of puniſhing thoſe who violate the 
laws of charity in any ſociety; for it belongs not to any 
human judicature to puniſh errors only cognizable by 
God. Let us conſider this in another view; if our un- 
happineſs be ſuch, that the error is on our ſide, can the 
catholics imagine that they ſhall bring us into their no- 
tions by abuſe and perſecution? Compaſſion and ten- 
derneſs are the only means that do any ſervice to reli- 
gion, and the only means that religion dictates: the 
zeal which is ſo much boaſted, is only rage or obſtina- 
cy, diſguiſed under a reputable appellation. This was 
the ground-work of my paper: nothing. can be more 
plain or more true; but the power which men allow 
truth to have over them is very ſmall; and what is 
generaly called reaſon in religion, if examined well, is, 
in moſt men, nothing more than their own paſſion. 
Ir to reconcile the two religions is morally impoſ- 
| able, it may, with equal certainty, be ſaid to be po- 
litically impoſſible, ſince it cannot be done without 
the concurrence of the pope, which cannot be ex- 
peRted, ſince it was not obtained in the pontificate of 
Clement VIII. who, of all the popes that have for a 
long time ſat in the ſee of Rome, was moſt free 
From party prejudices, and had more of that gentle- 
neſs and compaſſion which the goſpel preſcribes to all 
its followers. 

THz holy father was at this time ſo old and 1n- 
firm, that his death was hourly expected. The 
king thought it neceſſary to ſend the cardinals de 
Joyeuſe, and de Sourdis to Rome, to manage the in- 
tereſts of the nation in the approaching conclave. 
His majeſty, by the advice of cardinal Joyeuſe, gave 
de Sourdis nine thouſand livres for - his equipage, and 


the expence of Ws Journey, with a penſion of two 
20 1 thouſand 
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thouſand * hundred crowns. a year, during the 
time that he ſtaid at Rome upon his affairs. | 
ONE of the laſt actions of Clement the eighth was 


the promotion of eighteen cardinals at one time, which 


made it generally believed that this Pope, finding him- 
ſelf near his end, was deſirous of giving his nephew car- 
dinal Aldobrandin a laſt proof of his affection, that, ac- 
cording to all appearances, would place him upon the 
pontifical throne, by the great number of dependants 
on his family which were introduced into the conelave, 
or, at leaſt, that the papal dignity ſhould be conferred 
on one under whom this cardinal might expect to 
govern. Two of theſe hats were to be given to 
France: and the choice of the two men whom the 
king was to name to his holineſs for this dignity, was 
the occaſion of a ſtrong intrigue at court, between 
the biſhop of Evreux and Seraphin 'Olivary * on one 
ſide, and meſſieurs de Villars, archbiſhop of Vienne, 
and de Marquemont on the other. The two laſt were 
ſupported by the intereſt of Bellievre, Villeroi, Sillery, 
hh all their friends; and I thought myfelf obliged to 
range myſelf on the ſide of Du- Perron and Olivary, 
the one being my biſhop and particular friend, and 
the other remarkably diſtinguiſhed for his eminent 
piety. Notwithſtanding all the intrigues of the op- 


poſite party, Du-Perron and Olivary were preferred; 


and the former, by my advice, wrote a letter of thanks 


to Villeroi, as if he had really ſolicited his advance 


ment: ſuch is the cuſtom of courts. | 
Tx preſſing affairs that had obliged his majeſty 


to leave — and at the beginning of ſpring, 


was the clearing and ſigning the common computa- 
tions for the expence of his buildings, his hunting, 
his re ee axhikewiſe of the fortifications, ar- 

tiller Ys 


=. 1 Olivary Caraills, an Italian by deſcent, but born at Lyons, 
patriarch of Alexandria. Jerom de Villars, Denis de Marquemont, 


archbiſhop of Lyons: he afterwards was made a cardinal, and ambaſſador 


from France to Rome, 
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tillery, and roads. When the day was fixed for the 
tranſacting this buſineſs, his majeſty, to ſhun that crowd- 
of petitioners who waited only for an opportunity of 
ſeeing us together, ſent the young Lomenie to tell me 
that I need not come to the Louvre, becauſe he would 


be himſelf the next day at the arſenal; and according- 


ly he came ſo early in the morning, that many of the 
officers, concerned in the affairs that were to be ſett- 
led, all of whom I had ſent for, were not yet come. 
The number of theſe was far from being inconſider- 


able, governors: of fortreſſes, engineers, intendants, 


and comptrollers of the buildings, the ſeveral perſons 


belonging to the board of ordnance, overſeers of bridges 
and cauſeys, and others. 

HENRY had ſomething of conſequence to impart 
to me; I judged ſo by that deep melancholy which, 
notwithſtanding his endeavours to diſguiſe, appear- 
ed in his countenance and language, and alſo becauſe 


he led me into the great gallery of arms, the place 


where he generally communicated his ſecrets to me : 


and here the reader may expect to find one of thoſe 


remarkable converſations that he has W met with 


in theſe Memoirs. 
Ou diſcourſe did not begin nth the chief cauſes 
of his uneaſineſs : the-heart, involved in its own vex- 


ation, has need, in the firſt inſtant, of the help of 


other objects to be diſentangled, eſpecially if with this 


vexation be mingled ſomething of confuſion. There- 
fore the dukes of Bouillon and 'Tremouille, with the 


reſt of that cabal, were the ſubject he firſt led to; 
theſe perſons having lately through malice united them- 


ſelves with the prince of Condé, the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, and the family of d' Entragues; and thoſe 
from whom his majeſty had received this information, 


offered to prove the truth of it by their own letters, 
and other undeniable teſtimonies. 


HAvixd deſired this prince to allow me a whe: 
| dey to conſider. what * it was moſt proper to 


give 
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give him on occaſion of this new intrigue, he chang- 
ed the diſcourſe to his excurſion to Chantilly, his 
hunting; and afterwards he gave me an account of his 
loſſes at play, the money he laid out in preſents to his 
miſtreſſes, and other ſuperfluous expences, which were 
to have their place in the expence of the current year, 
as well as the money applied to the manufactures and 
other buildings, which altogether made up ſo conſi- 
derable a ſum, that Henry, who ſecretly reproached 
himſelf for theſe extravagancies, could think of no 
better expedient to prevent the confuſion he expected 
my remonſtrances would give him, than to add, before 
I had time to reply, that I might alſo place there a 
gratuity of ſix thouſand crowns, which he now granted 
me. This precaution could not hinder me from giving 
evident marks of my aſtoniſhment and grief at the 
increaſe of ſuch trifling expences. Henry again en- 
deavoured to avoid coming to any explanation with 
me, by ſaying, that, after ſpending ſo great a part of 
his life in continual labours and fatigue, he had a right 
to allow himſelf now ſome indulgence in his pleaſures. 
I anſwered the king with my accuſtomed ſincerity and 
firmneſs, that what he ſaid was indeed very reaſonable 
and juſt, if, inſtead of thoſe great projects he had com- 
municated to me, and which by his orders I had im- 
parted to the king of England, he had reſolved to 
paſs the reſt of his life in the enervating pleaſures of 
luxury; but that if he ſtill retained any thoughts of 
purſuing his former ſchemes, he would deceive him- 
ſelf greatly if he ſuppoſed them compatible with ſuch - 
expenſive amuſements, and therefore he muſt deter- 
mine his choice upon the one or the other. I ſtopped 
at theſe words; Henry having ſilently liſtened to me 
while I was ſpeaking, like a man who was full of 
_ anxiety, and wholly abſorbed in thought. But the 
preſent diſpoſition of the heart, whatever that may 
be, always governs our firſt emotions, and in him 
that moment produced nothing but vexation and 


rage 2 
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rage: yet he contented himſelf with telling me, that 
he perceived I had entertained very unfavourable 
thoughts of him, and commanded me, without 
troubling him any more, to carry the ſums he had 
mentioned to account. 
STILL, however, I was not diſcouraged. I knew the 
heart of this prince as well as my own ; I had always 
found him ſenſible to glory, and open to conviction, 
and J could not believe him changed in ſo ſhort a time: 
Inſtead therefore of having recourſe to the ordinary 
palliatives, after telling him, that I ſaw plainly the 
freedom I had formerly uſed in my repreſentations was 
now become diſpleaſing to him, I again renewed the 
former ſubjeQ, and talked to him of the meaſures he 
had already taken-in Germany and ltaly, to prepare the 
way for thoſe glorious actions he one day intended to 
perform, and the ſucceſs the perſons he had employed 
there for that purpoſe had already found. I repeated, 
that it was uſeleſs to take all this trouble, if the mo- 
ney that ſhould be deſtined for thoſe great enterpriſes, 
was ſquandered away on unneceſſary expences. I 
convinced him, by a very exact calculation, that he 
could not engage in the execution of theſe deſigns, with- 
out having before hand forty-five millions entire, that 
is, the revenue of two years, which it required the 
ſtricteſt economy to keep together ; and that with this 
ſum the war could not be ſupported more than three 
years, without anticipating the royal revenues, or bur- 
thening the people with extraordinary taxes. This 
the following calculation makes evident. 
Tux maintenance of an army of fifty e 
foot, which is the leaſt that could be employed on 
this occaſion, will coſt nine hundred thouſand livres 


a month, and nine millions a year, allowing only ten 


months to the year; ſix thouſand horſe, which is the 
number anſwerable to ſuch a body of infantry, will 
require three hundred and forty thouſand livres, a 


months: that i is, three millions four hundred enen 
ivres 
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livres a year; a train of artillery of forty pieces of 


cannon, cannot well be ſupplied at a leſs expence than 
a hundred and fifty thouſand livres a month, and 
fifteen hundred thouſand a year. Theſe three ar- 


ticles alone make up fourteen millions each year; 


and by conſequence near forty- two millions will be 
required for the three years together, on a ſuppoſi- 
tion that the war will continue ſo long. The ex- 
pence of making levies, of hiring carriages, of vic- 


tual, and other things abſolutely neceſſary at the be- 


ginning of the war, cannot be eſtimated at leſs than 


a hundred and fifty thouſand livres; the waſte of 


that victual, with other unforeſeen expences in am- 
munition, muſt amount likewiſe to the ſame ſum. 
The remainder of the forty-five millions, it may ea- 


| be imagined will be conſumed in extraordinar 
g y 


expences, too tedious'to inſert here. | 
THE king ſtill anſwered, that, before every thing 
could be in readineſs for the execution of theſe 


ſchemes, ſo many obſtacles would ariſe as to render 


all his endeavours uſeleſs: but while he ſpoke in this 


_— 1 perceived that his anger was already 'whiolly 


extinguiſhed, and that he approved of all 1 had ſaid 
to him. This he 'immediately after confeſſed, and, 
at the ſame time, declared, with/a ſincerity truly com- 


mendable in an abſolute prince, that the obſtacles he 
| had raiſed, and the ſevere things he had faid to me, 


proceeded only from the anxiety of a heart oppreſſed, 


with a more cruel affliction than that he had at firſt 


complained of when he mentioned the traitorous ca- 
bal, and that his peace was wholly ruined by the be- 
haviour of the queen, and the marchioneſs of Ver- 


neuil. Theſe words, unhappily but too ſincere, an 
ed the ſubject of our converſation. 


Henry's paſſion for mademoiſelle d Entragues 
was one of thoſe unhappy diſeaſes of the mind, that, 
like a ſlow poiſon, preyed upon the principles of 
life ; ſor the heart, attacked in its moſt ſenſible” part, 

feels, 
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feels, indeed, the whole force of its misfortune, but, 
by a cruel fatality, has neither the power, nor the in- 
_ clination to be freed from it. This prince ſuffered all 
the inſolence, the caprices, and inequalities + of temper, 
that a proud and ambitious woman is capable of ſhew- 
ing. The marchioneſs of Verneuil had wit enough to 
. diſcover the power ſhe had over the king; and this 
power ſhe never exerted but to torment him. She 
talked to him continually of her ſcruples, and regretted 
the facility with which ſhe had yielded to his defires ; 
ſcruples which he reſented with ſo much the more rea- 
ſon, as he was not ignorant that ſhe forgot them en- 
tirely with perſons of inferior rank. They now ſeldom 
met but to quarrel : Henry paid a high price for favours 
which were not endeared by that tender ſympathy 
which forms the happineſs of lovers, and which, to 
complete his misfortune, occaſioned almoſt continual 
uneaſineſs between him and the queen his wife. 
Tuls princeſs, on her ſide, who had from nature 
a temper too uncomplying, and from. her country a 
ſtrong propenſity to jealouſy, not being able to make 
her rival feel all the effects of her hatred, revenged 
herſelf upon her huſband : and thus was this unhappy 
prince expoſed to the fury of two women, who 
'agreed in nothing but in ſeparately conſpiring to de- 
0 5 8 e rey 


+ He reproaches her on this account, in ſome of his letters, which 
have been preſerved amongſt the manuſcripts in the king's library, and 
are of his own hand-writing. He writes to his lady in theſe terms: I 
cc perceive from your letter, that neither your eyes, nor your underſtand- 
( ing are extremely clear, ſince you have taken what I wrote to you in a 
ce quite different ſenſe from what I intended. An end muſt be put to 
cc theſe pertneſſes, if you propoſe: to keep the entire poſſeſſion of my 
ct love; for neither as a king or a Gaſcoon, can I ſubmit to them: be- 
ct fides, thoſe who love fincerely as I do, expect to be flattered, not 
ic ſcolded, &c.” «© You have promiſed me, ſays he in another letter, 
c to behave with more prudence, but you muſt be ſenſible, the ſtyle of 
& your other letter could not but give me offence,” &c. Amongſt other 
Original letters of Henry the Great, in poſſeſſion of the preſent duke of 
Sully, there is one from this prince to his miſtreſs, See the collection of 
the letters of Henry the Great, lately publiſhed, 4 
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ſtroy his quiet. Whatever endeavours were uſed to 
produce a reconciliation between the king and his wife, 
were rendered ineffectual almoſt at the ſame moment: 
the queen began immediately to require a ſacrifice that 
Henry could not make her; and his refuſal, though 
| ſoftened with the grant of every other wiſh, affected 
her ſo ſenſibly, that ſhe forgot all his compliances, and 
laboured herſelf to continue the cauſe of her own un- 
eaſineſs, by depriving him, together with the privi- 
leges of a huſband, 'of all that tenderneſs and regard 
that conciliates affection and fixes inclination. - 

SHE was ſoon informed, that the king had given 
mademoiſelle d' Entragues a promiſe of marriage, the 
original of which, as I have formerly mentioned, 
had been torn by me, but another had been drawn 
up by the king; and ſhe never ceaſed tormenting 
him till he had promiſed to get from his miſtreſs 
this paper, which all the eccleſiaſtics whom ſhe con- 
ſulted aſſured her was of no force. Henry, merely 
to oblige her, at length reſolved to defire the mar- 
chioneſs to reſtore it ; and he demanded it of her in 
a manner that ſhewed he would not be refuſed. He 
had juſt left her when he came to the arſenal : the ef- 


fort he had made upon himſelf to take this ſtep, the _ | 


little advantage he had drawn from it, and the offen- 
ſive language with which his miſtreſs had accompanied 
her refuſal, had altogether produted that wt affliction 

in which I ſaw him. 
Tk marchioneſs of Verben, upon the Giſt ER 
mation that it was expected the ſhould reſign the 
promiſe of marriage, threw herſelf into the moſt vio- 
lent tranſport of rage imaginable, and told the king, 
inſolently, that he might ſeek it elſewhere. Henry, 
that he might finiſh at once all the harſh things he 
had to ſay to her, began to reproach her with her 
connexions with tre count d' Auvergne her brother, 
and with the malecontents of the kingdom. She 
would not condeſcend to clear herſelf of this imputed 
crime, 
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crime, but aſſuming in her turn the language of re- 


proach, ſhe told him, that it was not poſſible to live 
any longer with him; that as he grew old he grew 
jealous and ſuſpicious, and that ſhe would with joy 
break off a, correſpondence for which ſhe had been too 
ill rewarded to find any thing: agreeable in it, and 
which rendered her, ſhe ſaid, the object of the public 
hatred. She carried her inſolence ſo far, as to ſpeak of 
the queen in terms ſo contemptuous, that if we may 
believe Henry „ he was upon the point of ſtriking her; 


and that he might not be forced to commit ſuch an 


outrage to decency, he was obliged to quit her abrupt- 
ly, but full of rage and vexation, which he was at no 
pains to conceal, ſwearing that he would make her re- 
ſtore the promiſe that had raiſed this ſtorm. 

AFTER giving me this account of the behaviour of 


his miſtreſs, the remembrance of which renewed all 


his rage, he was forced to grant (and without his 


confeſſion I ſhould, have much ſuſpected it) that he 


ſhould with difficulty bring himſelf to a reſolution of 
keeping the oath he had made in the firſt ſallies of 
his fury: and as it is uſual with lovers, who never 
have ſo. ſtrong an inclination to praiſe the object of 
their paſſion, as after they have ſaid all the injurious 
things poſſible of them, Henry fell again upon the 
good qualities of his miſtreſs, when out of thoſe 


capricious humours, and when thoſe ſudden guſts of 
paſſion had ſubſided. He praiſed, with a tranſport of 


delight, the charms of her converſation, her ſpright- 


ly wit, her repartees ſo poignant, yet ſo full of de- 


licacy and ſpirit; and here indeed he had ſome foun- 
dation for his praiſes. The queen's. temper and 
manners were ſo different, that the contraſt made 
him. ſtill more ſenſible of thoſe charms in his miſtreſs. 


5 J find nothing of all this at home, ſaid he to me. 


J receive neither ſociety, amuſement, nor content 
& from my wife; her converſation is unpleaſing, 


6 her temper harſh, ſhe. never accommodates herſelf 


TY to 
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ce to, my. humour, nor ſhares in any of my cares; 


& when I enter her apartment, and offer to approach | 
| © her with tenderneſs, or begin to talk familiarl 


& with her, ſhe receives me with ſo cold and for- 
e bidding an air, that I quit her in diſguſt, and am 


& obliged to ſeek conſolation elſewhere. When 


% my couſin Guiſe is at the Louvre, I have recourſe 
ce to her converſation to baniſh my uneaſineſs ; yet 
&« ſhe often tells me plain truths, but it is with ſo 
ce good a grace that I cannot be offended, and am 
forced to laugh with her. » Such was the diſpo- 


BD. 


ſition of this prince; and probably the queen had 
only. herſelf to blame, that ſhe had not been able to 


draw him out of the ſnares of her rival, or to diſ- 


engage him from every other intrigue of gallantry : 


at leaſt, he appeared to me to be abſolutely ſincere, 
and to have the beſt intentions imaginable, when he 
preſſed me, at the concluſion of this diſcourſe, to 
uſe my utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon the queen 


his wife, to alter her behaviour, and accommodate 


herſelf more to his humour. 
I was about to anſwer, for this ſubje& ſeemed 


not yet half diſcuſſed, when we were interrupted by 
meſſieurs De-Vic, de Trigny, de Pilles, de Fortria, 


and others, who entered that moment, and told his 
majeſty, that the perſons whom he had ordered to at- 


tend him had waited more than an hour, and that it 


was ſo late it would be impoſſible to do all the buſi - 
neſs that morning. The king, after recommending 
ſecrecy to me, followed them into the hall, and gave 
the reſt of that day, and the two following, wholly 


to the affairs that had brought him to the arfenal. The 


office of ſurveyor of the highways in Guienne was 
given, at my ſolicitation, to Bigoſe 7, who was then in 
his ſervice. A commiſſioner was named to go and pull 


down the fort of Craon. Many other new diſpoſitions 


THE 


were e which I ſhall not mention here. 


+ N. de 1050 or Viſſouſe: he was ſecretary of the finances. | 
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THE king did not fail to take the firſt opportunity to 
renew the converſation that had been ſo unſeaſonably 
interrupted: he had a reconciliation with the queen 
ſo much at heart, that he wrote me billet after billet, 
enjoining me to undertake the taſk he had propoſed to 


me. I was ſenſible I ran great hazards by obeying 


him : a too free and too ardent zeal on theſe occaſions 
with, perſons of this rank often expoſes the mediator 
to the reſentment of one of the parties, and ſome- 
times to that of both; beſides, to ſpeak candidly, 


this employment was leſs ſuitable to me than to any 


other. perſon, theſe little broils being extremely diſ- 


ene to my temper.. 

I THEREFORE reſolved to omit no perſuaſions which 
I thought capable of making Henry himſelf take the 
only reaſonable meaſures that was left him. I brought 
arguments, exhortations, examples, to prove that it de- 
pended upon himſelf to regain his quiet, and fix it upon 


ſolid foundations; and all that was neceſſary for this 


purpoſe, was to exert the maſter and the king, oblige 
the queen to keep her ill humours to herſelf and forbear 


her reproaches, and, above all, her complaints in pub- 


lic, which produced nothing but indecent reflections: 
and as to thoſe who by their malicious informations 
embittered the mind of this princeſs, to puniſh them 


ſeverely for the lighteſt word they dared to utter 
_ againſt him. I repreſented to this prince, that to ſe- 
cure his own peace and the happineſs of his life, re- 
quired only that he ſhould exert a very ſmall part of 


that courage and ſtrength of mind he had ſhewn on 
occaſions of a very different nature ; that his reputa- 
tion ſuffered from that tender fault in his conſtitu- 
tion, almoſt incomprehenſible in ſo great a prince. 
I told him, that a ſovereign, without incurring the 
imputation of tyranny, and by the ſole privilege of 
his high office, might exact from his ſubjects and 
family, as well for his own perſon as his ſtate, that 


obedience ſo neceſſary to preſerve a juſt ſubordination 
and 
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and ſecure EY and that it was abſolutely fit and 
juſt, that- he ſhould chaſtiſe ſuch perſons who made it 

their buſineſs to deſtroy his domeſtic quiet. Fo theſe 
arguments I added the ſtrongeſt entreaties z:1 conjured 


Henry with lifted. hands, _ eyes ſwiniming in tears, 


to employ his authority on this oecaſion: the condition 


1 faw him in fille me with the deepeſt concern. 


rx is certain that this prince had no other part left 
him to take; and I could. never comprehend why he 


appeared ſo ſtrongly averſe, to it. He remembered 


the advice, I had given him at Bleis, which being ſo 
different from that I preſſed him now to follow, gave 
him a kind of advantage over me: he ſeemed to 
be pleaſed with having an opportunity to tell me, 
that I perhaps was the true cauſe of all that had ſince 
happened. But there was nothing ſolid in this ob- 
jection, if well examined j and when I diſſuaded his 
majeſty. from having - teeourſe | to meaſures which 
might have produced dangerous conſequences (this þ 
cannot ſpeak more clearly without betraying the ſe- 


cret I then vewed te keep) I had no intention to 


exclude, him from taking ſuch. gentle and eaſy me- 
thods, as would: be juſtifiable in the father of a fami- 
y to ſscure the tranquillity of his houſe. And Henry 
was reduced to the neceflity of dwning, that if I were 
well aequainted with his diſpoſition, I would be cen- 


vinced it was abſolutely out of his power to act with 


rigpur towards perſons with whom he was aceuſtom- 
ed to live in familiarity, and above all to his wife. 
I Ap nething left but to tell him, that then he 


muſt baniſh his miſtreſs,” and give his wife all the ſa- 
tisfaction ſhe could require. But he prevented me, 


by. ſayings; that! he was ready, if it muſt be ſo, to re- 
move all cauſe of complaint from the queen, pro- 


vided he could be aſſured, that after making her ſo 
great a ſacrifice, he ſfiould find her ſuch as he wiſhed 35 


but that he forefaw he ſhould be plagued all the remain 

der of his life, becauſe this princeſs was weak and 

Ver. IV. D obſtinate 
. 


obſtinate enough to believe, that by acting in the 
manner ſhe did, ſhe followed the dictates of reaſon ;. 


fions. Henry, to convince me' of the juſtneſs of this 
fear, entered into a long enumeration of the queen's 


ſaid before, upon the delight ſne took in eontradicting 
and teazing him; he only added, that ſhe had diſco- 
vered the moſt violent hatred to all his natural chil- 
dren, although born before ſhe came into France, 
which it was not probable ſhe would ever remit ; he 
dwelt upon the little ſenſibility ſhe had ſhewn to his 
tenderneſs and regard for her, or gratitude for the 
extreme attention with which he prevented all the 


not ignorant that ſhe never received any but to ſquan- 
who were continually filling her ears with malicious 


ſtories, and giving her bad advice: he' took me to 
witneſs, that never queen of France had received ſo 


that I had been the firſt to favour and ſolicit for them 
by my wife, and this I did with a view to peace, 
which is often purchaſed by theſe means, and always 
by the king's orders. By the rage this prince expreſſ- 


Florence, no one; : doubtleſs, would have choſen to be 
in the place of theſe two Italians ;” but this rage had 
no other conſequences than making him condemn 
himſelf for not following the advice I was free 
enough to give him when the queen came into 
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ants to paſs the Alps with her. 
Tuts long converſation chneliied with the m 


requeſt as the preceding one had done, that I ſhould 
attempt, by the gentleſt methods I could think of, 
to eee the · queen to more condeſcenſion to her 


if 
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when, in effect, ſhe was only governed by hier paſ< 


faults, in which he but repeated to me what he had 


occaſions ſhe might have for money, although he was 


der upon Leonora and her huſband, and ſome others, 


many and ſuch conſiderable grants ; and it is certain, 


ed againſt Conchini and his wife, whom he conſidered 
as the creatures of Spain, and ſpies of the duke of 


France, which was, to forbid ll her Italian attend- | 


huſband! s 


huſband's will, aud giving her cauſe to ſuſp . 


that I acted by his orders. Henry uſed every t 
ment which 'he thought likely to have any force with. 
me to engage me to undertake this taſk, telling me he 
did not doubt my fucceſs, having, on an occafion ſimi- : 
lar to this, prevailed upon the queen to write a letter. 
to him, when no one elſe could. 
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| * oe! very time that the king gave me this com- 


miſſion to the queen, chance offered me a very fa- 
vourable opportunity to execute it. The moſt common 


method of making grants to this princeſs, was either 


to create edits in her favour, as thoſe which I ave. 
juſt mentioned, or by granting to her the money paid 


upon contracts and bargains which ſucceeded through 
her intereſt and protection. Theſe edicts and contracts 


always paſſed through my hands before they took ef- 
fect; and it was my buſineſs to name, EXAMINE, and 
authoriſe the perſons concerned. 

Tux queen was offered ſour and "twenty thouſand. 


livres, to procure the grant of an edi. concerning. 


the officers of the exciſe in Languedoc. She ſent, 
d'Argouges + to ſhew me. the ediCt, and acquaint 


me with the propoſal. I told d'Argouges, that his 


majeſty might indeed, without doing the public any 


injuſtice, grant the favour the queen required, but. 


that I did, not think ſhe took. a good opportunity to 
obtain it; the king appearing. to be. ſo. diſcontented 


with ſome late proceedings, of this princeſs, that I 
was, afraid he would not have this complaiſance for. 
her, unleſs ſhe firſt endeavoured to remove his diſ- 
| % . 4+ pe. 3; 


4 Florent 4 Argonges, treaſurer of the queen's houſhold : his ſon 


Was, . 
firſt preſident of the parliament of Brittany, and at the time ; of bis 
death, a counſellor of ſtate, and of the privy council, 5 
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pleaſure ; : and [ took the liberty to offer her my-advice 
800 ſervices on this occaſion, if ſhe e could 

be of any uſe to her. The queen, tempted by a ſum, 
ſo conſiderable, accepted my offer, and promiſed every 
thing, believing that, by writing a ſwbmiſſive letter to. 
the as ſhe had done before, ſhe ſhould certainly 
pg accordingly ſhe wrote a letter, and ſent for 
me to ſhew it me, appearing 1 to alter whatever I 
Judged improper in it. 

Nx vER had any ſtep ſhe had taken coft her ſo much. 
She had ſo great an averſion for the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, that ſhe” would hardly deign to pronounce 
her name : but if any circumſtance occurred to intro- 
duce the mention of her, her geſtures, her emotions, 
her very filence itſelf, expreſſed, in the moſh lively 
manner, what ſhe would not ſay. As it was abſolutely. 
neceſſary . to accuſtom her to hear her rival ſpoken 
of, I put her upon this ſubje& without reſerve; and 
then "he conſoled herſelf with. | giving. the ES. 
the moſt ſevere epithets her i imagination could furniſh. 
Her with; ſhe ſaid ſhe never could reſolve to look fa- 
yourably upon a woman who had dared to bring her- 
ſelf in compariſon with, her, and inculcated the fame 
Ade and 5 8 of 15 0 for her f in ITT 1 1 8 
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but ſhewing her how much the cauſe of them was 
increaſed. by her behaviour to the king, made her 
ſo fully ſenſible | of her fault, that. ſhe küßte another 
h Sigh in the terms 1 dictated to. her, and ſent it to 

e king, who had, left her. at Fontainebleau, and. and 
10 then at Paris. While, he \ was under the. impreſ-. 
ſion of the | joy this letter are him, he returned her 
an anſwer ſo tender and polite, as it might naturally 
be expected would produce one from the queen in 


"BF (fame, Grain: but Aae juſt belace this. 


letter 


letter was delivered to her, her emiſſaries Had informed 
her; that the king was gone as uſual to the marchioneſs 
de Verneuil, and infinuated that he was diverting Him- 


ſelf with his miſtreſs at her credulity. She now for- 


all that ſhe had promiſed, ſaid the king had de- 
| ceived her; and, inſtead of writing, told the meffenger 
who brought her his majeſty's letter, with a cold and 
contemptuous air, that ſhe need not write, ſinee ſhe 
expected to. ſee the king the next day, as he had pro- 
miſed her. The king was piqued, as it was natural 


he ſhould be, at this behaviour, and could not be ſtlent: 
| thoſe that heard what he ſaid in the firſt emotions of 


his anger, were not perſons who he could expect would 
be as ſecret as I was, to whom he wrote directly. All 


that was ſaid on both ſides was reported to each of 


them, and matters were now in a worſe ſtate than before. 
 - I was now engaged in a new affair, that of ſet- 
tling the debate; but at moſt I could! expe& only an 
interval of peace, which would continue no longer 


than others had done, while his majeſty could net 
prevail upon himfelf to take the only effectual me- 


thods that remained. 'Thefe propoſals I again made 
| him, when he fent La- Varenne for me dee day, td: 
find, if poſſible, ſome remedy for his cominual dif- 
quiets, which betame every day more: inſupportable. 


I found him im the Orangerie of the Tuilleries, which 


a ſhower of rain had obliged him to enter; 5 ane as 
he was: repeatedly prefling me to tell him what he 
mould do, and, upon my refuſal, abſolutely com- 
manded me to give him my advice; „ Fhen oblige 
_ « four or five perſons, faid I to him, toopaſs the feay 
and as many others the Alps.“ The king an- 
fwered, that half of my coudſel he could follow with» 
out any difficulty, ſince nothing hindeted him from 
"exerciſing ſore ſeverity upon t thoſe ſeditious perſons 
who were conſpiring againſt him in his court, but that 


it was not the 3 with the Italians 3 becaufe” chat 


= not 1 had has —_ to NN from that 


vindictive 
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vindictive people, but likewiſe by removing her fa- 
vourites, he ſhould give ſuch offence to the queen, as 
would render her for ever implacable. The king, after 
refleQing a little upon the propoſal I had made him, 
fell upon a very ſingular expedient, which was, to get 
this princeſs herſelf to conſent to what I had adviſed. 
He ſtopped there, as if the thing had really been poſſi- 
ble, and infiſted upon my uſing all my endeavours to 
work this miracle, promiſing me, that if I ſucceeded, 
he would, from that moment, renounce all his gallan- 
tries. After the king had given me this new commiſ- 
ſion, he left me, as he ſaid, to meditate upon it, and 
continued his walk alone in the garden, the rain nn 8 
ceaſed during our converſation, 
I ͤpip not begin with the queen, by 550 imme- 
diately a ſacrifice which I ſaw ſhe was not diſpoſed 
to make; I believed, that if ever a favourable: oppor- 
tunity offered to prevail upon her, it would be when 
there was a perfect agreement between their ma- 
jeſties; and this I laboured with ſo much aſſiduity to 
produce, that at length I reconciled them more 
thoroughly than they had ever been before; they 
agreed to forget all the paſt, and for the future to be 
deaf to all malicious informers. This calm laſted 
three weeks, and during that time the court was full 
of joy, and different amuſements were thought of 
every day: but ſome new ſtratagems of the mar- 
chioneſs de VerneuiPs having produced their ordinary 
effect, theſe good reſolutions vaniſhed again, and it 
became neceſſary, as a laſt defturoes to E ce the 
8 propoſed by the king. zh i n 
Ir may eaſily be imagined, in hat manner the 
queen received a propoſal to ſend away, in ſome ſort 
diſgracefully, thoſe perſons: of her houſhold whom 
ſhe loved the moſt. I expected ſhe would refuſe me, 
and I had no hopes but from my obſtinacy in re- 
turning often to the charge: but this princeſs con- 


tinued inflexible ; and, to Tap the truth, Henry, ow 
| is 
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his ſide, ſo ill performed the promiſe he had given me, 
to reward this ſacrifice by that of renouncing all other 


attachments but to his wife, that ſhe drew from thence 
her beſt arguments for not yielding to mine. | 


WHrarTl had foreſeen, really happened; the queen, 
inſtigated by thoſe whom I directly attacked, began to 
ſeek a quarrel even with me, and complained that 1 
had not kept my word with her, as if it had been in 
my power to feparate' Henry from his miſtreſs. But 


I did not fail to obſerve to her, that ſhe performed her 
and by that appearance of coldneſs 


promiſe no better; 
and diſlike,” which; after ſo many relapſes, the king 
looked upon as inſurmountable, ſhe was herſelf the 
cauſe of that evil ſhe imputed to me. I propoſed 
madame de Guiſe to her as an example ſhe ſhould fol- 
low, if ſhe ever hoped" to fix the king's affections 
ſolely upon herſelf. She afterwards complained public- 
ly, that I did not pay all the reſpect J ought to have 
done to her letters: this I was acquainted with by the 
>wife of Conchini, who was leſs unreaſonable and im- 
prudent, than any other of her favourites, by whom 
ſne was abſolutely verned. To this complaint I an- 
ſwered, that it was indeed true I did not always pay 
regard to letters which I ſaw written by the hand of 
any of her ſecretaries, becauſe they were either dicta- 


ted without her knowledge, by unjuſt ſolicitors who 
abuſed her name, or written with a view to draw her 


reſentment upon me if I refuſed to comply with them; 


but as for thoſe written with her own hand, I defied” 
any one to accuſe me with having neglected to anſwer 


| them with the utmoſt deference and reſpect. 


- To: ſay the truth, it was abſolutely beben that 
I ſhould ' continually call to remembrance, as I did, 
the duty I owed to the wife of my king, that T might. 
not be carried by her unreaſonable importunities to 
any failure of reſpect or obedience; for indeed there 


was no end of her demands: the expences of her 
! Dis e nee ON 
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houſhold alone coſt the king every year three hundred 
and forty-five thouſand livres; all the gratuities, con- 
tracts, and ediQs, that were made in her favour were 
not ſufficient to ſupply her other expences: ſhe' one 
day, in a fit of ill- humour, pawned her rings and jew- 
_ els, or rather thoſe that belonged to the queens of 
France, and there was a neceſſity for drawing money 
from the exchequer .to.' redeem them; the - edi&t” of 
exempts was paſſed in every parifh.for: her advantage; 
ſome receivers of Rouerque and Querey being behind- 
| hand in their payments, the money was applied to 
| Her uſes; ſhe took upon herſelf to pay the nuptial 
expences of Santi, her Italian gardener, and atked 
me for fix hundred livres for that purpoſe : this was 
indeed but a trifling ſum, but by ſuch triſles as theſe 
one may judge of this prineeſs's diſpoſition with re- 
gard to cxconomy, What could I do in this perplex- 
ing ſituation, ſince the inconvenience was equal, whe-! 
ther I granted all, or refuſed all, but to refuſe whatever 
was really an encroachment upon juſtice, and a detri- 
ment to the public good, and in ſuch demands as muſt 
indiſpenſably 85 granted, and eſpecially edifts, to pre- 
vent any oppreſſion in levying the money? As to their 
majeſties perſonal quarrels, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
in the king's conduct there were unaccountable 
weakneſſes, and * the queen's, Antxcuſable be aut | 
larities. 3 
FRoM the little ſucceſs 1 had met with ever fines: I:: 
had firſt interpoſed in theſe domeſtic debates, I at 
length was: fully convinced, that in theſe affairs ſuch. 
only as were | intereſted ſhould undertake to mediate. 
between the parties; I therefore quietly ſlipped my 
neck out of the collar, and wilhoghy left the field 
open td Sillery, whom the king likewife made uſe 
| of on this oecaſion. He dag Mi found that Sil- 
tlery managed the two ladies better than I, which I 
had no difficulty. to believe: this employment re- 


| Y quired ä and diſimulation ; J could nei- 


ther 
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ther flatter the ſentiments of others, nor diſguiſe my 


own ; and without this there was nothing to hope for, | 


and every thing to fear: and there the reſentment! of ' a 


wife and a miſtrefs both was to be dreaded, which made 


the danger fo much the greater. By what has been 


related, my firſt obſer vation has been fully made out 3 
and the — L may ſay, was no leſs verified by the: 
event, ſince,” if F had not been extremely, cautious, I 


ſhould: have certainly been the victim of the lover and 
| the miſtreſs, and upon the following occaſion. | 
AT the time when the miſunderſtanding. between: 


| Henry and the marchioneſs of Verneuil increaſed} 
every day, I was defired by the king to make Rer 


very ſevere reproaches in his name. Inſtead of re- 


lenting, or confeſſing her fault, ſhe affumed-ſo haughty, 


an air, and anſwered with ſo little reſpe&z that this: 
once I began to hope the affair would not end but in an 
open rupture, which was what I moſt ardently: wihedi 
for: ſhe: riot only refuſed to give his majeſty the ſatis- 


faction he demanded of her, but appeared ſo fully de- 


termined to break off all commerce with the king, that 


ſhe even went fo far, as to ſolicit me in the moſt earneſt 


manner imaginable, to prevail upon the king to conſent 
to this refolution, as being equally neceſſary to the fu- 
ture happineſs of them — and deſired, that as ſoon 

as I went home I would write a letter to the king: 

which had been concerted between us, in which ſhe: 
expreſſed herſelf in terms ftrong enough to make me 
conclude the aQted- fincerely.” — the kndw-- 
ledge Þ had of this woman's character was ſufficient- to 


give me apprehenfrons that ſhe would diſavow all that * 
E fhould write to the king, and pretend that I had en- 


deavoured, by underhand practices, to widen the breach 


between her and this prince: a conduſt which, in- 


dulgent as he was, he would have never been able to 
pardon; for in affairs of love he carried his ſenſibility 
and delicacy very far. I therefore took the" e 
PESO FL 1 10 Ds 5 tion 
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tion to ſend this letter to the marchioneſs before it 


was given to the king, and at the ſame time deſired ſne 
ki ne read and examine it with attention, that ſhe. 
it be convinced I had ſaid nothing more in this 
— (which was very long) than ſhe had diQated to 
mei; and intreated her to let me know, whether I had 
not ſcrupulouſly obſerved the purport of her words. 
Lreeommended it in a particular manner to the bearer, 
to bring me back no verbal meſſage, but to oblige this 
lady to write what [ſhe thought neceſſary to be altered 
in the letter, _ all that ſhe would have me add 
ee en Int 7 49 
SHE: had already colin: 3 Coo the fenerity of 
Her fiyſt reſolution; my meſſenger perceived it, by her 
cuvilling at the terms, and appearing diſſatisfied, though 
the did not give the leaſt hint that the letter ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed. ' My ſervant finding that ſhe returned the 
letter, after all this vague declamation, without any 
poſitive anſwer, remembered the orders I had given 
him, and told her, that having a very indifferent me- 
mory, he intreated that ſhe would write down what 
ſhe had juſt ſaid to him, that he might not incur any 
blame from his maſter for his having forgot, or im- 
perfectly reported, any of her words. She underſtood 
his meaning, but had gone too far to recede; ſhe 
therefore took the pen, and wrote to me, that ſhe 
roved of the whole letter, except one expreiſion, 
which was ſufficient, ſhe ſaid, to put the king into a 
violent paſſion: I had told the king in this letter, that 
the marchioneſs entreated him ſtill to allow her the 
Rondur of ſeeing him ſometimes, but to have no pri- 
vate correſpondence with her: the laſt words ſhe 
foftened by adding, that might be prejudicial: to 
. him, which made no great differencde. 
© ÞCAREFULLY depoſited the eee 8 letter, 
and ſent mine to the king, not without having ſome 
hopes, that pride and affronted. love, if not reaſon, 
would prevail upon him to concur in the reſolution 


his 
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his miſtreſs had taken, and that he would at length 
- ceaſe to be the ſlave of a woman. In effect, he read 
my letter twice over with all the indignation and rage 
which might naturally be expected. How! ſaid he, 
“ does ſhe deſire our correſpondence may be broke 
6 off? J deſire it more ardently than ſhe does; ſne 
te ſhall be taken in her own ſnares.” The king utter- 
ed theſe words in a low voice, but my meſſenger 
heard them. He aſked for paper and pens, and wrote 
a billet to me that inſtant, in which he promiſed, that 
on the Monday following the marchioneſs of Verneuil 
ſhould: receive a letter from his hand, which ſhould 
prove that he ſtill knew how to command his paſſions. 
Puls billet of the king's was dated the 16th of 

April, but that of Monday never came; but on his 
arrival at Paris, he flew immediately to his miſtreſs's 
houſe, flattering himſelf that he ſhould at leaſt over- 

 whelm her with confuſion, and force from her a 
thouſand painful regrets. Far from it: it was him- 
ſelf that played this part; he diſavowed all that 
his agents had done; he condemned himſelf; in 
a word, he threw himſelf upon the mercy of her 
Vvho had juſt treated him with the utmoſt contempt. 
Then it was that I thought myſelf happy to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a letter from the marchioneſs that could re- 
ſtrain his reſentment againſt me. She however ima- 
gined, that this letter could not hinder me from ap- 
pearing; through her repreſentations, as an incen- 
diary and flanderer. I would not take upon me to 
anſwer for Henry's good opinion of me that moment; 
the letter I ſhewed him when he came to the arſenal: 


undeceived him, but it could not open his eyes u- 


on the arts of his unworthy miſtreſs; he told me at 
parting, that he would chide her ſeverely. I did not 
believe him; N indeed how could I after what had 
juſt happened! 

AFTER the eee derem the king and 
the queen, which was made, as has been ſeen, at 
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the expence of the marchioneſs of Verneuit; this wo- 


man, who for the firſt time thought herſelf really aban» 


dened,: undertock to ruin this peace, and unhappily but 
too well accompliſhed her purpoſe. It is wonderful to 
think how many ſprings ſhe put in motion to awaken 
the king's love for her, and excite his jealouſy; even 
religion was profaned to ſerve har purpoſe; ſhe would 
he a hun, and devote herſelf to perpatual confine» 
ment; ſhe openly joined the party of the malecon- 
tents, ſhe ſought out all the young women to whom 
Henry had diſeovered any attachment, and prevailed 
upon theni to forge ſuch promiſes of marriage as that 
he had given to her; ſhe made ſo infolent an uſe of that, 
35 to pretend to deri ve from it a chimerical right to get 
the queen's marriage annulled; and, what is hardly to. 
be eredited, found! eccleſiaſtics who countenanced her 
in theſe extravagancies, and who were hardy enough to 
pubbſh the banns of marriage, which ſhe boaſted ſhe 
would oblige the king to contract with her. At the 
ſame time a great number of letters and memoirs were 
diſtributed among the publio, in which the ridiculous 
pretenſions of this woman were ſupported f. Henry 
would have given any reward for a diſcovery of the 
author of theſe writings, his whole court were em- 
ployed to find them out, and myſelf among the reft. : 
__E8H40v4D: never come to an end if I undertook: to! 
relate all the - circumſtances of this affair, which, 
triſting as the greater part of them are, brought a 
good deal of trouble upon ſome that had a fhare in it: 
but I am weary. of diſplaying thoſe little weakneſſes 
in a prince, who,. on other occaſions, has afforded! 
me ſo many opportunities of admiring the heroic. 


+ See the cardinal D*ONar's, complaints on this eccaſion againft the 
courts of Spain and Savoy, and in particular againſt a eapuchin, called 
father Hillary, of Grenoble, who carried on a cabal at Rome in favour! 
of the marchioneſs de Verneuil's party, Letters of the 224 February, 
and 15th October, 1601, and the 1K of April 2602. The liberty of. 


publifhing fatirical libels was never ſo great as at that time. 
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firmneſs of his mind. This ſtorm, which was occa- 
fioned by a mere love-quarrel, ended, as uſual with 
Henry, in an inereaſe of tendernefs for his unwortlyy 
miſtreſs, wHick carried the miſunderſtanding between 
him and the queen to greater heights than ever f. It 
was fixed, that by a moſt unaecountable eontradiction 
in the nature of things, this prince ſhould, through- 
out his whole life, ſeek lis pleaſures and gratifiogtions 
at the expenee of his quiet and his health. Theſe 
two motives made me ſtill intereſt myſelf in theſe un- 
pleaſing affairs; for I could not, without the moſt ſen- 
fible affliction, oe the health of a prince ſo dear to 
me declining every day. He had not indeed any ill- 
neſs this year that immediately threatened his life, hut 
he never gave ſo much employment to the phyficians, 
La Riviere and Du-Laurens; he was obliged to uſe 
bleeding often, and obſerved a ſtrift regimen, to pre- 
vent the bad effects of a blood heavy and inflamed, 
which brought frequent indi [poſitions upon him: rage, 
grief, and impattence,- threw him inte ſuch an agita- 
tion, that one day, being violently offended” at ſore 
late proceeding of the marchioneſs de Vernenil, the 
arm in which he had been bled the evening before, 
opened again, as he was ſitting down to dinner. The 
queen accompanied him this year in his joutney to 
Menceaux, Whither he went to drink the" waters of 
Pougues and Spa f, with the greater conveniency. po 
NoTmNG would have been wanting to complete 
the unhappineſs of theſe domeſtic quarrels, if queen 
8 prin, whey had borne a part in them: this was the 
only 


+ * The duke of PR has often told me (ſays the author of L. liſ- 
« toire de Ia Mere et du Fils) that he neret knew, them a week together 
*« without quarrelling. He alſo told me, that once the queen was ſo far 
e tranſported with paſſion, that being near the King, and haftly Uftir 
« up her arm, be was ſo ap pprehenfive ſhe was going to db ſomething für- 
« ther, that he caugbt hold of her with leſs reſpect than he wiſhed. 
4c to have done, and ſo roughly, that ſhe afterwards W he had 
ic ſtruck her, &c. Vol. I. p. 8. ü 

1 The W are in the biſhopric of Liege. 
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only | misfortune that Henry eſcaped; and certainly this a 
princeſs merited the higheſt encomiums for the ſweet- 


neſs of her temper, her reſignation, and, above all, 
for her diſintereſtedneſs, in a ſituation that afforded 
her many arguments to urge a compliance with all ſne 
could deſire; her demands were few, and for things 


not only neceſſary in themſelves, but ſuch as ſhe had 


an ingonteſtable right to, the fulfilling! ſuch engage- 
ments as had been made with her, and ſome exemptions 
for her borough of Uſſon; her chief ſolicitation was 


on account of ſucceeding to the poſſeſſions of her mo- 


ther queen Catherine: that princeſs, by her contract 
of marriage with Henry II. was entitled to leave her 
effects, after the death of her ſons, to her daughters, 
preferable to the natural children of her huſpand. Al- 


though this diſpoſition was abſolutely equitable, yet 


Charles of Valois, count of Auvergne +, pretended a 
claim, to the prejudice of Margaret. She had not 
the principal writings that proved che legality of hers : 


but the king interpoſed his authority to make it be 
given her; and that ſhe, ſhould obtain the juſtice 
that was due to her. Margaret, during her whole 


life, maintained the ſame rectitude of conduct; and 
from her behaviour it could never be diſcovered that 
ſhe had once been the wife of the king. I ſhould not 
confine my praiſes to what I have already ſaid of her, 


were I not- apprehenſive of being accuſed of parti- 


2 ſince ene e which this: e had al- 
8 6 cl ways: 


. + fe < of a * af gilt, which Henry m. had 8 to bim of 
theſe eſtates. In 1606 the parliament confirmed the will of Catherine 
of Medicis, and adjudged theſe eſtates to Margaret of Valois. Bran- 


tome, in vol. VII. of his Memoirs, p. 38. gives an enumeration of theſe 


eftates, conſiſting of the earldom of Auvergne, Lauragais, Leverous, . 


| Douzenac, Chouſſac, Gorreges, Hondocourt, &c. the yearly revenue of 


which, according to his account, amounted to an hundred and twenty 
thouſand livres; beſides that princeſs's portion of more than two hun- 


dted thouſand crowns, or ducats, “ which, ſays he, would be worth. 


« now more than four hundred thouſand * together with a preat quan- 
tity of * plate, precious ones, Jewels &c, 
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ways the goodneſs to take in my fortune is well known; 

her letters to me were ſuch as one would write to a 

ſincere and unalterable friend. You are always (thus 
&« ſhe expreſſes herſelf in one of them) my reſources : 
& and, after God, my ſureſt reliance.” 

Bur let us now. paſs to other cares and e ee e 
that the king ſuffered this year from a traitorous ca- 
bal, in which the marchioneſs de Verneuil will again 
have a place. Without repeating inceſſantly the names 
of the dukes of Bouillon, La-Tremouille, and de Ro- 
han, the count d' Auvergne, d' Entragues, his wife, 
Du- Pleſſis, and the reſt, it may be eaſily imagined that 
theſe are the perſons I mean. The ſame ſpirit of ſe- 
dition, by which they had acted in the intrigues they 
had ſet on foot with the proteſtant party in the ſy- 
nod of Gap, ſtill directed their enterpriſes, and ſug- 
geſted to them innumerable ſtratagems, either to raiſe 
an inſurre&ion among the king's ſubjects, or make 
him new enemies abroad. It 1s ſcarce credible how: 
many ſlanderous lies were propagated of his majeſty. 

| how far they extended their influence, and how many 
plots were formed againſt the governanent by: the au- 
thority of theſe leaders. | b 

TE king, when he ſent me to Paris, by Elam 
ſome advices he had juſt received at Saint-Germain-en-» 
laye, began in this manner: That although I had not 
already too favourable an opinion of this whole body, 
yet I ſhould with difficulty believe what he had to write- 
to me concerning it. Indeed Il am obliged to confeſs, 
that the proceedings of the French proteſtants were 
ſuch, as left them no reaſon to complain of any but 
themſelves,” if they one day met with a ſevere puniſh-" 
ment for them. They boaſted almoſt openly, that they 
would oblige his majeſty, not only to receive the duke 
of Bouillon in his kingdom, but alſo to inveſt him with 
honours and offices worthy of a chief of the religion. 


Du-Pleſſis, the ſoul that animated this body, ſuggeſted. 
only 
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only ſuch thoughts; La-Tremouille had prepared his 
creatures for undertaking all things, by perſuading them, 


lution in France; the duke of Rohan, in the mean 


' countries; and in England eſpecially, by a truſty emiſ- 
ſary named Durand, who uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
draw off his Britannic majeſty from Henry's party. 
This man, who at London aſſumed the title of M. de 
Haute-Fontaine,. fhewed himſelf ſo faithful and offi- 
cious a ſervant, that the king, as well as every one elſe, 
was perfuaded that he had exceeded his commiſſion ; 
for it was affirmed, that he had treated on conditions 
for the eftabliſhment of his maſter in England, where 
he wanted to get him naturalized : if this deſign was 


dutcheſs dowager of Rohan: It is alſo certain, that 
the duke of Rohan ordered Durand to prefent the king 
of England, in his name, with a horſe of a great 
price, which, in the prefent conjuncture, it was not 
juſtifiable for him to do, without Henry's conſent. 

Burr it was more neceſſary to enter into a ſtrit ex- 
amination of the count of Auvergne's conduct, than 
any of the others; few perſons were ignorant of his 
connexion with Spain. He was then in Auvergne, 


common cauſe, or his own particular one; he had 
made uſe of the promiſe of marriage, given by Hen- 
ry + to the marchioneſs de Verneuil his ſiſter, to 
I The hiſtoriane give no clear account of the purport of the treaty 
entered into by the count of Auvergne with che Spaniſh. council z but 
Amelot de La Houſſaye will help us ut on this oecaſion; and he is the 
more worthy” of credit, as he afforev vs; that the count of Auvergne, and 
the marchionefs of Verneuil, entruſted the original: of this treaty to his 
grandfather on the mother's fide, their near relation and intimate friend, 
called Antony-Eugene Chevillard, paymaſter- general of the gendarmery 
of' France. He further informs vs, that Chevillard, being involved in 
the-diſgrace of the count of Auvergne, and fent te the Baſtile, he kept 
the ariginal of the treaty ſo well concealed in the ſkirt of his . 
= 5 ; 2 that 


that they would very ſhortly behold a ſurpriſing revo- 
time, took upon himſelf to ſpread this report in foreign” 


not Durand's alone, it could only be ſuggeſted by the 


where he was' not idle, either with reſpect to the 


ae his 1 and Joined to it, a claim of his own 


yet more ridiculous than this writing: but in Spain he 
found perſons credulous enough to conſider them both 
in a ſerious light: it is certain, that he had acquired 
great credit and ſtrong influence there; we ſhall foon 
ſee to what it nee him. 

Tux methods his majeſty made uſe of to render all 


theſe intrigues ineffectual, were to apply himfelf with 


his accuſtomed attention and aſſiduity to the affairs beth 
within and without his kingdom, and to fill the in- 
tendances and other public offices with ſuch men only 
as were diftinguiſhed for their merit, their probity, and 
zeal for his ſervice. Boucault was an example of this, 
who, from an advocate only, was made preſident of 
the court of aids in Montpelier, in reward of having 
uſefully ſerved his majeſty m Languedoc. Henry like- 
wiſe commanded me'to aſſemble the chancellor, 'Ville- 
roi, and Sillery, who with me compoſed à kind of 
council, to conſider of this matter. By his orders, I 
ſtill kept up a correſpondence by letters with the prin- 
cipal proteſtants, which I own was of little ſervice ta 
his majeſty : his chief dependance, and with ' reaſon, 


n upon the Je he" a to make this year to 


Provenee 


that no one At ersd it; and, Rod ing kimſelf lreated as a Nate crimi- 
nal, he, hy degrees; eat both the treaty, and the ratification of it by the 
court of Spain annexed to it, up in the ſoups and ether victuales Which 
were brought to his table. The king of Spain thereby promiſed to 
afHſt the count of Auvergne with troops and money, to place his nephew 
Henry of Bourbon on the throne, wha was the fon of Henry NV. by the 
marchioneſs of Verneuil, and who, in that writing,.is 47551 hin af 
France, and Jawful heir to the crown. Art. "Pea alfac, Toucher. 
Amglot de la Houſfaye further aſfures us, in the note on the eardinak 
D'Oſſat's letters above mentioned, that two: eapuehins, called father Hil- 
lary of Grenoble, and father Archangelo, the one at, Paris, and the other 
at Rome, had the guidance of this conſpiracy, 


M. de Sully. ſeems. to inſinuate, as if ſomething further had been 3n- | 


tended in favour of the count of Auvergne himſelf : perhaps he had 
ſome- defign of ſetting up ſome writing or diſpoſition of bis father 
Charles IX. by virtue - whereof he might preterid to claim the crown 


in his own right. See alſo, on this ſubject: the Memoirs of the life 


of the present De Thou, and in particular bie Ha, , reg. 
Vitt, Siri 8 Mem. recond. vob I. p. 297. r ie 
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Provence and Languedoc, while I on my ſide was to 
viſit Poitou, and the weſtern part of France. 
IGREATLX approved of this deſign when Henry 
communicated it to me; and we employed ourſelves 
together a long time in making preparations for theſe 
two journeys; the neceſſity for going to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of my government ſerved me for a pretence 
for mine; the king wanted no excuſe for his: on 
the contrary, it was fit he ſnould not appear ignorant 
of the occaſion that made his preſence neceffary in 
the ſouthern provinces of his kingdom, and openly 
avow his expectations of the good effects it would 
produce. On ſome pretence or other, I was to viſit, 
either in my rout, or by going a little about, Or- 
leans, Touraine, Anjou, Poitou, Saintonge, An- 
goumois, and Guienne; and his majeſty was like- 
wiſe to take Berry, Bourbonnois, Lyonnois, and 
Dauphins, in his way r, ſo that between us we 
were to go through almoſt all France. We ſettled 
the time of our departure, or ſtay, and even the 
place of our meeting, which was to be at Toulouſe; 
and I looked upon his majeſty's journey to be ſo cer- 
tain, that ! thought of nothing but of coming imme- 
diately to Paris (for all this was reſolved on at Fon- 
tainebleau) to ſettle the affairs of the government, 
that our journey might not ſuffer any delay, it being 
reſolved that We ſhould ſet out ſome time in the 
preſent month of June at fartkeſt. Such perſons as 
had buſineſs depending in the king”: s council, preſſed 
the concluſion of it with the utmoſt aMtvity,. as ſoon 
as the. king's, intention was made public: and the 
counſellors rejoiced at this eagerneſs, becauſe, that 
great part of them being to attend the king in his. 
journey, 2 * did not chuſe to leave the e baer 
_ ST, they 


t See the 8 of a: letter written ; by ny Iv. to M de Roſny, 
on the ſubject of this journey to Poitoo, dated the 20th of July 76045 | 
| with an indorſement thereon, as moſt of his letters. wie in "Wh hand- d 
* of this miniſter. Henry 1Vth's letters. a : 
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they had begun, to be finiſhed by the new council 
appointed by his majeſty during his abſence. - | 

Tris ſcheme, ſo well concerted, was never car- 
ried. into execution, with reſpe& to the king's part in 
it. As ſoon as his majeſty's intended journey was de- 
clared to the courtiers, all was preſently in an uproar; 
and it cauſed, as uſual, much commotion at N. | 

There was not one to whom this deſign did not 
great uneaſineſs, and who did not uſe his 9 en- 
dea vours to diſſuade him from it; ſome, ſuch as the 
miniſters and great officers that were about his perſon, 
to ſpare the expences of ſo tedious a journey, and the 
gay delicate youth of the court to avoid the fatigue 
and other inconveniencies, uſual in ſuch expeditions; 
ſo that, when his majeſty propoſed the affair in form 
to his counſellors of ſtate, whom he ſent for expreſsly 
to Fontainebleau, and the principal lords of his court, 
aſſembled for that purpoſe, they oppoſed it with innu- 
merable obſtacles, without ever reaching the true one. 
Tn xx alledged the uncertainty of the ſieges of Oſ- 
tend and Sluys; the fear of a league between England 
and Spain; the treaty of commerce depending between 
France and that crown; the affair of the count d' Au- 
vergne and the marchioneſs de Verneuil; the miſuns 
derſtanding that had riſen lately between the republic of 

Griſons, and the count de Fuentes, concerning the 
Valtoline, in which France was indiſpenſably obliged 
to intereſt herſelf, on account of the Venetians and the 
Swiſs. All thoſe affairs I have already mentioned, or 
ſhall do immediately: in a word, they found ſo many 
inconveniencies likely to accrue from this journey, and 
knew ſo well how to aggravate them, that the king 
was prevailed upon to alter his reſolution. - 

THEY even ſuggeſted reaſons to his majeſty, to 
make him change his opinion as to the neceſſity of 
mine. T he affairs that then lay before the council 
N to appear to him of ſuch importance, that, to 
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prevent loſing g ſight of them for ſo long 2 time, he, 
for this once, es me to confine my endeavours to 
what I could do, without going farther than Poitou, 
and remit, to another opportunity, my deſign of viſit- 
ing the maritime coafts. I do. not pretend to deny, 
that part of the arguments they made uſe of, to dif- 


ſuade the king from his journey, had fome weight: 


however, I believe 1 have mentioned the moſt impor- 
tant of them; and ] ſtill perſiſted in my firſt opinion, 


of the great advantage it would be to the ſtate. 


One man, whom the news of his majeſty s in- 


| tended journey did not a little perplex, and whoſe 
name probably the reader will not expect to find here, 


was Leſdiguieres; and a report being then current, 
that the count of Soiſſons was ſhortly to be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe cautionary places given to Leſdiguieres, 5 
it was natural for him to believe that he was perſonally 


concerned in the refolution his majeſty had taken. His 


correſpondence with the duke of Bouillon was juſt come 
to light ; Morges, who had given ſecret advice of it 
from Dauphine, bronght proofs of it when he came to 
Paris, which were confirmed by Du- Bourg. 
ISE out from Paris in the month of June, and 
took the ſharteſt road to Poitou, accompanied by ſe- 


veral dae of quality of that province, who, up- 
on the report of my journey, ranged themſelves 


about me, ſome of them with no other intention, 
but to pay me thofe honours” which they thought 
due to their governor : but others, among whom, I 
may, without ſcruple, put '+ Richelieu and Pont- 
courlat, attended me in my expedition with no other 


view, but to get more certain intelligence of my de- 


ſigns, either from my own mouth, or by tampering 
with my people, to learn all that ſhould” be done or 


the 


+ Francis Is Pleflis- de Ricketien, father 25 catdint de Richelteu | 
und Francis de Vignerod de Pogt- courlai, 


mw 
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the Fg of the proteſtant party notice of all, and 
prepare them to. oppoſe ſuch. meaſures, as they i ima- 


gined I might be ordered to, take: againdt them in fa- 


vour of the catholics; in a word, to take advantage 5 
of every little inadvertence, if it fhould happen that 
any did eſcape me, to render me criminal, or raiſe 


ſufpicions in the king's mind to my prejudice. But 


in this, my enemies did not ſucceed, however they 
might in ſome other of their de ſigus; the correſpon- 


dence his majeſty did me the honour to keep regularly 


with me, when I was at any diſtance from him, fill 
continued as uſual ; and E had even more frequent op- 
portunities of entering into, his confidence, and know- 


ing to what degree he intereſted himſelf in the ſafety 


of my perſon. He often, with great. goodneſs, bid me 


remember, that I was in a country where, whatever 


appearance the inhabitants might aſſume, it was cer- 
tain they wiſhed me no good, and that 1 ought t to be 
continually on my guard againſt them 

Ir was but too true, that the king's enemies od 
mine had taken meaſures. before hand to render all 


my endeavours fruitleſs, and to animate the p 


lace againſt. me: that which appeared moſt likely: to 
— this effect, was to ſpread a report, that the 
deſign which brought me to Poitou, was to force 


the proprietons ; of the: ſalt-pits: to yield up their pro- 
perty, and to purchaſe them, for the king. Thoſe 


in whom. I diſcovered the greateſt matevolence to- 
wards; me, were: fuch from whom it was leaſt to be 
expected, my brethren the proteſtants: but I mean 
the.prancinal: ones; o/; yet theſe affected to pay me 
outwardly. all imaginabie honours; and, although 
a min let: TEN ſecret. ob "Ry Ry 

[2 1 yet 


of 5 4oubt, bot 5 IV. 1 had formed this de 


; Gign, and, greatly commends him for it, as being the only certain method. 


o free his people from the gabelle or falt duty, which, he aſſerts, this 
Winch was aur «determined; to abotiſh,. az ,welt.as che oy . 36% 
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yet it was always upon ſuch plauſible pretences, that 1 
had room to feign myſelf entirely ſatisfied. They were 


apprehenſive of Parabere, who was more particularly 
attached to me than any of the others, though they 
well knew his ardent zeal for his religion, becauſe he 
Was naturally frank and open in his temper, and had 
intentions far more equitable : they therefore commiſ-— 
ſioned d'Aubigny and Conſtant to watch him narrowly, 

and never to quit him while he continued about me. 

But this malignancy, with reſpe& to me, extended no 
farther than to a ſmall number of perſons; or if it did, 
they concealed it with great care. I was received with 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpect in every place 
where I made any ſtay; and in thoſe that I only paſſed 
through, they came to meet me, harangued me, and 
eſcorted me with ceremony on my way. The eccle- 
ſiaſtics ſeemed moſt eager: to ſnew me reſpect; and I 
never heard the leaſt expreſſion that ſuggeſted a doubt 
of my religion: the inhabitants of Poitiers, who have 
the reputation of being naturally rude and unſociable, 
gave me, by their polite and reſpectful behaviour, 2 


very different notion of their character. 


„was ſtill more ſurpriſed at the conduct of the 
Rochellers: this imperious city, that uſually makes 
it her boaſt to have only the king himſelf for gover- 
nor, and under him that haughty and important mayor, 
who is generally elected out of three perſons pro- 
poſed by them to his majeſty, might have laid great 


ſtreſs upon thoſe mighty prerogatives with fo much 


the more reaſon, in reſpect to me, as their city was 
not properly within the limits of my government; 

however, they gave me as honourable a reception as 
they could have done to a governor | choſen by them- 
ſelves. I entered the city with a train of twelve hun- 
dred horſe: ſuch an eſcort gave me the leſs room to 
be apprehenſive of thoſe attempts his majeſty warned 
me to be careful of; the Rochellers opened their 


gates to this train, without any 9 of Perſons 
or 
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or relipionsy 7 they were all lodged within the walls, 
and moſt of them in the houſes of the citizens. At a 

public dinner, which was given on, my account, and 
to which I was invited with great ceremony, they 
drank the king's health, and ſaid, that, if his majeſty 
had done them the honour to preſent himſelf before 
their gates, though followed by thirty thouſand men, 
they would have opened them to him; and that, if 
their gates were not wide enough to admit them, they, 


would have thrown' down three hundred feet of their 


walls. I ſaw nothing but reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, and 
heard nothing but praiſes of this prince; they likewiſe 
aſſured me, with the moſt flattering encomiums, that 
if J had brought a train much larger with me, they 
would have acted in the ſame manner. 
Tux dinner I have mentioned conſiſted of ſeventeen 
ib the leaſt of which had ſixteen covers; and the 
next day they gave me a collation as magnificent as 
the dinner had been; they added to it, the repreſen- 
tation of a naval fight between Correilles, and Chef-de- 
Baye, in which twenty French veſſels attacked a like 
number of Spaniſh veſſels. © The vanquiſhed Spaniards 
were brought bound hand and foot, before a picture of 
the king, expoſed to public view; and they were pre- 
ſented to me as to his lieutenant - general: nothing was 
wanting to render this ſhew complete ; dreſſes, arms, 
pavilions, and: eſcutcheons, all were choſen with the 
utmoſt propriety. repaid this good reception, by 
granting the Rochellers, in the name of the king, 
whoſe eulogium I pronounced publicly, the deliverance” 


of their priſoners: excepting: theſe; and the fieur de 
Luſſan, 1 puniſhed ſeverely all that had infringed the 
treaties of commerce. His majeſty Was ſatisfied with 


havin g obliged: the'city of Rochelle to aſk him for this 
Faerie which he well knew how to make them pay 


for. At Poitiers, I learned ſome circumſtances which 
perſuaded me, the count of . was „ inch more 


ee than 1 had hitherto WN 
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ThE king had allowed me ſo little time to regulate 
the affairs o& this province, that I was. obliged to defer 


| viſiting. the Upper and. Lower Poitou till another: op- 
Wp 1. could, only obtain permiſſion from his 
majeſty to ge to Saint-John d'Angely, and to Brougage, 


by repreſenting | to him the neceflity there was for un- 
dertaking this journey to undeceive the people of that 
diſtrict, who ſuſpected that the king had an intention 
deprive them af their. ſalt-pits. I ſet out from 
. to go to theſe two places, and was received 
Y meſſieurs 4 Rohan and de Saint-Luc ſtill better 
than I expected. I uſed my utmoſt endeavours to 
recal Rohan to his duty and allegianee; I mentioned 
his intrigues in England, and exhorted him to tecal 
Durand from thence: he appeared greatly aſtoniſhed 
at this diſcourſe, complained of the calumnies his ene- 
mies ſpread abroad of him; diſavowed the agency of 
Durand; and, to convince me of his ſincerity, ac- 
knowledged circumſtances unaſked, as the horſe pre- 
ſented by him to king James, but aſſured me, he had 
obtained his majeſty's permiſſion for it, which 55 could 
eaſily bring to his remembrance. 
From, Saint-Jean I reſumed the road to /Bavie 


| throug gh Thouars, where: I was deſirous of, having a 
| 5 with the duke de La- Tremouille. I did 


not expect ſo, polite a, reception from him as I really: 
received, ſenſible that he muſt be greatly mortified 
to ſee me poſſeſs a government, and receive honburs, 
to which he had aſpired with fuch extreme ardeney 


as. to ſolicit them publicly. "us: converſation often 


turned. on the many cauſes off aint the preteſ· 
tant party had given the kingz and even in the pre- 
ſence of Parabere, Saint-Germain-de-Clan, Beſſes, 
La-V alliere, Conſtant, d' Aubigné (theſe. were hard- 


ly ever abſent) Preaux La- Ferriere, and La- Sauſ- 


ſay; they all exclaimed loudly. upon the injuſtice 
that had been done them by the king, proteſting 


| their — and Asehe to his majeſty 3 and the 


better 
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better to impoſe upon me, accompanied their aſſuran- 
ces with ſo much civility to myſelf, and ſuch groſs flat- 
teries that they fell into the other extreme at a too 
glaring affeCation. 


In the midſt of all this art aa diſguiſe, I did not 


ceaſe to penetrate into their deſigns, by turning the diſ- 
_ courſe, in their preſence, upon the ſtate, of affairs in 
Spain and England. They betrayed themſelves. then 


in ſpite of their endeavours to the contrary z, and it 


was no longer poſſible for me to doubt, that all this lit- 


tle court of people attached to the dukes of. Rohan and 


de La-Tremouille were, in reality, ſuch as they were 
repreſented to his majeſty : but what I diſcovered at 
the ſame time, and the intelligence which the poſt I 
poſſeſſed in that province, afforded me an opportunity 
of procuring, gave me, in the ſequel, the utmoſt cer; 


tainty that theſe gentlemen had no power with the reſt 


of the proteſtant party; they were no longer, as for- 
merly, thoſe abſolute leaders that, with, a ſingle word, 
drew all their ſuffrages; but, on the contrary, they 
were ſhunned as men infected with the plague, when 


they came to deliberate in the aſſemblies. This they 


had brought upon themſelves by their own imprudence, 
in putting the party upon ſuch dangerous and ridiculous 
enterpriſes, as had at length undeceived the moſt cre- 
dulous amongſt them; and the higheſt idea that could 
be now given of chem was, that they formed a party 
in the midſt of the party itſelf, and only ſupported 
themſelves by a vain ſemblance of an authority, of 
which they but poſſeſſed the ſhadow. 


I pip not neglect to make all the advantage 1 


could of ſuch favourable diſpoſitions, and entirely 
undeceived the people with regard to the injurious 
reports that had been ſpread among them concerning 
the ſalt-pits, the exciſe, and other monopolies, which 
had been made uſe of to excite them to ſedition. 
They now began to have a more perfect knowledge 
of their King; their notions of his tyranny and their 
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| ſlavery were wholly effaced. I made the proteſtants | 


comprehend how groundleſs their ſuſpicions were, that 

Henry had ever deſigned to exclude them from any of 
the offices and dignities in the ſtate, ſince it had always 
been his chief maxim to keep the balance even be- 


tween the two religions ; I convinced them likewiſe, 


how much they had been blinded by prejudice, with 
reſpect to Clement the eighth, who was ſo far from 
endeavouring to extirpate the proteſtants, that he had, 
on all occaſions, raiey. 2 oppered MT. war ROK 
them. 
Mx actions completed the work theſe afforiices had 
begun; I diſtributed penſions among thoſe of the party 
who had adviſed peace, and ſerved the king faithfully 
and to convince them abſolutely that they were not de- 
ceived, with regard to the equitable intentions of their 
ſovereign, I ſhewed them the paper that contained all 
the reformations he propoſed to make in the ſtate, the 
ſame that I have formerly mentioned, with which they 
were fully ſatisfied. By theſe means I ſo weakened 


the duke de La-Tremouille's party, that he could never 


afterwards add to it fix perſons of any conſequence. 


The duke of Bouillon was fo greatly affected with the 
knowledge that he had loſt all the remaining intereſt 


he had hitherto preſerved in this diſtri of France, 
that he determined to paſs the reſt of his days in that 
kind of exile which kept him quiet in the court of the 
elector Palatine in ſpite of himſelf. Saint-Germain, 
who was not unacquainted with any of the duke's ſe- 
crets, wrote an account of this deſign to La- Sauſſaye, 
of whom he thought himſelf abſolutely ſecure; but 


La- Sauſſaye gave me Saint-Germain" 8 letter, which I 


ſhewed to his majeſty. 
 HavinG thus performed all that the preſene con- 


jun ure, and the ſhortneſs of the time permitted 


me, I obeyed the king's repeated commands (which 
every one of his letters brought me) to return as 


ſoon as ters and e in a few days my laſt 
3 letter, 
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letter, which I wrote to his majeſty from Thouars on 
the 16th of July. Before I went away ] viſited the 
duke de La-Tremouille for the laſt time; he was in- 
diſpoſed when I came to Thouars, and I left him at the 
point of death when 1 ſet out from thence; he died ft 
without being prevailed upon to promiſe that he would 
come to court, and his death een the malecons: 
| tents of one leader. | 

I arrIveD at Paris on the 22d of Joly ys e L 
fancy billet from his majeſty, dated the 18th, in which 
he deſired me to ſend into every part of Normandy, 
Brittany, and Poitou, whither I had a deſign to go my- 
ſelf, two perſons on whoſe fidelity and underſtanding I 
could rely, and to come myſelf to him at Monceaux, 
where he waited: for me, having given over drinking 
the waters. I was ſenſible, by the kind and obliging re- 
ception this prince gave me, that I had been fortunate 
enough to give him ſatisfaction $ as to the buſineſs that 
had occaſioned my journey; and I now related to him, 
during the courſe of three days, all that I had omitted 
in my letters to him or to Villeroi. 

IT has been reported, that the duke of 3 
behaved at that time in ſuch a manner in Guienne, 
as to give his majeſty more | cauſe than ever to ſuſpect 
him; that I alſo diſtruſted his fidelity, and on this 
occaſion did him all the bad offices that could pro- 
ceed from a mortal enemy. This report, with re- 
gard to myſelf, I here declare to be abſolutely falſe; 
and I believe what was ſaid to the diſadvantage of 
d' Epernon to be ſo likewiſe ; and that the unfavour- 
able ſentiments they attributed to his majeſty of this 
duke, has no better foundation. One would imagine, 


that the opinion Henry entertained of him was ſuf- 
Een Si | ficiently 


1 Claude de La-Tremovile, duke of Thovars, died of the gout, being 
only thirty-four years of age. See his eulogium i in de Thou, book xxxi. 
and Matthieu, vol. II. b. iii. p. 663. 

S De Thou ſays, this Journey of B M. de Roſny freed Henry IV, from 


a den xxxi. 
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7 oM E MOM R S Bock XVIII. 
fejently clear, by the letter this prince wrote to the 
duke on the ſubject of the diſpute between Du- Pleſſis 
and the biſhop of Evreux, in which he treated him as 
a friend, a title he never gave to thoſe whom he did 
not think worthy of it. And here I may add a circum- 
ſtance of which I am abſolutely certain, and n from 
my own knowledge. : 

His majeſty, after the time 3 meant, chan 
d' Epernon a thouſand things unaſked, and often preſ- 
ſed me to viſit him, and give him other inſtances of 
kindneſs, even before I had received the ſame com- 
pliment from him. If Henry heard any thing to the 
duke's diſadvantage during his ſtay in Guienne, it is 
what I am wholly ignorant of ; this only I know, that 
his majeſty was eaſily freed from any remains of ſuſpi- 
cion, after the letters that d'Epernon ſent to him and 
to me by. Perronne, in which there were ſuch evident 
marks of ſincerity and conſcious innocence confirmed 
by the offer he made to attend his majeſty upon the 
very firſt order he ſhould receive, that he might put his 
perſon in his power, to anſwer for the loyalty of his in- 
tentions, that there was nothing left to reply. No one 
is ignorant of what paſſed between the king and the 
duke of Epernon during the life, and even after the 
death of Henry III. and that this prince had diſcovered 
ſome reſentment towards him; but this was at an end; 
forgetfulneſs of injuries is a virtue very rare among 
princes, and is thought yet rarer than it is. Sufficient 
regard has not been ſhewn to the proofs which Henry 
has given more than once of that true greatneſs of 
mind which is capable of pardoning ; and all'that he 
did for the duke of Epernon may be conſidered as an 
inſtance of his clemency. 

For myſelf, I was ſo far from hain tn an enemy to 
d Epernon, at the time I have been ſpeaking of, that 
I can bring a: thouſand inſtances to prove we had 
been in a perfect good intelligence with each other: 
dar it is fit I ſhould be believed upon my bare _ 

as 


as fo bee hitherto. 1 W wy incapable of 
diſguiſing my ſentiments, whether of friendſhip, or ha- 
tred, or accuſing the innocent, or juſtifying a traitor. 
D*Epernon had the misfortune to fall off his horſe in 
Guienne, by which he broke his thigh and his thumb, 
and bruiſed himſelf likewiſe in the ſhoulder and elbow ; 
which obliged him to keep his bed forty days, and lie 
during all that time upon his back. I wrote to him a Hal 
letter of condolance upon this accident; and he thank- #4 
ed me with the ſame affeQion which he uſually ex- Hil 
preſſed in all his letters, for he then treated me as a. 15 
friend; and I was likewiſe his confidant in all that re: 
garded the king t. Another of my friends, but one who Us: 
had never been otherwiſe, from whom I this year re- #* 
ceived letters equally polite, friendly, and unreſerved, 
was Bellegarde ; they are dated from Dijon; he was 
then in his government of Burgundy. But it is time to 
return to the count of Auvergne. 
Ix now depended wholly upon the king to deprive 
this | rebellious ſubject of all means of conſpiring 
againſt the ſtate: the unfeaſonable clemency with 
which he had been treated by his majeſty, at the time 
that marechal Biron ſuffered a juſt ſentence, was the 
cauſe of his relapſe; as the tenderneſs his majeſty had 
ſhewn for this whole family, on account of the mar- 
chioneſs de Verneuil, had firſt encouraged him in his 
revolt. It would not probably have been difficult 
to find ſuch another opportunity as his majeſty had 
ſuffered to eſcape him, when he received notice of 
the new intrigues which the count was carrying on 
in Spain, and that fuller diſcoveries concerning thoſe 
intrigues might be expected from the ſeizure of Mor- 
gan“, his chief agent, who was juſt then arreſted ; 
voy the king was rr with aer D'Eſcures 
to 


Bag <Þs 


por See the originals of theſe letters 3 in the old Memoirs; they ſeem a 
little to contradi& one another in what relates to the duke of POT 
Thomas os" an Eogliſhman, See De Thou, ibid. 
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to go, by my orders, to Auvergne, where the count 
then was, to diſcover the plot, and by gentle methods 
perſuade him to come and throw himſelf at his tapas. 8 
RF 2 . b 

Ix effect, d' Auvergne was Cobviticed that this was 
the wiſeſt and the only part he had to take; the ſeiz- 
ing of Morgan had wholly diſconcerted him, and the 
meaſures he had taken had been too imprudent to leave 
him a hope that his deſigns could be concealed, or that 
they were in ſufficient forwardneſs to enable him to 
throw off the maſk ; he feared that by flying he ſhould 
expoſe the count and counteſs d' Entragues and his 
whole family, to a ſhameful treatment; he therefore 
yielded to d' Eſcures's arguments, and promiſed to go 
with him to court, and reveal to the king his cloſet 
ſecrets, and even to ſhew a letter from his ſiſter, 
which he ſaid was of the utmoſt conſequence, pro- 
vided that his majeſty would grant him the pardon 
he had promiſed. The original of this letter from 
the marchioneſs de Verneuil was not produced till 
the following year, and it was not very certain what 
credit ſhould be given to it, becauſe the brother and 
ſiſter ſometimes appeared to be on friendly terms, and 
often in ſuch high diſguſt that they could not bear 
each other's ſight. That which appears moſt worthy 
of obſervation in this letter is, that in it ſhe exhorts 
her brother to a ſecure retreat in a foreign country, 
and appears herſelf determined to do the like. 
Tr the count d'Auvergne was not very ſincere 
in the promiſe he made d' Eſcures, appears by his 
ſending Yverne to Spain, at the very time that he 
ſet out himſelf for Paris. The biſhop of Montpel- 
lier diſcovered this intrigue, and ſent the king notice 
of it: but this prince was willing a ſecond time to 
liſten to his fine promiſes. He only ordered, that 
the parliament .ſhould. finiſh Morgan' s trial, that the 
crime being made public might give more weight to 


the pardon he was reſolyed to grant to the whole fa- 
mily 


0 i027 Of FS WAL 
mily of Auvergne, which was comprehended in it. 


All that this prince gained by the proſecution was, to 


get that famous promiſe t of marriage he had in vain 
ſolicited his miſtreſs to return, reſtored to him by 
d'Entragues ; which was done in the preſence of the 
count of Soiſſons, the duke of Montpenſier, the chan- 
cellor, Sillery, La-Guele, Jeannin, Gevres, and Vil- 
leroi, that this reſtitution might not be afterwards 
eluded by any reſtriction or diſavowal; and an act was 
made, importing, that this was the true and only wri- 
ting given by his majeſty on that ſubje&; and the de- 
claration of d' Entragues confirming this, was Joined to 
the paper. 
THis conduct of Henry was not cal to make 


the count of Auvergne leſs raſh and enterpriſing; and, 


in effect, he renewed his former intrigues almoſt be- 
fore his majeſty's eyes: his whole care was to deceive 
the king, who for a long time was impoſed upon by 


his appearances of ſincerity : but at length the whole 


myſtery was diſcovered by ſome letters written and 
received by d'Auvergne, which fell into the hands of 
Lomenie, and by him carried immediately to the 
king. This prince was then convinced of the full ex- 
tent of his crimes ; but this conviction came too late, 
for the count, either by his own penetration, or that 
he received notice of what had happened, had time 
to leave the court before the reſolution that had been 
taken to arreſt him could be executed, determined. 
within himſelf never to return to it again after the 
danger he had ſo lately eſcaped, and even to leave 
France altogether, upon the leaſt information that any 

thing was reſolved on againſt him. 
IE king acquainted me with the perplexity he 
was in through his own fault. D'Eſcures was ſent 
again 


t Henry IV. in order to get back this W 7 was obliged to pay 
the marchioneſs de Verneuil twenty thouſand crowns down, and to pro- 


miſe the baton of a marechal of France to the count of Entragues, Who 


had never been in any military action. De Thou, book exxxii. 
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in to Auvergne: he went a third time, but to no 
purpoſe: the methods that had formerly ſucceeded were 
now ineffectual. D' Auvergne always knew how to 
elude his return to court, to which he was earneſtly 
preſſed, but with ſuch appearance of indifference and 
unconcern, that it was not poſſible to draw from his 
refuſal a conviction of his crime, as it was expected 
they ſhould do. He made the faireſt promiſes imagin- 
able, and always appeared diſpoſed to ſet out. There 
was a neceſſity at length for making uſe of the only 
method yet unattempted, which was to ſecure his per- 
fon ; but this did not ſeem eaſy to effect. 

I casT my eyes upon a man who ſeemed to me 
likely enough to ſucceed in ſuch an attempt, and this 
was the treaſurer Murat ; his perſonal hatred to the 
count d' Auvergne, his knowledge of the country, 
the convenience he could have of ſlaying a long 
time upon the ſpot without giving cauſe of ſuſpicion, 
his reſolution in any arduous enterpriſe, and his 
zeal for the ſervice of his majeſty, all-promiſed a hap- 
Py and honourable end of this commiſſion. I propoſ- 
ed him to the king when his majeſty mentioned the 
affair to me, and upon his approbation I ſent for Mu- 
rat; to whom at firſt I acted with all the reſerve and 
precaution that a matter of ſuch conſequence required. 
When found that inſtead of bringing arguments for 
being diſpenſed with for ſuch a ſervice, he himſelf 
prevented my offers, I explained myſelf clearly, and 
perceived that the propoſal was far from being diſpleaſ- 
ing to him : he only required a commiſſion for it under 
the great ſeal, which was granted, and kept very ſecret. 
As we had not yet loſt all hope that d'Eſcures might 
be able to draw the count to court, and in that caſe 
Murat would have nothing to do, when 1 gave him 
his inſtructions I enjoined him not to act but in con- 
cert with d*Eſcures, and to conceal from every one 
the part that was to be given him in this buſineſs, if 


he found there was no longer any occaſion for him. 
D'Es cuREs 


WF UU 8r 
-'D*EscvREs ſet out for Auvergne on the'1 jth of 
Auguſt (this was the third or fourth time of his going) 
and Murat followed him a few days afterwards, pro- 
vided with blank letters for the cities and officers des 
preſideaux, which were to be filled up at the places 
themſelves. In the mean time ſome letters from d'Au- 
vergne came to hand, in which he expreſſed ſo much 
fear and ſhame, that the king rightly judged he would 
never be prevailed on to appear at court, and there- 
fore thought it beſt for d Eſcures, to avoid preſſing 
him to take that ſtep, left he ſhould increaſe his ap- 
prehenſions. Murat had now orders to act ſingly; 
and d' Eſcures, on his ſide, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to procure certain intelligence of all d' Auvergne's prac- 
tices in Spain, and, if poſſible, to intercept the treaty 
which it was thought he had already made with the 
council of Madrid. All this d' Eſcures executed with 
_ ſuch (dexterity, that he prevented the count, artful and 
penetrating as he was, from ſuſpecting any of thoſe 
meaſures the council was now purſuing. | 
A LITTLE affair between a brother of Murat's 
and the count of Auvergne gave this truſty agent a 
pretence for going to the count; which having 
ſettled between them, the count, of himſelf, entered 
into a converſation with him concerning the ſtate 


ol his affairs at court, which gave Murat an oppor- 


tunity of ſeeming to regulate the advice he offered 
him upon what he himſelf had ſaid. D*Auvergne 
founded violent ſuſpicions upon the inſinuations 
that were given him, that the king expected he 
ſhould ſhew himſelf at court; and upon d'Eſcures's 
endeavouring to perſuade him to go, yet pretended 
not to know that it was the king's deſire, he there- 
fore aſſured Murat that he would not go ; and that 
rather than expoſe himſelf to the fury of his enemies, 
he would ſubmit himſelf to a voluntary exile in a fo- 
reign country : he mentioned the fate of marechal 
Biron, which ſeemed to give him great apprehenſions ; 
Be. E 5 and 
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and ſaid, that having formerly had the misfortune to 
offend his king, he could not reſolve to appear before 
him till he had effaced the memory of his fault by new 
ſervices, and till the pardon his majeſty had granted 
him was confirmed. At length he gave Murat to un- 
derſtand, that his reaſon for not being willing to truſt 
the intentions of the court, aroſe from the informations 
he had received of the danger he was threatened with 
if he appeared there, this notice having been ſent to 
him from ſome of the courtiers themſelves, perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction, who were well acquainted: uin 
the affair, and deſerved to be relied on. 
MurarT finding himſelf thus made a confidant of, 
anſwered with great ſeeming ſimplicity, that fin: 
the count had confeſſed his error to the king, he ſaw 
no inconvenience. attending his return to court ; that 
the pardon he had obtained made a wide eee 
between his caſe and that of marechal Biron; 
and that nothing but a relapſe into the ſame error; 
could authorize his ſcruples, ſince Henry had never 
yet broke his word with any one; therefore his beſt 
counſellors would be his own conſcience, D*Ef- 
cures likewiſe laboured with equal ſolicitude to re- 
aſſure him with regard to the: king, and to give him- 
a diſtruſt of thoſe perſons that ſent him ae informati- 
ons he had mentioned. | 

To all this the count only SE APY that whey: fin 
life was in queſtion he would not run any hazard; 
that neither the king, the queen, or the princes of 
the blood, were his friends, and the maſter of the 
horſe was his mortal enemy; that the ſilence of his 
friends on this occaſion was one proof of his ruin 
being determined; that no one ſolicited for him to 
the king; that he now never received any letters 
from Villeroi, Sillery, or me, becauſe we were not 
willing to reproach ourſelves with having been the 
inſtruments of his fate; that the conſtable no longer 


correſponded with him, for four of rendering 0 
e 
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ſelf ſuſpected: but it was with the marchioneſs de 
Verneuil he appeared to be the moſt diſcontented; he 
knew his ſiſter, he ſaid, to make her peace with the 
king at his expence, was capable of charging him with 
falſe crimes, if ſhe could not with real ones; and con- 
cluded with new proteſtations that nothing ſhould draw 
him from his retreat. As he did not ſuſpe& that 
D*Eſcures and Murat were come with an intention 
to perſuade him to go, he told them, that he ſup- 
poſed Vitry would arrive in a few days, and expect to 
gain him with fair Wars but that he would loſe his 
labour. 
Tux retreat he was reſolved not to be prevailed 
upon to leave was Vic, a poor houſe, without. any 
conveniencies, but ſituated in the midſt of a wood, 
where d'Auvergne paſſed whole days, under pretence of 
hunting. Although there had been no other proofs of 
his crimes, his fears, his continual alarms, the agitation. 
of his thoughts, the wildneſs of his look and air, and. - 
the diſorder of his whole perſon, would have been a 
_ ſufficient teſtimony againſt him: nothing could be more 
miſerable than the life he now led; and the terror and 
anxiety that preyed upon his Wed revenged, by anti- 
_ cipating his puniſhment, both the king and the ſtate. 
He was afraid to ſtay in his houſe, yet durſt not truſt 
himſelf at any conſiderable diſtance from it; he was 
never ſeen in the neighbouring towns ; he had left off 
viſiting his friends, nor durſt even confide in his miſ- 
treſs, a certain lady, named madame de Chateau - gay; 
he no longer viſited her at her houſe, but when he 
choſe to ſee her, they met in an obſcure village, or in 
the midſt of the fields, always in the night, and never 
twice together in the ſame place. His ſervants, whom 
he poſted on eminences in the neighbouring places, 
were ordered to give him notice when they ſaw any 
one appear, by blowing a horn; and ſometimes he: 
made uſe of dogs for his guard. 
Wixꝝ theſe precautions he defied all th enemies, 
| and: 
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and inſolently, as well as imprudently, boaſted, that 
he ſhould always be able to deceive and eſcape chem; : 


never continued two moments in the ſame mind. And 
this man, ſo wiſe, ſo ſagacious, penetrated ſo little 
into the intentions of thoſe that came to deſfroy him, 


ſellors; and was many times upon the point of aban- 
doning himſelf to their diſcretion. But prudence is a 
quality ſeldom found with a bad conſcience ; had d'Au- 
vergne poſſeſſed ever ſo little of it, he would: have 


immediate flight to Spain; and this, probably, was 
the only ſcheme that never entered into his head. At 
the very moment that, to d'Eſcures and Murat he ap- 
peared determined not to expoſe himſelf to the dan- 
ger of going to court, he talked to them in a ſtrain 
quite different. He once ſent to them to come and 
meet him at a place three leagues diſtant from his own 
houſe; though this ſummons gave them at firſt ſome 
uneaſineſs, not knowing what his intentions might be, 
yet they went and found that he had ſent for them 
only to tell them that he was now reſolved to go and 
preſent himſelf to the king. His majeſty, to whom 
they ſent immediate notice of this reſolution, and who 
ve the more credit to it, on account of a falſe re- 

t that was added to it, wrote to me on the 19th of 
November, that d' Auvergne was at Moret, ready to ſet 
out for Paris. In this it was not d' Eſcures and Murat 
that were deceived by the count, but the count by his 
own inconſtancy; for he was the firſt to retain them 
with him, when they appeared willing to go back, and 
to refer them for his laſt anſwer to the return of Fou- 
eu, from whom he expected to draw a great deal of 


intelligence; to which the two agents ſeemed to con- 

ſent, purely through complaiſance to bim. 
Tt HIS whole account I take from Murat's letters. 
I received 


nevertheleſs, his reſolutions were always varying, he | 


that he made them his friends, took them for his coun 


known, that there was no ſafety for him but in an 
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I received at the ſame time, a letter from the count 
d' Auvergne himſelf. He complained to the two agents, 
that he never had any anſwer to four letters, which, he 
ſaid, he had wrote to me. I received, indeed, ddr 
from him, but all together; and the writing ſo like, 
although of different dates, that I perceived immedi- | 
ately what credit I ought to give to them. It was 
| Probable, that Auvergne did not think of me at firſt, | 
or believed that it would not be proper to make any | 
application to me; but that afterwards, ſuppoſing os . 
method was likely enough to make his peace, for he i 
often mentioned me to the two agents, he had re- ö 
courſe to it, with the well known artifice of anteda- | 
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ting his letters, to prove to me that this had always 
been his deſign. 

Ix the count had any intention to draw a promiſe | 
from me, which, on this occaſion, he might make uſe | 
of as a ſecurity, he deceived himſelf greatly: I ſent 
him an anſwer indeed, but as if I had nothing more nor 
better to ſay to him, than what I had ſaid before to | 
marechal Biron in the ſame circumſtances, I treated _— 7 
him like a ſtate criminal, without augmenting his ſuſ- | 

picions; the letter I wrote to Auvergne, in a word, | 
was but a copy of that which I had written to mare- 
chal Biron; and he could not be ignorant that it was 
ſo, ſince I acknowledged it plainly. It is by this 
counterſtroke, which 1s doubtleſs of new invention, 
that I gave d'Auvergne to underſtand, he ought nei- 
ther to attribute to the king, ſuch ſentiments of him 
as he really did not entertain, neglect the advice I 
had often given him, relating to his conduct, nor lay 
a ſtreſs upon actions and reports, that had no foun- 
dation but in his own unquiet conſcience. This was 
all that I wrote to Auvergne; and after his conviction, 
this proceeding appeared ſo candid, and ſo free from 
all artifice, that he praiſed it greatly. 
_ D*Escures and Murat at length found the oppor- 
ier they had ſo long waited for. M. de Ven- 
dome's 
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dome's regiment. of light horſe being to be reviewed, 
they imparted a ſcheme that they had concerted to 
D' Erre, who commanded it; and the general officers of 
this body being all ready, it was effected in the follow- 
ing manner: D' Erre went to the count, and told him, 
that he being colonel- general of the light cavalry, he 
ought certainly to be preſent at this review. D'Au- 
vergne apprehended no danger, becauſe he was not 
only mounted upon a horſe, which; as he ſaid, out- 
ſtripped the wind; and, indeed, he was accuſtomed to 
make him gallop ten leagues without intermiſſion; but 
he was reſolved not to enter any narrow place, or to 
diſmount during the whole time. Accordingly he came 
to the review. Nereſtan advanced to ſalute him, fol- 
lowed only by four footmen, in appearance ; but, in 
reality, four ſtout and reſolute ſoldiers, whom they had 
diſguiſed in liveries. At the inſtant that Nereſtan was 
Paying his compliments, two of theſe ſoldiers ſeized 
the reins of the count's bridle, and the two others, at 
the ſame time, laid hold of his legs and pulled him 
off his horſe, throwing themſelves upon him ſo ſud- 
denly, that he had neither time to lay his hand upon 
his piſtols, nor draw his ſword, and ſtill leſs to fly. 
He was immediately conducted, under a good guard, 


wto Feri, and ſhut up in the Baſtle 25 


D*ExTRAGUEs 


+ © The counteſs of Auvergne, as meek and bumble as the marchi- 
cc oneſs was haughty and imperious, having thrown herſelf at the king's 
r feet, with all the marks of the deepeſt ſorrow, to beg his pardon for 
cc her huſband, his majeſty, with great courteſy, raiſed her up and ſaluted 
cc her, ſaying thus to her, I feel the utmoſt compaſſion for your miſery 
ec and your tears, but if I ſhould grant your requeſt, this my wife (taking 


te the queen by the hand) muſt be declared a whore, my ſon a baſtard, 


c and my kingdom fall a prey to others. The ſame lady having obtained 
ce the king's permiſſion to ſend one to ſee her huſband, and to enquire of 


« him what ſhe could do for his ſervice, he ſent ber word, only to let 
« him have ſome good cheeſe and muſtard, and not trouble herſelf about 


c any thing further.“ Journal of the reign of Henry IV. 

« The count of Auvergne, ſays Amelot in the place before quot= 
ed, „ had ſo entire a dependance on the fidelity of Anthony (that 1s, 
<« the-paymaſter Chevillard) that, in three examinations he under- 


went, he- ſaid, with as much intrepidity as” if be had been entirely 
| by. innocents 


; 3 


RR 
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 D'ENnTRAGUES was arreſted at the ſame time that 
hes count Auvergne was; and the marchioneſs de 
Verneuil was, in ſome ſort, aſſociated with the two 
criminals, ſince the king conſented. that ſhe ſhould be 
confined' in her houſe +, where ſhe continued under 
the guard of the chevalier Du Guet. It was this aſſo- 


ciation that ſaved the lives of the father-in-law and the 


brother. At firſt they had not dared to hope for ſo 
much lenity; nor. could the public expect it, after ſuch 
frequent relapſes, eſpecially as they found that prepa- 
rations were making for trying them with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. The count of Auvergne gave the king an 
exact account of his correſpondencies, as well within 
as without the kingdom; and he was obliged to give 
up that promiſe of aſſociation made by him and the 
dukes of Bouillon and Biron, which has been mentioned 
before, and till now could never be forced from him. 
Mkss AGEs at the ſame time began to be carried 


bares Henry and the marchioneſs de Verneuil, not 
on the ſame account; for I am perſuaded, the rea- 


der does not expect to ſee any great ſeverity uſed to- 
wards her. The king could not reſolve to leave her 
a ſingle moment in doubt of her pardon; with diffi- 


culty it was that he endeavoured to ſave appearances, 
by ſending different meſſengers to tell the mar- 


chioneſs, that ſhe ſhould purchaſe this pardon, by. 
an abſolute ſubmiſſion to ſuch conditions as he 
ſhould preſcribe to her. La-Varenne, Sigogne, the: 
whole court was employed in theſe meſſages, which, 
by the manner in which they were delivered, were, 


indeed the real advances of a lover, who feared, not- 


withſtanding his anger, that he ſhould raiſe too 


92 5 an obſtacle to his reconciliation with the ob- 
| ject. 


« innocent, in this feſpekt, n Seco me one fingle line 25 my = 


« eoriting, to prove I ever entered into a ”y treaty. with” the king of ST 
tc or bis ambaſſador, and I will brite t ſentence of . my death under it, 
& and condemn Ret to be quartered alive. 

26 In the hou of one ou: in Saint Paul's-fireet... 
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ect of his paſſion. The marchioneſs diſcovered and 
well knew how to make her advantage of this weak- 


neſs. I likewiſe ſerved Henry for an interpreter upon 


this occaſion, although I plainly perceived that he 


would not come off with honour : but he inſiſted upon 


my interpoſing, and I obeyed him, with an intention 


to make the concluſion of this affair as eee as 
I could for him. | 

TRE firſt order his chjeſty gave me, was to go to 
the marchioneſs de Verneuil, and hear what ſhe had 


to ſay concerning the crimes ſhe was accuſed of, to 


draw from her a confeſſion of them, and make her 
fenſible of her ingratitude. I cannot ſay that my com- 


miſſion went farther, unleſs one takes in ſeveral bitter 


reproaches, and ſome advice which proved to be 
uſeleſs, concerning the manner in which ſhe ought 


to have behaved to a prince who had laid ſuch 


great obligations upon her. I did not ſee her the 


firſt time I went to her houſe ; ſhe ordered me to be 


told, that a defluxion which was fallen upon her 
face, hindered her from receiving any viſits. I ſent 
a gentleman to her, to know at what hour I ſhould 
attend her; but, before my meſſenger was returned, 
a ſervant, whom ſhe had ſent in the mean time, 
came to tell me, that ſhe would ſee me at two o 'clock 
in the afternoon. 

I FOUND a woman whom 9 could not hum- 
ble, whoſe inſolence detection could not abate 7, 
and who, inſtead of endeavouring to excuſe herſelf, 


or to implore a pardon, talked in the ſtyle of one 


who 
— hs : . 2 
+ She ſaid, n gave berſelf no concern about dying, but that, on 


« the contrary, ſhe wifhed for death; but, if the king ſhould put her 
4c to death, it would always be ſaid be had killed his wife, for that 


44 the was his queen before the other: upon the whole, ſhe only de- 
« fired three things of his majefly; a pardon for her father, a rope 


« for her brother, and juſtice for herſelf.” Journal of the reign of 


Henry IV. „ On ſearching her cabinets,” adds the ſame author, © and 


ce making an inventory of all her papers, many love letters (the imple- 
«« ments of her trade) were found amongſt them, ſome of which were 


from Sigogne, which n, his diſgrace," 


\ 
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who had ſuffered wrongs, not given them, and pre- 
tended to demand conditions for herſelf; ſhe complain 
ed, ſhe raved againſt the king, made new demands, 
wrapped herſelf up in reſerve, and affected the devo- 
tee. I was not a perſon on whom theſe arts were to 
be played off; I neither flattered her pride, nor ſooth- 
ed her reſentment; I began with the greateſt of her 
crimes, and reproached her with having joined herſelf 
to the enemies of the ſtate; I told her that ſhe would 
have reaſon to think herſelf happy, if her puniſhment 
was confined to a permiſſion to baniſh herſelf out of 
the kingdom, to end her days in any country but 
Spain; and that this favour would not be granted her, 
till ſhe had ſubmitted to be examined as a criminal, 
and aſked the king's pardon for her diſobedience. 

I PROCEEDED, in the next place, to her inſolent 
behaviour towards the queen. I made her ſenſible, 
that to offend, as ſne had done, a princeſs, who was 
her queen and miſtreſs +, by a thouſand injurious reflec- 
tions, was to attack the king himſelf, and expoſe her 
own perſon to a ſevere puniſhment : I reproached her 
with her ridiculous affectation of equalling herſelf to 
the queen, and her children to the children of France 
with her haughty and inſolent behaviour; and eſpe- 
_ cially her malignity in ſowing diſcord between their 
majeſties : and added, that ſhe would be compelled to 
throw herſelf at the queen's feet, to implore her par- 
don for all the faults ſhe had committed againſt her. 
Non did I ſpare her upon her pretended devotion 
to which ſhe had recourſe, not ſcrupling, at the 
| ſame time, to violate her principal duties to the 
king, the queen, and the ſtate. I told her plainly, 
that this ſhew of regularity was mere grimace and af- 
fectation, which I proved by entering into a detail 
of her whole life, to let her ſee that I. was well in- 
formed of her amours. I even mentioned them all 


particularly, 


Þ+ © She ſometimes ſaid, that, if juſtice were done her, ſhe ought to 
i bein the place of that clumſy tradeſwoman. Perefixe, 
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particularly, to deprive her of her uſual excuſe, that 
they exiſted only in the jealous imagination of the king; 
and thence drew a new ſubject of ſhame and confuſion 
for her, with regard to this prince, whom ſhe ſo groſsly 
abuſed. I ſhewed her what ſhe would have done if her 
inclination for a religious life had been a real return 
towards God; and aſſured her, that his majeſty would 
never have oppoſed her retreat into a convent, if he 
had pada in her behaviour any ſigns of true devo- 


tion. 
I GAVE be, at 3 all forts of good e I 


which indeed ſhe did not deſire, nor was diſpoſed to 


follow. She ought, at leaſt, to have appeared willing 
to do ſo; but ſhe contented herſelf with anſwering cold- 
ly, after hearing me the whole time with great indiffer- 
ence, that ſhe thanked me, and would conſider of what 


I had ſaid. When I aſked her what cauſes of com- 


plaint ſhe had received that had thus carried her to 
violate her duty to the king, her anſwer was, that if 
the king had aſked her this queſtion, he would have 
been to blame, ſince. he knew them better than any 
other perſon ; and if it came from myſelf, I was no 
leſs ſo, ſince I had no means of ſatisfying it. 
 ConTiNuUuiNG ſtill to queſtion her, I aſked what it 
was that ſhe requeſted of his majeſty ? She anſwer- 
ed, that altho' ſhe knew well the king's inclinations 
would not be conformable to hers on this article, yet 
ſhe ſtill perſiſted to demand permiſſion for herſelf, 


her father, mother, brother, and her children, to go 


and ſettle themſelves ſomewhere out of France : and 
added, in naming her brother, that he ſuffered only on 


account of his affection for her. I could hardly per- 
ſuade myſelf this reſolution was ſincere. I contrived it 


ſo as to make her repeat it ſeveral times, and ſhe never 
varied from it in the ſmalleſt article. It was natural 
enough that the rage and grief ſhe conceived at the 


impriſonment of her family, and the treatment ſhe 


herſelf ſuffered, ſhould ms her m—_ ſuch a ants 
an 
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and the conditions ſhe annexed to it abſolutely convin- 
ced me that ſhe was in earneſt. Upon my obliging her 
to explain herſelf farther as to this intended retreat: out 
of the kingdom, ſhe ſaid, that ſne would not go among 
foreigners to ſtarve ; the queen ſhould not have the ſa- 
tisfaction to know that ſhe dragged on a miſerable life 
in poverty and exile. She therefore inſiſted that an 
eſtate in lands ſhould be given her of a hundred thou- 
ſand francs at leaſt, which was but a trifle, after all ſhe 
might have lawfully expected from the king. Theſe 
words, which ſhe pronounced with great bitterneſs, 
doubtleſs related to the promiſe of marriage given her 
by Henry, the loſs of which had affected her ftrongly : 
and ſhe endeavoured, but in vain, to conceal her rage 
frei me | 
I HAD never formed to myſelf any great expecta- 
tions from an interview with the marchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil ; but I could not help laying ſome ſtreſs upon 
her repeated requeſt, to be allowed to ſettle out of the 
kingdom; the more I reflected on it, the more I was 
convinced that it was the only method by which this 
whole intrigue + could be -unravelled ; and all which 
now remained to be done, was to prevail upon Henry 
to confent to this propoſal of the marchioneſs, by 
wt 7 | : which 


F M. de Sully had made Henry IV. loſe a favourable opportunity 
of getting handſomely rid of his miſtreſs, if we may believe Baſſom- 
pierre's Memoirs, where the thing is thus related, vol. I. p. go. © The 
« king aſked, whether he ſhould give madame de Verneuil any thing to 
6% enable her to marry a prince, who, ſhe told him, was willing to have 
«© her, provided ſhe had a hundred thouſand crowns more than ſhe was 
« then worth. M. de Bellievre ſaid, Sire, I am of opinion it will be 
© well worth your while to give that lady a hundred thouſand crowns, if 
« ſhe can find a good match by that means; to which M. de Sully anſwer- 
ing, that it was an eaſy matter to talk of a hundred thouſand crowns, but 
very difficult to find out the means to raiſe them, the chancellor, with- 
« out taking notice of what he ſaid, went on; Sire, I am of opinion, that 
« you ſhould take two hundred thouſand good crowns, and if that is not 
« ſufficient, three hundred thouſand, or, in ſhort, any other ſum that may 
«« be ſufficient, and give them to this fair lady to get her a huſband ; this, 
« 1 repeat it, is my advice, The king repented afterwards, that he did 
© not follow this advice.“ But ſuppoſing this pretended match to be 
ſomething more than a mere artifice of the lady's, I believe it miſcarried 
through Henry IVth's fault rather than the duke of Sully's, 
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which he would remove from his eyes an object that 
drew him into continual weakneſſes, and purchaſe the 
future peace and tranquillity of his family. Money was 
all that was required of him to procure theſe advanta- 
ges: ought the effort then to be ſo painful? I was 
determined to uſe my OREN opens ror to accom- 

pliſh it. 

I wENT to his majeſty ; and, after giving him an 
account of the ſucceſs of my commiſſion, propoſed to 
him the expedient that preſented itſelf to free him from 
all his uneaſineſs. I was not ſurpriſed to find, that it 
did not appear ſo happy to him as it had done to me; 
but I was armed with ſtrong arguments of every kind to 
ſupport it: what did I not ſay to this prince? what 
perſuaſion did I not uſe? Policy, intereſt, quiet, rea- 
ſon, each of theſe motives I dwelt upon, and exhauſt- 

ed all; I brought to his remembrance his own unfa- 
vourable opinion of this woman and her family; ] re- 
peated circumſtances ſo much the more likely to 
re-kindle his anger, as they had already often produ- 
ced that effect; the harſh epithets he had given the 
counteſs q Entragues and her daughters; the intrigues 
ſo well known and ſo inconteſtable, that had given 
cauſe for them; the ſum of money granted by his order, 
to pay for an imaginary ſacrifice in the firſt favour, which 
he confeſſed, at the ſame time, was no longer in the 
power of his miſtreſs to beſtow; the untimely birth of 
the infant by a ſtorm, and other anecdotes of the ſame 
nature, capable of diſguſting a delicate lover. Never 
before had I made a diſcourſe ſo pathetic, nor, in my 
own opinion, ſo convincing : all my tenderneſs for the 
honour of this prince was alarmed by the ſhame I 
ſaw ready to overwhelm bim; I entreated, I implo- 
red, every power of perſuaſion I exerted; I was 
not diſcouraged by an ineffeQtual attempt: again I re- 
turned to the charge; my zeal became perſecution z and 
ſometimes carried me out of myſelf, as it did in a 
converſation we had in the garden, belonging to the 
Concier- 
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Conciergerie at Fontainebleau, where- we ſpoke ſo 
loud, as to be heard by Baſtien and Brunault. 

 NoTHING was ever more ſingular or incomprehen- 
Gble ; ; a prince, whoſe great qualities might ſerve as 
a model for other monarchs to form themſelves upon, 
reduces us to the neceſſity of either throwing a veil 
over one part of that heroic mind, or of confeſſi 
that it diſhonours the other. I take, without hefite- 
tion, this laſt path, while I lament the force of human 
frailty, for IJ hold myſelf under an obligation to do it; 
and ſhould think I had laboured but by halves for the 
inſtruction of mankind in general, and of princes in 
particular, if I threw any qu of this picture into 
ſhade. I therefore open to them the receſſes of that 
heart, where ſo much greatneſs was blended with ſo 
much weakneſs, that, by the contraſt, each may be- 
come more conſpicuous; and that they may be upon 
their guard againſt that dangerous paſſion, ſo capable 
of inſpiring ſhameful affections, and of tainting their 
ſouls with vices abhorred before; mean artifices, cow- 
ardly fears, jealouſy, rancour, rage, and even perjury 
and lies. Ves, I repeat it again, perjury and lies; 
Henry, that man on every other occaſion ſo upright, 
ſo open, and ſo fincere, became acquainted with 
all theſe vices, when he abandoned himſelf to 
love. I often found that he deceived me by falſe con- 
fidances, when he was under no obligation to enter 
into true ones; that he feigned returns to reaſon, and 
reſolutions which his heart rejected; in a word, that 
he pretended to be aſhamed of his fetters, when he 
ſecretly vowed never to break them. 

IT was but too true, that he was infected with 
that jealouſy his miſtreſs publicly reproached him 
with. This was eaſy to be perceived by the efforts 
he made to ſupplant rivals, whom he was too weak 
to deſpiſe, and too timid to puniſh. ©** Aut Cæſar, 
“aut nihil,” ſays he, in one of his letters to me. 
Wbat a range. contraſt of caprices and FAT gal: 
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ces] He was convinced that the marchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil had recourſe to the affectation of devotion to 


conceal her libertiniſm; and this conviction pierced his 
heart with a thouſand cruel and inſupportable wounds ; 
but he felt, 'no leſs forcibly, the delight which the de- 
fire of triumphing over a real devotion e to a de- 
praved heart. 15 22 
Oxx of thoſe caprices 1 maſk bail me, nl 
perſuaded me that it was abſolutely impoſſible to cure 


this unhappy prince, was, that at thoſe very times when 
he appeared moſt cool and indifferent in all he ſaid of 
his miſtreſs, yet the letters he wrote to be ſhewn to 
her, expreſſed quite contrary ſentiments. I have made 


the ſame obſervation of the marchioneſs, but with leſs 
ſurpriſe. It muſt be therefore, that theſe lovers, 
amidſt the wildeſt tranſports of their anger, could not 
hinder themſelves from ſtill depending a little upon the 
latent tenderneſs of each other ; and that their ten- 
derneſs ſtill ſubſiſted without their perceiving it them- 
ſelves : or that the king, ingenious in finding out me- 


thods to debaſe himſelf, had a long time before furniſh- 


ed his miſtreſs with arms againſt him, which he would 
not oblige her to make uſe of, by driving her to extre- 


mities: or laſtly, and this is the leaſt unfavourable 
| judgment that can be formed of this prince, that ſome 
private tranſactions had paſſed between them, which 


Henry, through regret or ſhame, could not reſolve to 
impart to me, or to any one whatever. 

I nave thrown together all that relates to the pre- 
ſent ſubject, although part of the facts, as has been 
ſeen, ſuch as the. ſeizing- of the count d' Auvergne, 


and the proceſs carried on againſt his family, did not 


happen till towards the end of the year, that I might 


not be obliged to interrupt the narration ſo frequent- 


9 * ſhall reſume it at the ee of the fol- 
lowing 
4 I here ſubjoin an anecdote of Vittorio Siri's, relating to the 


amours of Henry IV, and the conſpiracy of the count of Auvergne. 
This writer aſſerts, Mem; recond, vol. I. p. 297, that one object of 


this 


c 
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low ing year, that we may ſee the event, after I 


have given, in this, an account of ſome other matters 
very different from thoſe I have been treating. 


BOOK 


this conſpiracy was to ſeize the king's perſon, by laying an ambuſcade . 


for him, and then putting him to death; and that d'Entragues, who 
had undertaken the execution of this project, intended to make uſe of 
the paſſion he had diſcovered the king to have newly conceived for his ſe- 
cond daughter, who is repreſented as much handſomer than her ſiſter, 


to draw him into the ſnare. He therefore ſent his wife to fetch her 


away from Fontainebleau, making no queſtion but the king would 
_ expoſe himſelf to any danger to come to ſee her at Maleſherbes, which 
place is but three leagues diſtant from that palace: and truly, Henry 
immediately ſent meſſage after meſſage to mademoiſelle d'Entragues, 
by ſome of his courtiers diſguiſed in the habit of peaſants. Her an- 
ſwer to which was, that ſhe was ſo cloſely watched, that there was 
not the leaſt probability of her being able to ſee the king, At laſt he 


could not forbear going there in perſon, accompanied by marechal 


Baſſompierre ; and not daring to go into the houſe for fear of being diſ- 
covered, he was obliged to content himſelf with ſpeaking to her at 
the window of a lower room : he wrote to her every day, and ſent her 
verſes of gallantry, which he got the beſt poets of the court to com- 
poſe for him, At laſt they agreed to meet one another on a day ap- 
pointed, at a certain place, in a meadow named by the king, where 
they might be at full liberty, and where he promiſed to come in diſ- 
guiſe, D'Entragues ſeemed to be entirely ignorant of all this con- 
trivance; but either having mentioned to his daughter, or accidental- 
ly given her ſome reaſon to ſuſpe& his deſign, whether ſhe really loved 

the king, or was apprehenſive of the conſequences, ſhe broke off the 
appointment, and took other precautions againſt the danger to which 
Henry IV. was going to expoſe himſelf on her account. The king, 


wearied out by ſo many obſtacles to his wiſhes, renewed his amour with 


the marchion2ſs of Verneuil; and, if we may believe Siri, often was 
expoſed to the ſame dangers with her: one day in particular, as he 
was going in diſguiſe from Fontainebleau to viſit her at Verneuil, he 
fo narrowly avoided falling into the hands of fifteen or fixteen of 

D'Entragues' relations, who were upon the watch for bim in the 
fields, in order to aſſaſſinate him, that his eſcaping them may be con- 
fidered as a particular inflance of his good fortune. But, as theſe cire 
cumſtances are-not taken notice of in any memoirs of credit of thoſe 
times, they ſeem to be only ſome of thoſe ſtrokes, with which a fo- 
reigner, on the authority of popular report, may think he has a right 
to enliven his ſubject. 1 r | 

Mademoiſelle d'Entragues, of whom we have been ſpeaking, ſeems 
to be her of Henry the IVth's miſtreſſes, whom be has celebrated under 
the name of Liſa : and there are till ſome original pieces of poetry in 
being which he ſent her; amongſt others a ſonnet, of which I ſhall only 
repeat the four firſt verſes; VVV 5 i 
te Hl | 7 
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B 0 0 K xIx. 1 
TR E king, from the year 1602, looking out fie 


a ſafe and convenient place where he might lay up his 
revenues, and the money which he ſet apart for the 
execution of his deſigns, fixed upon the Baſtile, where 
he ordered cheſts to be made, and all other neceſſary 
conveniencies : for this article he was obliged to pub- 
liſh a regulation that might bring this new diſpoſition 
of money into method, to prevent the confuſion of 
different offices, and to hinder the receivers from be- 
ing entangled with the chamber of accounts : the re- 


1 was thus. 
o money was to be carried to the Baſtile but that 


which remained clear in the king's hands; all 
charges, both ordinary and extraordinary, being firſt 
taken out of the revenues of the quarter in which 
they fell. The money was put into the hands of 
the treaſurer in office, in the preſence of the ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, and the comptroller-general, 
who” at that time was John de Vienne; the comp- 
troller and I had each of us a key, and the treaſurer 
had likewiſe a third ; when his year of office was 
over. he received a certificate, ſigned by me and 
Vienne, of the ſums. that ROE been put in the 
: king = 
Je ne ſcais par o commencer, 
A lower votre grande beauté; 
Car il neft rien, ni na &te, 


Que wous ne puiſſes effacer, &c. 


What tongve can tell, what words expreſs, 
„The beauties of thy charming face: 

Since all we've ſeen, and all we ſee, 
Appears but as a foil to thee, &c. 


What follows is in the ſame train, Though there is a 8 at 
the head of this ſonnet, of the hand-writing of Henry IV. that it was 
made by Collin, a poet whoſe pen. that prince often was pleaſed to 
make uſe of in works of this kind, theſe compoſitions are neither too 
<orreCt, nor too poetical, to prevent our believing Henry himſelf might 
be the author of them, or at leaſt in ſome degree concerned in them. 
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king's cheſts during his adminiſtration; this he put in- 
to the hands of his ſucceſſor, and received from him 
an acquittance, which he was at liberty to ſhew as his 
diſcharge. The new treaſurer had a right to know 
whether the certificate was exact, by inſpecting the 


money contained in the. treaſury ; upon this acquit- 


tance, the treaſurer was authoriſed to draw up his 
account, which the chamber of accounts was obliged. 
to paſs without further examination. 

Hrs majeſty was of opinion, that he ought early to 
publiſh his intentions and juſtify his conduct, both with 
reſpect to that accumulation of riches, and to the 
changes which had been already made, and which were, 


ſtill to be made in the finances. This was done in a 


council extraordinarily aſſembled for this purpoſe. The 
chancellor received from the king, and publiſhed, the 
liſt of thoſe who were to compoſe the council, conſiſt 
ing of deputies of the ſovereign courts of Paris, named 
by his majeſty, the principal members of his couneil, 

and the chief adminiſtrators of juſtice, the revenues, 


and police. They met on the appointed day in the 


great cloſet of the Louvre, which is at the end of 


the guard-room, joining that of the king's chamber. 
When they were all aſſembled the king came in, and 


having ordered the whole aſſembly to be ſeated, he 
explained to them the motives of his conduct, in a diſ- 
courſe of which this is the ſubſtance : The civil Wars, 
he told them, had reduced the revenues of the kingdom 


to ſuch a ſtate, that the annual income was ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient to clear the annual debt; and it was neceſſary 


therefore to improve the ſtate of affairs, not only by 
enquiries and proſecutions, which had already ſo far 
benefited the nation, that it was cleared of part of 
the debt, but likewiſe to form new funds, that if 
there ſhould either happen a war of conſequence, or 


_ a troubleſome minority, the king might neither be 


obliged to become bankrupt, nor to let public affairs 


fink into their former confuſion, to * the ex- 
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pences which could not other ways be raiſed for this 


purpoſe; that the beſt uſe was to be made of peaceable 


times, in which there was nothing of that kind to be 
dreaded; that the means neceſſary to this, which how- 


ever mould be practiſed, without doing any miſchief by 


precipitation, were the extinction of revenues granted 


by the ſtate on ſeveral pretences, the reimburſement 
of offices, and the reſumption of crown-lands that 
had been given away. 

His majeſty was reſolved to begin by examining the 
ſeveral grants of revenues; and this was to be entered 
upon this very year : upon this head he let fall an ex- 


preſſion to prepare their minds for the juſt ſeverity of 
this procedure, by ſaying, that in the firſt place he 


ſhould endeavour to make a rigorous diſcrimination 
between thoſe that had really paid in money the prin- 
cipal of the arrears, which they were now receiving 


back from the king's revenues, and thoſe who had made 
falſe claims upon the king. Henry added, that he 


reckoned ſo much upon the economy with which he 
intended to manage his revenues for the time to come, 
that he conſidered a deſign which required the amaſ- 
ſing of large ſums in the treaſury, as by no means 


inconſiſtent with his purpoſe of eaſing the people by 


leſſening the taxes, which he ſhould always keep be- 


fore his eyes. He exhorted the aſſembly to aſſiſt ſuch 


juſt and upright intentions, and directed that they 
ſhould twice a day, during eight days, deliberate ma- 


turely upon this propoſition, and at the end of that 
time, ſhould lay before him the reſult of their delibe- 
ration. He promiſed to follow any good ſcheme that 


ſhould be offered, with the ſame ſincerity which he 


had diſcovered in imparting his own; and not to forget 
thoſe who ſhould give proofs on this occaſion of their 


regard for the public. 


ASSEMBLIES of this kind are, in my opinion, not 


to be condemned, even when they are only called to 


keep =p" a form which may be of no great uſe, ſince 
| h they 


r 5 WEL 99 
they ſerve, it may be ſaid, no other purpoſes than to 
notify to the miniſters, with leſs appearance of abſo- 


lute power, the decrees of the prince already fixed in 
a ſecret council. This very aſſembly did not eſcape 


this reflection; the propoſal of the king, tho? in itſelf 
unqueſtionably juſt and beneficial to the community, 
did not meet with the more approbation for its uſeful- 
neſs. I know not what will be ſaid on this occaſion by 
the aſſertors of the authority of the people, but I for 
my part am of opinion, and multitudes of inſtances 


like this ſufficiently prove it to be juſt, that the deſigns 
of a good and wiſe king muſt not be at all times, and 


in every ſituation, the ſame with thoſe of the people. 
The conſiderations which regulate popular opinions 


are ſeldom free from intereſt or paſſion, and never, or 


almoſt never, reach farther than the preſent. "Thoſe 


who judge beſt are themſelves deceived by their own 


ſenſe of intereſt, and ſeem, one by one, to have de- 
termined, though they will not confeſs, and perhaps 
do not know it, to procure their own Tn 
without any care about the future. 

THrs corruption ariſes from the deſire natural to 
man, of preſent happineſs; ; and unhappily it falls 
out in government as in policy, that there may be 
juſt reaſons for deferring this completion of felicity 
for ten, twenty, or fifty years, and ſometimes for a 
longer time. What means can be contrived to 


make this delay not offenſive to the common peo- 
ple, and even to thoſe who, though they have more 


knowledge, have the ſame paſſions with the vulgar. 
The caſe is otherwiſe with a wiſe and good king, or 
with a miniſter who repreſents him, and performs the 
acts of government. His inclinations, it is true, 
ought to be directed to the good of the ſubjects, but 


he always knows, that by catching too ſoon at hap- 


Pineſs, it is almoſt always miſſed, and that there is 
no proportion between the real evils into which men 


are '< pnngod by ſuch miſtaken r and the 
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vexations merely ideal and i imaginary, which are com- 
plained of by thoſe that think they want ſomething. 
Happy is the public when it is governed by ſuch prin- 
ciples of policy, as put it in the way to tranquillity ; : 
all regard to ſhort-lived and tranſitory advantage i is caſt 

« aſide i in conſideration of general good, and a wiſe king 
is not leſs a father of thoſe ſubjects who ſhall live at 

the diſtance of three or four generations, than of thoſe 
who live in his own time ; and conſiders the falſe 
| tenderneſs which he might have ſhewn_ to his own 
time, at the expence of ſucceeding ages, as the par- 
tiality of a father in favour of ſome of his children, 
which is to end in the ruin of his family. 

Tux ſcheme, which Henry had formed for the in- 
tereſt of his kingdom, making it neceſſary that he 
ſhould take all meaſures to. increaſe his revenues, in- 
ſtead. of making all thoſe defalcations about which ſome 
who pretended great zeal for his ſervice were continu- 
ally talking to him, he required my private advice. 
The advance which I had made in the knowledge of - 
the finances enabled me to diſcover ſome ſources of 
large profit which would very little burthen the peo- 
ple; of theſe I put nine into a memorial which I pre- 
ſented to his majeſty as follows :. 

1. Tax contractors who in late times managed the 
chief farms of the revenue, had, under pretence of 
ſeveral employments which they repreſented as neceſ- 
ſary, miſapplied the money which they had received, 
and made thoſe ſums paſs in their accounts, to the 
Tuin of the exchequer, which was repreſented as hav- 
ing received them, tho” not a penny came to it. B 
this article alone the crown was robbed of ſeveral mil- 
lions. Of theſe accounts and details I therefore de- 
manded an exact reviſal, that I might lay hold on the 
contractors, who had not been able ſo completely to 
conceal themſelves under the different names by which 
they carried on their robberies, but that I ſhould be 


able to. trace them. 
2. THE 
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2. Tux clergy of France had, by the mouths of 
the cardinals, archbiſhops, and biſhops, accuſed Caſ- 
tille, their receiver-general, of having detained their 
money. The petition which had been preſented to 
me, was accompanied with an account of the articles 
of accuſation ſo poſitively and clearly ſtated, that no- 
thing remained but that the king ſhould reclaim the 
immenſe ſum which the receiver appeared to have 
embezzled. 

AlL the managers of the finances, and the peo- 
ple of buſineſs, particularly the treaſurers of France, 
who had contributed much to the ruin of the finances, 
might be aſſociated with Caſtille, by the erection of a 
chamber of juſtice; which muſt produce great advanta- 
ges, If private intrigues and ſecret artifices could be kept 
out, by which theſe enquiries are often defeated. 


4. THE abuſes in the alienation of the king's lands 


were ſo groſs, that many of thoſe who had them in their 
hands held them by mere uſurpation, without any title 3 
and the others had them at a price fo ſcandalouſly 
low, that they were repaid by the income of the very 


firſt year at ſix per cent. which was the intereſt then 


current. Of this I made his majeſty fully ſenſible, who 
would not ſuffer theſe alienations to be exactly verified, 
that he might be drawn to conſent to the reſumption 
of all thoſe poſſeſſions, or to ſome meaſures for oblig- 
ing the poſſeſſors to pay the true price. 
5. In the other offices and employments there was 
the ſame corruption to be removed by the ſame 
means ; the perſons in poſſeſſion were to be obliged to 
ſupply the deficiencies of their firft payment in pro- 
portion to their ſalaries, or to give back their employ- 
ments for the ſame ſum for which they had purchaſed 
them. 
6. THE debts due to the Swiſs Cantons were, by 
a bad regulation, ſo far from being leſſened, that 
they had been always encreaſing. I had already 
made ſuch an alteration in that part of our affairs, 
5 | that 
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that by the gan payment of one million, I had 
obtained an acquittance of eight; half of it reckoned 


to the principal and half to the arrears; and by taking 
the ſame method with the reſt, the public was ſoon 
cleared of that debt. 

7. As it was eaſy for the king to recover the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown lands that were alienated, ſo it was 
of great advantage to him to alienate I know not how 
many little parts of them, conſiſting in ground-rents, 
and particular claims, of which the expences for re- 
pairs, leaſes, and receiving, ſometimes under pretence 
of proſecutions, ſometimes of drawbacks, and improve- 


ments, were riſen, by the connivance of the treaſurers of 


the finances, who alone made their advantage of them, 
to ſuch a prodigious height, that according to a calcu- 
lation which I made, by reckoning ten years, one with 
another, a fifth part muſt have been added, before a ſin- 


gle penny could come to the king. This was the chief 


ſource of plunder to the officers of the revenue. By 
alienating all theſe parts at the rate for money ſettled 
by the laſt edit, the king would be more than doubly 
a gainer, becauſe he might buy with the money which 
this rate would bring in, thoſe parts of this revenue 


which were mortgaged at ten per cent. 


9. THE profit was yet greater with reſpect to the 


- reſumption of the royal revenues that had been alien- 


ated ; ſome of the contractors had offered me to pur- 


chaſe them back to the king for forty millions, without 


obliging him to repay any part of the ſum, provided 
he would let them take their choice of the part to be 
purchaſed, and allow them to enjoy them for a certain 
number of years, after which they would reſtore them 
to the crown clear of all debts and incumbrance. The 


king, inſtead of accepting their propoſal, had nothing 


to do but to get himſelf the money which they would 


have gotten by the bargain. | 
* FRANCE had in her hand the 3 meant 
0 


of drawing to herſelf all the commerce of the Ocean 
and Mediterranean, and to ſee them, without any great 
expence, in the middle of her provinces: all this would 
coſt her nothing but the labour of cutting a canal from 
the Seine to the Loire, from the Loire to the Saone, 
and from the Saone to the Meuſe“; and the firſt 
glance of this project preſents us with more than two 
millions a year, which we ſhould get from Spain alone, 
and which would be real and ſolid wealth, as all that 
is which is produced by commerce. 

I ENTERED into a long ſeries of DARE: 
when I gave in my report to the king; and I ac- 
companied it with a paper, in which I cleared up 

| | the 


* Before the Juke of Sully came into the miniftry, it bad never 
been thought of in France to derive any advantage from the rivers ;z to 
which, nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, the kingdom is indebted for 
its wealth and commerce. He began with the canal of Briare, but 
was not able to proceed farther. Perhaps nothing will contribute ſo 
much to render the reign of Lewis the Great immortal, as that won- 
derful canal for joining the two ſeas : the great benefits reſulting to 
the nation from theſe undertakings, ſo happily executed, paſſing over 
the example Holland affords us, points out to us what remains to be 
farther done, and at the ſame time proves, that however difficult at- 
tempts of this nature may appear, they are yet far from being 
impoſſible, 

The joining rivers, and making roads, which render the communi- 
cation either of different provinces, or different parts of the ſame pro» 
vince, more eaſy and commodious, are perhaps the two moſt impoit- 
ant objects to which a wiſe government can apply its attention in time 
of peace; and by employing the ſoldiety, who are at ſuch times uſcleſs, 
or that procigious number of beggars, who are always ſo, in pet forming 
works of this nature, they will be executed at a moderate expence. 
 Idleneſs, which generally makes beggars and vagabonds turn thieves 

and robbers, at the ſame time will be baniſhed from the nation, and 
commerce introduced into every part of it. 

It is neceſſary there ſhould be ſome principal center for the riches of a 
nation 3 but nevertheleſs other cities ſhould not fall a ſacrifice to the ca- 
pital 3 which being in the body politic, what the heart is in the human 
body, conſtantly receiving the blood, and as conſtantly propelling it, even 
to the moſt extreme parts, they cannot be deprived of it without bringing 
| a languor on the whole machine. Much trouble might be ſaved in ftu- 
dying the nature of thoſe ſecret ſprings which, give motion to the moſt 
minute branches of commerce, were due attention given to that fimple 


and obvious principle, of only ſupplying the country. . with the 


means of living in caſp and plenty. 
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the feality of ſome of the revenues which were not 
compriſed in, theſe articles. The prince, who cer- 
'tainly expected a very different ſcheme, and whoſe na- 
tural livelineſs of temper kept him from attending to 
my diſcourſe ſo cloſely as was neceſſary, raiſed at firſt 
a thouſand difficulties to all my deſigns ; he ſaid, that 
indeed the ſchemes were great, but ſome of them 
were wild and unſettled ; others of no great profit; 
ſome difficult to be exbeuted, and ſome hard to be 
made conſiſtent with each other. All this was becauſe 
be did not underſtand them. I knew well enough. 
| | what his majeſty was wanting, and what propoſal 
| II} would have ſuited his inclination: an augmentation of 
I the cuſtoms, creation 6f new offices, or a further 
alienation of his crown lands: if I would have ſhewn 
him a ſcheme, which I had myſelf drawn up upon 
theſe means of raiſing money, I might have brought 
fourſcore millions of ready coin into his coffers ; be- 
| Aides ſixty millions more, by letting a leaſe of five mil- 
W | lions a year, to which I had raiſed fx of his farms 
above their former value. But I eaſily brought the 
| king to allow, that though theſe methods were eaſily 
Wl | praCticable, they were at the ſame time very burthen- 
If Home to the people; that we ought not to have re- 
courſe to them but in the moſt preſſing exigencies, and 
that the leiſure of a time of peace ſhould be employed 
in carrying on meaſures that required more time and 
application. Such were the nine ſchemes that J had 
laid before him, of which I aſſured him, that although 
He ſeemed to rate them at ſo little, yet if they were 
| Kiilfully managed and brought on one after another, 
they would in time make him richer than he was s by 
| two hundred millions. 
1 Tur king fell into my opinion, and we determin- 
ce d to begin by the re-eſtabliſnment of the public re- 
venue, when I had ſhewn, by good extracts and au- 
| F thentic papers out of the chamber of accounts, the 


court of aids, and other * that this regulation 
h 
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would, without the leaſt injuſtice, bring ſix millions 
into the royal treaſury. He engaged in this afterwards 
fo warmly, that he ſhewed the higheſt impatience to 
begin, and never writ me a letter in which he did 
not mention it. To ſucceed in this, I thought it ne- 
ceſſary that a new council or office ſhould be erected; 
to this an oppoſition was made by the chamber of ac- 
counts, but no regard was had to their arguments. This 
council was compoſed of Chateauneuf, Calignon, and 
Jeannin, the preſidents De Thou and Tambonneau 
alternately, and of Rebours; a treaſurer, and a re- 
giſter, who were Le Gras, and Regnouard ; and I 
was the chief of it, and preſent at it as often as my 
other buſinefs would give me leave; but whether I was 
there or not every thing went forward according to a 
ſcheme which J had drawn as the rule + of their ope- 
rations. All our proceedings would be tedious to re- 
late, it is ſufficient to ſay, that I had made a clear and 
exact diſtinction between the grants made at differ- 
ent times and from different funds; ſome had been 
bought for the payment of the third part of their 
price in ready money, ſome for half, others for the 
whole ſum; there were ſome that had coſt their poſ- 
ſeſſors very little, ſome were obtained by mere fraud, 
and others honeſtly procured; theſe laſt were never 
touched otherwiſe than to ſettle them more ſecurely 
according to their original condition; as for the reſt, 
according to the degree of fraud and injuſtice with 
which they had been procured, we either ſtruck 
them entirely off, or ordered the full purchaſe to be 
paid; there were ſome, of which the poſſeſſors were 
obliged to pay back the arrears, which they had ſo 
unjuſtly got into their poſſeſſion; and others, who, 
for having embezzled the arrears, were obliged to 
deduQ them from the principal, which it was ſo 
rm OY RS much 
44 more particular detail is given of theſe regulations in the old 
Memoirs; thoſe concerned in the revenue may there have an opportunity 


of conſulting them. 
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much eaſier to pay off. The public gained another ad- 
vantage, by ſuppreſſing a number of receivers of the 
revenue, who were an uſeleſs burthen pope it, and 1 0 
whom [ left only one remaining. 

THE enquiry which I had ſchemed out againſt mo- 
nopolizers and officers of the revenue was afterwards 
carried on by the erection of a chamber of juſtice ; but 
as the corrupt management of ſolicitation and interceſ- 
ſion was not cut off, nothing was produced, but the 
common conſequence, the chief criminals eſcaped, and 
thoſe who were leſs conſiderable ſuffered all the ſeve- 

rity of the law : ſome remedy was found for this 
abuſe, at leaſt in the time immediately following my 
enquiry; for I took great care, that when any man 
was found guilty of corruption he ſhould be immedi- 
ately puniſhed. Exact information was given of thoſe 
that were committed at Rouen. Mankind now began 
to give to all theſe ſtrokes of art the name that they 
deſerved ; and thoſe unlawful gains which had ſo long 
impoveriſhed France, and enriched the officers of the 
revenue, were treated, without ceremony, as robbery 
and rapine ; and honeſty began to ſhew her head in a 
ſanQtuary where ſhe had never reſided before. 
Tux treaſurers of France having this year pre- 
ſented their accounts full of blanks for nonpayment, 
I could: think of no better method to cure them of a 
practice which I very much ſuſpected of diſhoneſty, 
than to aſſign them theſe pretended blanks for the 
payment of their next year's wages. The removal of 
Drouart, whoſe place was given to Montauban, and 
ſome other ſtrokes of the ſame kind, taught the chief | 
of theſe men of buſineſs. to do. their duty, and to dg 
it well. By a decree paſſed againſt, one Le-Roi 
they were forbidden, under a penalty of an Vagel 
thouſand livres, to take any foreigner as a partner in 
the king's farms. This decree was declared in the 
name of Charles Du-Han, farmer- general of the 
five great farms, to the chief perſons intereſted in 
: 122 
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the revenue, and the other farms of the king at Paris, 
and the other principal cities in the kingdom. _ 

I courILAIN EB to the king of an invaſion made by 
the parliament of Toulouſe on his authority, by for- 
bidding any corn to be carried out of the province of 
Languedoc. I was informed of this by the treaſurers 
of the province, becauſe it threatened the ruin of the 
foreign cuſtoms, the farmers of which demanded a 
very conſiderable abatement : it likewiſe reduced both 
the galleys and the garriſons into difficulties, as they 
were generally victualled from that part of the kingdom. 

THE four hundred thouſand livres raiſed. by aug- 

menting the taille, into which half of the tax of a 
penny in the ſhilling had been changed, continued ſtill 
to be paid ; as likewiſe the other half, laid upon mer- 
chandizes : tho” the edit by which theſe taxes were 
eſtabliſhed was ſettled but for two years. The officers 
of the revenue made repreſentations to the king upon 
this account : they complained. of the low. value to 
which certain farms were fallen which depended. upon 
commerce with Spain, by the prohibition of that trade, 
as well as by the multiplicity of ediQs daily iſſued by 
the council, and which they repreſented as more dan- 
gerous | to the public, than the taille itſelf. I allow, for 

my part, that their complaints were juſt, and had my- 

ſelf remonſtrated to the king long: before them. He 

had: written two letters upon this ſubje&;. one to the 

council, in which he ſnhewed them, that the preſent 

ſtate of affairs, and particularly the armament of Spain, 

did not allow him to make any abatement in his reve- 

nues for the preſent year; and the other to me to pre- 

vail upon the council to come into his opinion. 

TI Gave him what aſſiſtance was in my power, as 

grand maſter of the ordnance. The arſenal was at 

that time ſtored with an hundred pieces of cannon; 

there were in the galleries, ſmall arms for fiſteen 


thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe; 3 and in the 
Temple 
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Temple and at the Baſtile, were two millions of 
pounds of powder, and a hundred thouſand bullets. 


I remember, that one day as Henry was walking with 


me in the arſenal, he ſeemed alarmed at the number 
and power of the enemies that threatened him: but 
I ſhewed him the formidable ſtore, by which he would 
be able to bring them all to terms. He then demand- 
ed a lift of his arms, ammunition, and artillery, with 
a ſummary account of his ready money, and what 
could be added to it, in the year 1605 and 1606. He 
entered into my cabinet, and made my ſecretaries 
write thefe minutes, that he might have them always 
in his pocket. 

Tux regulation and diſcipline of the foldiers was an 
article of government moſt neceſſary to be conſidered 
in order to its reformation. It is hard to conceive, 


that, in a nation which from its firſt eſtabliſhment has ; 


been engaged in war, and has indeed purſued no other 
trade than that of arms, no care ſhould have been hi- 
therto taken to form and methodiſe them. Whatever 
related to the foldiery of France, was offenſive and 


difgu uſting. The foot foldiers were inliſted by violence, 


Aid made to march by a cudgel; their pay was unjuftly 


_ withheld, they heard of nothing but a priſon, and had 


nothing before their eyes but a gibbet. This treatment 
drove them into all methods of deſertion, which was 
prevented only by the prevots, who kept them in their 
camp like men befteged: the officers themſelves being 


ill paid, had Tome kind of right to violence and plun- 


der. Henry would often Tay, and he ſpoke according 
to his own exp perience, that the public could never be 


well ſerved, Mn tle troops were put into another ſtate. 


TRE rſt" point, on which this new regulation 
muſt depend, was exactneſs of payments, which the 
King began by ſettling it fo, that, for the futute, it 
could neither be delayed, nor the money appointed 


for it applied to any other ufe. This regulation was 


followed 


} 
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followed by another equally juſt and equally proper to 
reconctte the mind to the trade of arms: by this there 
was a proviſion made for the relief of ſoldiers, when, 
by wounds or ſicknefs contracted in the ſervice, they 
were unable to live either by war or labour: things were 
managed fo, that, in this ſtate of miſery, they wanted 
nothing, either for their maintenance, or their cure“. 

TRE liberty with which I. have expreſſed myſelf 
concerning the king's faults gives me a right to praiſe 
him for his good qualities. He was born with the 


virtues and method of economy, and therefore prac- 


tiſed them without any conftraint : particular details 
of buſineſs were to him merely an amuſement. 
Princes who engage perſonally in the adminiſtration 
of government, fall commonly into one of theſe two 
inconveniencies; either they are incapable of ſub- 
mitting to moderate views, or they cannot raife them 
to any height. 'The mind of Henry adapted itſelf 
with the ſame eaſe to things ſmall or great, of 1 

18 


* By the king's edit, dated the jth of July 1605 (for poffibly this 
affair could not be concluded till the year after) his majeſty grantel to 
the gentlemen, officers, and ſoldiers diſabled in his ſervice, the royal 
houſe of chriftiah charity, built with the money arifing from the ſur- 
plus of the accounts of hoſpitals, alms-houſes, and ſpitals, for lepers, 
&c. and from the penſions of lay-monks, and the oblats +: the ſu» 
pekintendance of it belonged to the high conftable of France. This 
eftabliſhment has fince been changed, or rather totally abolithed, by what 
Lewis the Great ſubſtituted in its ſtead, in building and endowing the 
royal hoſpital of Mars, or the Invalids, a monument alone ſufficient to 
immortalize his memory. This houſe of chriftian charity was before 
this only an hoſpital, without any revenue belonging to it, built by Henry 
III. for maimed ſoldiers ; it ſtood in the ſuburbs of Saint Marcellus, in 
the ſtreet called rue de 'Ourſine, and was ready to fall down. Two 
years after, Henry IV. alfo cauſed the hofpital of Saint Lewis to be 
built; for this purpoſe, he granted to the Hotel Dieu, ten ſous on every 
minot I of ſalt, within the diſtrit of Paris, during fifteen years, and 
five ſous for ever. + $42 | | 
+ Lay-Monks or oblats, zuere ſoldiers diſabled in the kitths ferwice, obs 
bad the maintenance of a monk aſſigned to them on the revenues of an abbey, 
asu reward for their ſerwice, „„ 

+ A minot of ſalt contains four French buſhels, and is ſomething leſs than an 

ngliſb buſhel, ; | | 
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his. letters give ſufficient evidence, and a way that was 
then uſed of applying to him immediately, ſometimes 
for mere trifles, ſhew it ſtill more plainly. There 
had been long due two hundred and fifty crowns to 
a wine merchant of Giſors, who had formerly fur- 
niſhed the houſhold with wine. His majeſty ſent me 
to pay. him, and to recompenſe him for the delay, 
« my conſcience, ſays he, obliges me to pity that poor 
« man.“ I have, perhaps, told too many of theſe 
kind of ſtories; but my book would make quite ano- 
ther kind of a figure, if I preſented to the public all 
the letters which the king wrote to me. 

As to thoſe other ideas that had a higher obje&, 
either of intereſt, of glory, or public happineſs, the 
king never loſt ſight of them, either in his vexations 
or his pleaſures : that he might know whether my 
ideas agreed with his, he made many enquiries ; and 
concluded at laſt, that I ſhould give him an enume- 

ration of all thoſe things, by which I thought the 
glory of a powerful kingdom might be deſtroyed or 
ſullied. I thought there was no better way of comply- 
ing with his intention, than that of preſenting him 
a ſketch, written with ſuch ſimplicity, and with 
fuch few uſeleſs ornaments of ſtyle, that he might at 
once glance it over: it contained an enumeration, 
without proof or expoſition, of thoſe abuſes which 
commonly find their way into public affairs. I here 
lay it before my readers, to whom it may ſerve as a 
compendium of the principles, which they have ſeen, 
and muſt expect to ſee, diffuſed through theſe Me- 
moirs. 

Tux cauſes of the ruin or decline of monarchies 
are exorbitant ſubſidies, monopolies, chiefly thoſe 
relating to corn ; neglect of merchandiſe,. trade, 
agriculture, arts, and manufactories; the great num- 
der of public employments, the fees, and exceſſive 
authority of men in office ; the coſt, the delay, and 


the injuſtice of tribunals ; icleneſs, luxury, and all 
that 
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that i is connected with it, debauchery, 1 corruption 
of manners, confuſion of ranks, changes of the value 
of money, unjuſt and imprudent wars, · the deſpotic 
power of ſovereigns, their blind adherence to particu- 
lar perſons, their prejudice in favour of particular con- 
ditions or profeſſions ; the greedineſs of miniſters and 
favourites, the degradations of perſons of quality ; 
contempt and negle& of men of letters ; the conni- 
vance at bad cuſtoms, and infraction of good laws; an 
obſtinate adherence to cuſtoms, either miſchievous or 
indifferent; and the multiplicity of edicts and uſeleſs 
regulations. | 

Ir I was to chuſe among all the forms of govern- 
ment, of which this monarchy has furniſned examples, 
I ſhould propoſe Clovis, Charlemagne, Philip the Au- 
guſt, and Charles * the Sage; and I could wiſh that the 
eye might never fall ſo low, as upon the reign of Charles 
VIII and our times; and if I was to eſtabliſh a ſingle 
principle of government, it ſhould be this, That 
<« good laws and good manners produce each other.”? 
But ſuch is our unhappineſs, that we never perceive this 
valuable connexion, till corruptions and abuſes have 
been carried together to the higheſt points; ſo that 
among men, the principle of good ariſes always from 
the extremity V Tas 
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. It pl 8 "IH been ſtill 8 to bave ao rejected the 
three firſt of theſe, and kept only to Charles V. On examining the 
characters of Henry IV. and the duke of Sully, we ſhall find the one 
acted on the principles of a Roman, the other on thoſe of a true Spar- 
tan: the maxims here laid down diſcover a mixture of both theſe 
principles. I have obſerved before, what correctives were neceſſary. 
to modify the too auſtere temper: of the duke of Sully: I ſhall here, 
take the ſame liberty with the too warlike diſpoſition of. Henry IV. 
A military ſpirit is undoubtedly neceſſary to defend a ſtate; it ought; 
there fore to be nouriſhed with the utmoſt care; but it ſhould. notwith- 
ſtanding be kept in the ſame ſtate we do a maſtiff, for the defence of 
our houſe, that is, chained up, and very ſeldom indulged with the 
liberty of purſoing its own courſe, leſt it ſhould turn upon its maſters 
and tear them to pieces. The reputation alone of courage produces al- 
moſt the ſame effect as the exertion of it can. It may be laid down as. 
a principle, that there are no means but what * preferable to war, if 
the ſame end can be obtained by chem, 
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Tux regulations, for the augmentation and ſecuring 
of commerce, appearing to Henry to be of the firſt im- 
portance to the public, he laid out the greateſt part of 
his care upon them. The projet of the canal for join= 
ing the Seine to the Loire “ being ratified, I removed my- 
fel to thoſe parts, that there might be no miſtake in the 
preparations that were previous to the execution; whe- 


ther in taking heights, or levelling the ground, or lay- 
ing hold of any advantages that might occur. I ſpent 
but little time in this journey, for the king recalled 


me almoſt as ſoon as I was gone. In the like manner 


I regulated ſeveral affairs of commerce in the journey 


I made to Poitou, as has been already related. | 
Or theſe affairs, the moſt important and moſt per- 

plexing, was an unforeſeen quarrel which happened 

this year with Spain, concerning the mutual traffic 


carried on between the two nations. The king of 


Spain had, in the preceding year, laid a duty of 
thirty per cent. upon all French goods imported to 
Spain or Flanders; as likewiſe upon all goods ex- 
Er. ported 


* This is the canal of Briare, which from that little town runs to 
Montargis, about ten leagues diſtant from it. It was to have been conti - 
nued to Moret; but this part of the deſign was left unexecuted, and the 
chiral itſelf was neglected, after more than three hundred thouſand 
crowns had been laid out upon it, through the malice of thoſe who en- 
vied M. de Rofny, or, according to Mezerai, through the change that 
happened in the miniſtry, This work was far advanced at that time; it 
has fince been reſumed, and at length finiſhed. M. De Thou beſtoẽwẽs 


great commendation on M. De Sully, for being the inventor of this de- 


Ken, b. cxxxii. A further proof of this may be drawn from the ſilver 
and copper plates, or a kind of medals found in 1739, when they were 
at work'on the fluices in this canal, and which'it Was certainly wrong to 
take from thence: The count of Buron, one of the parties intereſted in 


chi canal, ſent the copper ones to the preſent duke of Sully, Which are 


now in che duke's cabinet of medals, but 'kept the ſiver ones on account 
of their value. One of theſe copper metals is charged with the duke of 
Sufly's arms, and another bears this inſcription: * 1607. Maximilian de 
Bethune, under the reign of Henry IV. by the hands of Meſſire Peter 
Ozon, at this time mayor and governor of Montaris-le- Franc.“ The 
duke of Sully has alſo lately recovered part of the memorials and other 

Writisgs relating to this canal, | ES. 
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ported from theſe two ſtates into France; a heavy im- 
poſition, which was at once an inſult upon our nation, 
and tended to revolt the minds of his own ſubjeQs. 
The king returned it by expreſsly prohibiting all com- 


merce with the ſubjects of Spain, and the archdutchies, 


and by a duty till larger upon all the Spaniſh goods 
landed at Calais: but this prohibition could not prevent 
the fraudulent carriage of our proviſions to the ene- 
my's country. The French merchants, notwithſtand- 


ing the new monopoly, ſtill found there were ſuch 


great profits to be made on our grain and other goods, 
from the ſcarcity of them in Spain, that they expoſed 
themſelves, for thoſe profits, to all the rigour of the 
law ; and, on that account, there was a kind of ſedi- 
tion raiſed in the city of Marſeilles, of which the 
preſident Du-Vair ſent immediate notice to the court. 
The merchants of this city loft all patience, when they 


found themſelves obliged to fit idle and inactive, while 


the Ttalians came and carried away their proviſions, 
and deprived them of their uſual profits. This per- 
miſſion, which was granted by his majeſty to the Ita- 
lians, was, in my opinion, ill judged. 


— 


THE Engliſh were pleaſed at this new incident; and 


fo far were they from endeavouring to accommodate the 
affair, that they ſecretly ſtrove to make it worſe, becauſe 
they carried on the ſame trade fraudulently, which the 
Italians were authoriſed to do. It was diſcovered, that 


eight or nine Engliſh veſſels had taken in their load- 


ings of grain at Olone, and went from thence to Saint 
Sebaſtian, to diſembark them: this, doubtleſs, was 
the reſource the Spaniards depended upon, otherwiſe 


their prohibition would have fallen heavy upon 


themſelves, which Henry, from the beginning, had 
flattered himſelf would happen : and it was the 
hope, that Spain would ſuffer more from it than 
we, joined to his ſolicitude to maintain the honour 
of his crown, that it might not be ſaid his enemies 
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could diſpoſe of its commerce, which made him till 
require a ſtrict obſervation of the prohibition he had 
publiſhed. He commanded me to ſend a perſon of pro- 
bity and underſtanding, to viſit all that part of the 
country, from the mouth of the Loire to the Garonne, 


and al along the borders of theſe two rivers, to ſee 


that this ordonnance was punctually obeyed ; and he 


was empowered to puniſh all that ſhould be found to 


have acted contrary to it; thoſe being generally the 
places where ſuch illegal practices were carried on. 
I gave this commitlion to La-Font, who executed it 
ſo well, that his majeſty kept him afterwards about 
his own perſon. 

HEN RV, at the ſame time, FO RET his ambaſſador 


in England, to complain to king James, of the prac- 
tices of his ſubjects: and to give him to underſtand, 


that, if he made peace with Spain, with a view to ap- 
propriate to himſelf the trade we carried on with that 


kingdom, he would take ſuch meaſures that France 


ſhould not ſuffer alone, but that England ſhould loſe. 


more by it than her. This was tacitly to deſire, that 
he would offer his mediation to compoſe the difference 
between the two crowns; for Henry thought it proba- 
ble, that the king of England might be tempted by the 
apparent advantage of ſuch an acceſſion to the trade of 


his kingdom, as to make peace with Spain; ; and he 


was now ſenſible, though too late, of the injury he 
had done himſelf, and that the arguments his council 
had made uſe of were all falſe : this threw him into 
great perplexity. Villeroi and Sillery were appointed 
by his majeſty, to attend this affair with the utmoſt 
aſſiduity; and I likewiſe was ordered to confer about it 


with the conſtable, the chancellor, the commandeur de 


Chaſtes, and vice-admiral De Vic. 

Wr found many difficulties to ſtruggle with on 
both ſides. Trade muſt neceſſarily ſuffer great in- 
jury, if the prohibition remained in force; and if 


| Fepealed, great ſhame muſt reflect upon the crown. 


Henry 
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Henry could not reſolve to do any thing that, in his 
opinion, ſeemed to acknowledge his fears of Spain, 
which had not condeſcended to take any ſtep that led 
towards an accommodation with him ; and all that 
could be hoped for from his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
was, that, although he ſuffered the prohibition to re- 
main in force, he would wink at the infringement of 
it by the merchants, that he might be at liberty to 
repeat it again if they too openly abuſed this indul- 
gence, to the prejudice of the royal authority: as for 
me, the wound that was given to trade, was the only 
thing almoſt that I conſidered ; therefore, on this ac- 
count, England and Spain were equal to me; and I re- 
preſented to his majeſty, that the damage we muſt in- 
evitably ſuſtain, made it neceſſary that he ſhould uſe 
no more ſeverity with the one than the other. 

Tux king of England did not refuſe his mediation 
m this difference; he even offered to engage for the 
faithful performance of the promiſes both parties ſhould 
make on this occaſion : but he affected to act as an ar- 
bitrator between the two crowns; and the king, of- 
fended with his vanitv, would not accept of his me- 
diation, but in the quality of a common friend. The 
pope likewiſe began to intereſt himſelf greatly in the 


diſpute, being apprehenſive that a more dangerous rup- 


ture might enſue between France and Spain. He 
wrote to cardinal Bufalo, his nuncio in France, to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to prevent it; and this cardinal, 


a ſhort time afterwards, found a favourable opportu- 


nity to obey him. 


THE count of Beaumont, Yi ſtill ebenen to 


be our ambaſſador at the court of London, had often 
mentioned the late diſpute concerning our trade, in 
the preſence of the counts de Villa-mediana and 
d' Aremberg, the one ambaſſador from the king of 
Spain, the other from the archdukes; and had even 


drawn up a kind of an agreement with their con- 
| currence, 
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currence, together with that of the preſident Ri- 


chardot, and Lewis Vroreylzen, which had * 


communicated to the - conſtable of Caſtile, who was 
likewiſe at London : but his ſudden departure, toge- 
ther with ſome other difficulties that came in the way, 


hindered this matter from proceeding ſo far as to get 


the preliminary of this agreement ſigned. The con- 
ſtable of Caſtile paſſed through Paris, and had an in- 
terview there with cardinal Bufalo, who preſſed him 
ſo earneſtly, and upon ſo many motives concerning this 


affair, that he obtained a promiſe from him that it 


ſhould be referred to the examination of ſome commiſ- 
ſioners, whom he named for the king his maſter : the 
council of France appointed ſome on their ſide. But 
this method of proceeding was not likely to bring the 


affair to a concluſion, which, by being ſubmitted. to ſo 


many arbitrators, was protratted | to an inſufferable 
length. Bufalo prevailed upon Don Baltaſar Stuniga, 


the Spaniſh ambaſſador in France, and upon Alexander 


Rovidius, a ſenator of Milan, who were intereſted in 
a cauſe for one of the parties, to refer every thing re- 


lating to it to him; this done, that the buſineſs might _ 
on the fide of the other party be wholly conſigned to 


one perſon, he deſired the king to give me a power 
equal to his, and without any adjunct; from that time, 
the affair was thought to be in great forwardneſs. I 
went to viſit the cardinal, and animated his zeal by a 
new incitement, telling him, that we were upon the 


Point of declaring war, and that his majeſty was buſied 


in making great preparations for it. In a few days I 
prevailed upon him to agree to the articles ] had drawn 
up, by which the freedom of trade was ſecured : theſe 
articles were almoſt the ſame with thoſe that had been 
propoſed and diſcuſſed at London. 

THe ſubſtance of this treaty, for ſuch it became 


_ afterwards, although every thing had been agreed 


on only between cardinal Bufalo and myſelf, was, 
25 
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that the edi& of thirty per cent. and that for the ſuſ- 


penſion of trade between the two crowns of France 
and Spain, ſhould be and continue repealed ; this was 
the great point. But the two princes having both en- 
deavoured to juſtify their conduct by many reciprocal 
complaints againſt each other, which likewiſe related 
to the trade of their kingdoms ; many other articles 
were added, that tended to remove theſe grievances. 
Ix was ſpecified, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
ſhould publiſh an edict, forbidding all his ſubjects ei- 
ther to export or authoriſe the exportation of any 
Dutch goods into Spain, or any ſtate under the domi- 
nion of that crown, by lending veſſels, waggons, or 
any other ſort of carriages ; that the real French goods 
ſhould be ſtamped with the ſeal of the city which fur- 
niſhed them, and ſhould be inſerted in a regiſter: this 
was done with a view to obviate the inconveniences 
which might ariſe from a reſemblance in the goods, 
which otherwiſe ſhould be liable to confiſcation ; but 
they were not upon a bare ſuſpicion of fraud to ſtop 
or retard the exportation of theſe goods; that all the 
Dutch, who were taken in French veſſels, ſhould be 
ſeized ; that the French ſhould not carry Spaniſh goods 
into any part of the Low Countries, but thoſe that 
ſhould be ſpecified in the bills; and that to prevent any 
breach of faith, they ſhould enter into an obligation 
in writing before the Spaniſh magiſtrate of the place 
from whence they ſet out, to pay the thirty per cent.' 
which obligation ſhould be returned to them upon 
their bringing back, within a year, a certificate from 
the magiſtrate of the place where they diſembarked, 
either in France, or in any part of Flanders where 
trade was permitted ; that the king of France ſhould 
order all Spaniſh goods to be ſeized, which were 
brought by his ſubjects in Spain, to be carried into 
any of the prohibited places, half of which ſhould _ 
be siven to the informer, the thirty per cent. de- 
ducted: 


2 
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ducted : that the French magiſtrate, who ſhould be 


convicted of having given falſe certificates of diſcharge, 


ſhould be proſecuted and puniſhed ; and that the two 
kings ſhould mutually engage to leave the places of 
paſlage free. The article of the impoſts, which ever. 
ſince the peace of Vervins, were laid upon goods carried 


from Spain to Flanders, or from Flanders to Spain 


through Calais, and when they entered this port, hav- 


ing been already ſettled in the preſence of this cardi- 


nal, nothing remained to be added to it. It was ſti- 


pulated, that forty days after the date of this treaty, 


it ſhould be publiſhed in the reſpective ſtates on the 
ſame day: it was dated the 12th of October, and 


ſigned at firſt only by cardinal Bufalo and me *. 
ALTHOUGH I was very ſure that Henry would 
approve of this treaty, as he had been firſt conſult- 


ed upon every article in it, yet I was apprehenſive. 


of the cavils of Sillery and the other commiſſioners, 
from whom the cognizance of this affair had been 
taken: the expedient I made uſe of therefore was, 
to ſend Arnaud the elder with the articles to Sillery, 
with a ciyil requeſt that he would give me his opi- 
nion of them. Sillery, without looking into them, 
anſwered quick, that the affair was in very good 
hands, and that the perſon who had tranſacted it 
alone might alſo conclude it alone. This anſwer 
would not ſatisfy me; I ſent Arnaud back again to 
tell him, that it appeared to me neceſſary that the 
treaty ſhould be ſigned by him and the other com- 
miſſioners firſt named, and that I entreated he would 
come to my houſe and ſign it; but that if he refu- 
fed, I could not . with myſelf from ſending 

e 


* See the treaty itſelf in the Chess Septennaire. The king 
gives the marquis of Roſny no other titles in it but that of great maſter 
and captain-general of the ordnance of France. Cardinal Bufalo did not 
fign it, but only meffieurs de Roſny and de Sillery ; Don Balthazar de 
Cuniga, for the king of Spain; and the ſenator Rovidius. Matthieu, 
vol. II. b. iii. p. 655. | 
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| the treaty to his majeſty by Arnaud; letting him know 
at the ſame time, that the difficulty he made in ſigning 


it would delay the concluſion for two days: and this 
was no more than the truth. Sillery, being afraid that 


if any accident ſhould happen during this interval that 


might prevent this agreement on trade from taking ef- 
fect, he ſhould be anſwerable for it, went to cardinal 
Bufalo's houſe and ſigned the treaty, as did alſo Villeroi. 
Tx king, when he received a copy of theſe ar- 
. ticles, confirmed by theſe free ſignatures, beſtowed 
great praiſes on the cardinal nuncio, and made him a 


preſent of a croſs of diamonds ; he recommended him 


to the pope, in a letter which was conceived in terms 
very advantageous for him, and honoured him with 
the diſtinction of eating at his table. His majeſty 
would not publiſh the treaty of commerce till the rati- 


fication of it arrived from Spain, but he ſecretly per- 
mitted the exportation of grain, which was what the 


people ardently deſired. 

ABOUT this time another treaty \ was concluded at 
London between England and Spain, in which France 
could not avoid intereſting. herſelf greatly, after what 
had paſſed the preceding year between her and England. 


To be thoroughly informed of this treaty, it is neceſ- 


ſary to repreſent the affairs, both political and military, 
in Spain and Flanders, with which thoſe of England 
have in this reſpect an unavoidable connection. 


THe ſiege of Oſtend continued ſtill to be carried 
on with the ſame obſtinacy by the Spaniards: in the 
mean time, the prince of Orange, at the beginning of 


the campaign, attacked the iſle of Cadſan, which he. 
had made himſelf maſter of on the 10th of May, and 


afterwards of all the neighbouring forts, defigning to 
open himſelf a way from thence to the frontier of Ca- 
From Bruges 
the king received advices, that the archduke, Who 


beheld this attempt with grief, was gone to aſſemble 
fifteen 


lais; and at length laid ſiege to Sluys. 
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fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men, with whom he hoped 
to ſuccour this place, by ſtorming Ardembourg, which 
covered it ; but that Maurice had ſo well intrenched 


himſelf there, that it was not believed he could be 


forced out, provided he had a ſufficient number of 
men to guard his intrenchments: the Flemiſh general 
| took likewiſe the precaution to carry his trenches as 

far as Ardembourg, that if he ſhould be obliged to 
draw off his troops from the operations of the ſiege, 
he might be in a condition to reduce the place by fa- 


mine, if he could not by force. Sluys ſurrendered on 


the 10th of Auguſt. 

Tux Spaniards, animated by the vigorous reſiſt- 
ance of their enemies, and a ſenſe of the prodigious loſ- 
ſes they had ſuffered before Oſtend, thought their ho- 


nour ſtill more concerned after this ſucceſs of the prince 


of Orange, to prevent their being foiled in an enterpriſe 
which had laſted ſo long. De-Vic informed his ma- 
jeſty by D* Auval, who was returned from England, that 
he had cauſed three mines to be blown up before 


Oſtend, but without ſucceſs ; however, it is certain, 


that Oſtend was reduced to the laſt extremity ; the 


Spaniards boaſted that they would take it before the 


end of July ; and that they ſhould ſtill have time to 


go and deliver Sluys with all their forces re- united. 


No one gave credit to this boaſt, eſpecially when Perſi le 
riche, captain of the regiment of Nereſtan, who came 


lately from that place, ſaid poſitively at Paris, that it 


would ſtill hold out fix weeks or two months. In 


effect, Sluys ſurrendered before Oſtend, for the Fle- 


miſh defended themſelves with a courage that has 
few examples: they were ſeconded by a reinforce- 


ment of eleven companies, which made up between 
a thouſand and twelve hundred men, all freſh, which 
had been juſt ſent them by the States, under the 


conduct of general Marquette. They fell upon an 
expedient to make an inner intrenchment, which 


might enable them, when reduced to a neceſſity of 
capitulation, 
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capitulation, to obtain more advantageous terms, by 


holding out there; and they found means, preſſed as 
they were, to throw in ammunition and money. 


THis was a new and ſurpriſing ſpectacle for all Eu- 


rope, that a little ſtate which forms but a ſcarce percep- 
tible point in the map, ſhould dare to raiſe her head 
from the midſt of her marſhes, and brave, during ſo long 
a time, the formidable power of Spain. It is wonder- 
ful to think where they found forces or funds to pay 
them, for it was computed that this war coſt the States 
twenty thouſand florins a day; the perplexities to which 
they were often reduced were not indeed known; they 
hardly any longer knew to whom they ſhould have re- 
courſe,” and were obliged to apply to every one for re- 


lief. The duke of Bouillon having promiſed them a 


ſum of money, they ſent captain Sarroques to receive 
it; but he came back without any thing, but the re- 
gret of having put his maſters to the expence of four 
or five thouſand florins, which their compliments to 
the princeſs of Orange coſt them. : 

HE NR was their uſual reſource ; ſometimes they re- 
queſted an hundred thouſand crowns ; at other times; 


two hundred thouſand weight of powder, for they con- 


ſumed great quantities of it: there was no end of their 
demands. Buzenval, whom his majeſty ordered to re- 
ſide in thoſe cantons, to give him an account of all that 
paſſed, was of great uſe to them in ſupporting their ſoli- 
citations with the king, who at length was the onlypow- 
er that continued to be their friend, when all the others 
had abandoned them. The Dutch eipfelſee great fond- 
neſs for Buzenval, and kept him with them as it were 
by force when he was recalled home. And who indeed 
was there whom they did not ſoothe, and endeavour 
to engage in their intereſts ?.. They would have made 


me a very conſiderable preſent ; but Buzenval, whom 
they acquainted. with their deſign, aſſured them 1 


would not accept of it : and 7. contented them- 
Vor. IV. ſelves 
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ſelves with offering me, by Aerſens, ſome curious pie- 
ces of ſhell-work, and ſome coach-horſes of their coun- 
try for my wife, Henry ſhewed a readineſs to oblige 


them, which could not proceed from ſelf-intereſted mo- 
tives, and which, with that people, ought to have given 


him the merit of one of the founders of their liberty. 


They muſt be ungrateful in the higheſt degree, if they 
ever abandon a crown to which they owe ſuch great 
obligations*. Henry wrote to me this year, when fo 
in Poitou, that Buzenval had made him new requeſts in 


favour of the States, which probably it was not prudent 


to grant; but that he could not reſolve to abandon them, 
whatever reports might be raiſed in England, or what- 
ever threats Spain might throw out againſt him. 

IT is eaſy to judge what the preſent war muſt have 
coſt Spain, which was in effect the aſſailant, by what [I 
have juſt related of the United-Provinces, who kept 
_ themſelves merely upon the defenſive, and did not ſtir 
from their own doors ; and of the reſentment that Spain 
preſerved againſt us. The council of Madrid, enraged 
at the loſſes they ſuſtained by a war that had almoſt 
drained their treaſury, which, however, they concealed 
with the utmoſt care, often threatened never to forgive 


the treatment they received from the French. Henry 
affected to be ignorant of theſe threats, and he ated 


wiſely : the council, by this impotent anger, ſhewed i its 


own weaknefs; and it was well known in France, that 


his catholic majeſty's revenues were exhauſted. 

Os rEND +was taken at length on the 22d of Sep- 
1 and Henry had the conſolation to ſee, that 
for five or ſix hundred thouſand crowns, which this 
expedition had coſt him every year fince it firſt began, 
he had conſiderably advanced the ruin of his enemies 


the e, 5 | - hs 


* Grotins ſpeaks of it almoſt in the ſame words, in his book, inti- 


tuled, The annals and hiftory of the troubles in the Netherlands. 
See the ſurrender of Oſtend and Sluys, and the other actions of this 
campaign, in De Thou, = Septen. Matthieu, Siri, and er hiſto- 
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Ir. might reaſonably be expected, that the treaty I 
had negotiated with England the preceding year would 


have produced greater things. Spain was convinced 


that ſne ſhould loſe Flanders entirely, if ſne did not find 
means to make ſome change in thoſe diſpoſitions in 
which I had left the king of Great Britain. After my 
departure, therefore, from London, ſne renewed her 
intrigues and ſolicitations to obtain at leaſt a neutrality 
in what concerned the United-Provinces, if ſhe could 
not bring his Britannic majeſty over to her party. The 


Spaniards, at firſt, thought they ought to make very | 


high demands; and afterwards their offers alſo were as 
high to procurea grant of part of thoſe demands. Their 
firſt propoſals were rejected without being examined; 

but theſe were followed by another, which gave 1 
hopes that they ſhould prevail upon the Engliſn to 
abandon the Dutch, knowing they had nothing > much 
at heart; this was to make the Indian trade free to both 
nations. But this offer proved ineffectual, becauſe 
Spain, foreſeeing that there would be till a neceſſity of 
abating ſomething in her demands, added a condition 


that deſtroyed its force, and required, that England 


ſhould enter into a league offenſive and defenſive with 


her. The king of England's council, having many 


ſtrong reaſons for rejecting this alliance; made no ſcru- 
ple to confeſs, that it was the intereſt of their crown to 
. ſupport Holland, inſtead of openly taking part with her 


enemies. 


Ir was now abſolutely believed, that the Spaniards © 


had nothing to hope for from England: Beaumont 
was the only one who was of a contrary opinion, and 
foretold, notwithſtanding all theſe apparent obſtacles, 
they would come to an agreement, which in effect 
they did. The Spaniards, ſome time afterwards, 
returned to the eee ſtill leſſening their demands 


; according to their ſubtile maxims of policy, and com- 


miſſioners were appointed on both - ſides ; the diſ- 
putes ran ſo high, that they were many times upon 
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the point of breaking off the conference. The affair 
imperceptibly turned into a negotiation more peaceable; 


the Engliſh commiſſioners reduced the Spaniſh ones not 
only to expreſs no reſentment againſt France, but they 
were the firſt to ſay, that ſhe ought not in any manner 


to be excluded. They never mentioned the two kings 


without joining the third to them; and even treated 


the States with reſpęct and conſideration, appearing in- 
clined to come to an agreement with them at all events. 


All this was done to conceal from his Britannic majeſty 
whatever was contrary in the real deſign of this nego- 
tiation to the firſt, and to remove all his ſcruples. 


To this battery they joined the aſſiſtance of little 


anonymous writings, in which the authors endeavoured 


to prove, that peace was equally advantageous for the 


three kings. In one of theſe papers, which was ſup- 
poſed to be written by an Engliſhman, becauſe the pow- 
er of the king of England was greatly exaggerated, 

who, fays the author, can ſubſiſt independent of any 
other ſtate, though none can without him: as if the 
Spaniards were not capable of ſo high a flight of flatte- 


ry to ſecure the ſucceſs of their deſigns ; in one of theſe 


papers, I ſay, it was maliciouſly infinugted, that this 
peace was deſired with equal ardour by the three kings; 
but that their moſt Chriſtian and Britannic majeſties 
ſecretly wiſhed, at the ſame time, that it would give 
them a claim to the poſſeſſion of Flanders. 

. HoweEveER, they could come to no agreement dur- 
ing the ſpace of a year; and it was ngt till the 21ſt 
of June this year that the negotiation was likely to 
ſucceed ; but it went on rapidly at the beginning of 
July, ad was ſo far advanced, that no one in Eng- 
land doubted of its being concluded, as ſoon as the 
conſtable of Caſtile arrived, who was upon the point 
of going to London in the quality of ambaſſador-ex- 
traordinary from his catholic majeſty, and furniſhed 
with full powers to conclude the peace : the ſame 


ont prevailed j in TR] and it was even believed 


there, 


gr. 4 eee 5 


CCC 


there, that not only England but the United Provinces, 


had ſecretly made conditions of agreement with Spain; 


and that the States, by the interpoſition and arbitration 

of his Britannic majeſty, had put an end to the dif- 
putes on occaſion of the cautionary towns, the naviga- 
tion of the Indies, the liberty of trading without pay- 
ing the thirty per cent. and others. But why, if this 
was ſo, did we not ſee the ſiege raiſed, and other hoſ- 
tilities ceaſe on both ſides ? 

_TH1s report, however, was abſolutely falſe, at leaſt 
with regard to the imaginary agreement and arbitra- 
tion. The States perceived but too ſoon, and even 
while the conferences were ſubſiſting, that they had no- 
thing more to expect from his Britannic majeſty. This 
prince became weary at length of ſtruggling ſo long 


with his inclinations; he affected to be the common 
friend of all Europe. He had lately given the name of 


Great-Britain to his united kingdoms, and had made a 
ſolemn entry into London, where a conference was held 
by his orders to reconcile the church-party and the pu- 
ritans; for his pacific notions extended to all things: 
he did not reflect, that by this conduct he was going to 
exclude from the benefit of a peace thoſe very perſons 


that had moſt need of it, who were the Dutch, whom 


he left to the mercy of their enemies. The Engliſh 
already began to abuſe every one of that nation whom 


they found trading in their ports : and when the Dutch. 


alledged, as uſual, that the Engliſh ought not to concern 


themſelves with a certain kind of traffic upon their 


coaſts, they replied, that they had permiſſion to do it 
from the king of Spain their ſovereign. Nothing fo 
irritated the Dutch as ſpeeches of that nature; and if 
the inhabitants of Fluſhing had been ſuffered, it is he- 


lieved they would have murdered all the Engliſh they | 


had amongſt them: but the fatal conſequences of ſuch. 


a proceeding being repreſented to * they reſtrained 


their rage. 
THE States had expected a quite different treat- 
ment, 
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ment, when, at the beginning of the conferences be- 
tween the commiſſioners, his Britannic majeſty inſiſted 
that they ſhould be admitted, and their agent, the ſieur 
Le Caron; heard there. Le Caron acknowledged, that 
at firſt he had good reaſon to be ſatisfied with the Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners : upon the Spaniards introducing the 
ſubje& of the Dutch cautionary towns, which they paſ- 
fionately defired ſhould be put into their hands, the 
Engliſh told them, that they could do no otherwiſe than 
| ſurrender theſe towns to the council of the United- 
Provinces, when the money lent upon them was repaid : 
and when the Spaniards retorted, with ſome reſent- 
ment, that the reſtitution of them ought to be made to 
thoſe who had given them as hoſtages, the Engliſh coun- 
ſellors only anſwered, that if the States refuſed to pay. 
the money that was lent, they would make the ſame pro- 
poſal to the Spaniards. They were likewiſe favourable 
enough to the Dutch in the article concerning trade, 
which held them a long time in diſpute ; the Spaniards 
inſiſted, that Holland ſhould open to them the trade of 
the Flemiſh coaſt, and particularly that of Antwerp, 
which ſhe had, as it were, locked up, by building ſe- 
veral forts upon the Scheld, and among others that of 
Hot : but the Engliſh ſoon cooled in theſe favourable 
intentions for their neighbours. Buzenval, whoſe let- 
ters furniſhed me with great part of what 1 have rela- 
ted concerning theſe conferences, judged thus of the 
event, that the Engliſh knew well what would be the 
conſequences of this new plan of politics which they had 
embraced ; but that great jealouſy of us, and a little 
folly, had ſuggeſted all that had been done on this oc- | 
| caſion. | 
Marr ERS were in this ſtate, when the ig of 
England thought proper to inform his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, by his ambaſſador at the court of France, 
of his intention to conclude a treaty with Spain, the 


| n ambaſſador preſenting the memorial to Neu 
ng 
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king at the ſame time. His Britannic majeſty, in this 
memorial, perſiſted ſtill in the ſtrange opinion, that this 
treaty was not inconſiſtent with that of the preceding 
year. James had attempted to perſuade Beaumont to 


believe the ſame, and promifed Henry that he would 


defer the concluſion of it till the diſputes which then 


ſubſiſted between the two crowns of France and Spain 


concerning trade were terminated. The commiſſion- 
ers, however, did not ſcruple to fign the * treaty be- 
tween Spain and England, and referred Beaumont ta 
the arrival of the conſtable of Caſtile, to ſettle the af- 
fair of the trade between this nation and Spain. The 
_ conſtable was applied to when he paſſed through Paris 
in his way to London; but he prevented, by obſtacles 
which he raiſed on purpoſe, the concluding upon any 
thing with cardinal Bufalo, who had already begun to in- 
tereſt himſelf in the affair. But what was ſtill more ſur- 
priſing, theſe commiſſioners, without giving Beaumont 
any ſatisfaction on that head, had the aſſurance to de- 
mand the impoſt on the port of Calais to be taken off. 
Beaumont, who knew it was his majeſty's intention to 
continue it, even after the affair of thirty per cent. was 
concluded, which had no relation to that, evaded the 
propoſal, by making one of the ſame nature to them. 


Tux conſtable of Caſtile paſſed through France 


again the latter end of September, in his return to 
Spain, carrying with him the treaty concluded, and 
arrived at Paris juſt as the treaty of commerce was 
concluded there likewiſe. He demanded permiſſion, 
the next day, to pay his reſpeQs to the king, to whom 
he preſented himſelf with an air and countenance full 
of ſatisfaction; he made him a ſtudied compliment, 

5 | | which 


This treaty is no way different from a true treaty of peace; the 
kings of Spain and England engage their allies in it, that is, all the 

| Mates and princes of Chriſtendom, who are all named, except the Uni- 
ted-Provinces alone: it is ſet out at large in the Septen. ann, 1604. 

Matthieu, 650, &c, CE NT eh: on 
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123 M E M on R Ss . Book XIx. 
which for that reaſon was perhaps the leſs ſincere; ta- 
king for his ſubject the two agreements lately made, 


he endeavoured to perſuade this prince, that France 


and Spain being the two moſt powerful monarchies of 


Chriſtendom, a ſtrict union between them was the ne- 
ceſſary and infallible means of accompliſhing every en- 


terprize they ſhould undertake in concert; he laid great 
ſtreſs upon the alliance which had at all times been be- 


tween France and Caſtile ; he dwelt upon the advan- 


tages of this aſſociation, which would give the ſame 
friends and enemies to the two crowns, and upon the 
means of rendering i it indiſſoluble; which was, he ſaid, 
to be wholly free from all partiality ; to diveſt them- 
ſelves of all jealouſy of authority, and pre-eminence 3 
to explain and determine, in an amicable manner, their 
pretenſions upon certain cantons and cities of Europe; 

he did not forget to inſinuate to his majeſty, that the 
proteſtants were enemies which policy required ſhould 
be humbled : he concluded his ſpeech with repreſenting 


to the king, the advantages that a double marriage be- 


tween the children of the two kings muſt neceſſarily 
produce; a marriage which ſeemed (he ſaid) by the 


circumſtances of the times, to be already determined 


in heaven. He artfully aſſured the king, that he had 
no authority from his maſter for what he had ſaid on this 
ſubject, but entreated him to acquaint him with his ſen- 


timents on it; becauſe, though they were only over- 


tures made by himſelf, yet if they had the good for- 
tune to be approved by his majeſty, he ſhould with the 
greater confidence propoſe them afterwards to the king 


his maſter. 
I was not preſent at this diſcourſe, but the king 


came to the arſenal on purpoſe to give me an ac- 


count of it. He ſtopped, after relating the Spa- 


niard's propoſals, telling me he deſired to know 
what anſwer I ſhould have made to them, before he 


repeated that which he had ts himſelf. 1 replied, 
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with the ſame gaiety, that I could tell him immediate- 
ly, but that I would defer ſatisfying him till the next 


day, that I might take time to conſider of it, and pre- 


vent him from accuſing me of precipitation, as he often 
did when my opinion had not the good fortune to pleaſe 
him. His majeſty conſented to it, ſmiling, and gave 


me a little tap on the cheek, as was his cuſtom when 


he was in good humour. 
IwEN the next day to the Lon to acquit myſelf 


of my promiſe, and found the king walking upon the- 


terrace of the Capuchins ; I told him, that if he ſtill re - 


membered a ſentence which I had once applied to the 
Spaniards, and which he thought diverting enough, 
& that they preferred works“ to faith,” he would not 


be long at a loſs to know what anſwer I would have 


made to their ambaſſador; that after ſo many breaches. 
of faith, ſo many perjuries, and violations of truth, with 
which Spain had diſhonoured herſelf in the- ſight of all. 
Europe, the conſtable of Caſtile's diſcourſe would have 


| ſeemed to me to be a new ſtratagem of the king of 


Spain, to break off the alliance between his majeſty and 
the United-Proyinces, and the other proteſtant powers 
his friends, that he might find a ſtill more favourable 
opportunity of invading his kingdom than his father had 
done. This being a fact of ſo atrocious a nature, that 
no palliation of it ought even to be attempted, I recall- 
ed it to his remembrance, and added, that but for Eng- 
land, Holland, the French and foreign proteſtants, but 
for his incredible labours and inceſſant fatigues, Spain 
had probably at this day talked to him in the ſtile of a 
maſter: that the council of Madrid, accuſtomed to pro- 
fane all that is moſt ſacred in religion, abuſed the name 
of marriage, which had nothing binding enough in it 
to reſtrain their lawleſs attempts. And here I made an 


obſervation to. Henry, which ee to me to have 
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g I was not, I told him, a ſtroke of ſuch wiſe policy 

Ef as was generally believed, to marry the ſons of France 

| | into families almoſt equal to their own, ſuch as that of 
Spain “; for beſides that there was no alliance, howe- 
6 cloſe, but muſt yield to the hatred which ambition 

il inſpires againſt a rival, the advantage that was expect- 

| | ed from theſe unions, might be deſtroyed by the very 
cauſe which made it too conſiderable : but it was quite 

| different with marriages contracted with inferior fami- 

F lies ; from them, at leaſt, we might promiſe ourſelves 
all the aſſiſtance they are in a condition to give: the 

honour of an alliance with the moſt illuſtrious houſe in 

the world is too flattering for them not to make them 

contribute with all their power towards the ſupport of 

its grandeur, and the increaſe of its glory. Spain t, by 

this practice, has found the ſecret of conſiderably aug- 

menting her power, by means leſs rapid, indeed, but 

alſo leſs hazardous, than war. 

I TAKE this occaſion to obſerve, that 1 am not of 
the common opinion with reſpe& to the Salic law ; 
that law ſo much talked of, which is no where to be 
found in writing, but whoſe original is ſufficiently 
demonſtrated by the name it bears: as its antiquity 


is s proved by the uncertainty even of this origin +. 
Tt 
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* By this fircke of politics, France nevertheleſs gained the crown of 
Spain to the boos, of Bourbon, after the death of Charles II. 

4 © The houſe of Auftria, ſaid Guy-Patin, has gained great inheri- 

* 'tances, per lanceam carnis ; that is, by alliances and marriages.” 

+ As to the Salic law, the abbe-du Bos ſpeaks of it as follows, in his 
Critical hiſtory of the eftabliſhment of the French monarchy in Gaul, 
vol. III. b. vii. p. 290, 291. © It probably obtained its name from its 
41 being already i in force amongſt the Salian Francs, when Clovis incor- 
4 porated into their tribe all the tribes which acknowledged him as king, 
c in the year 5 10, except the tribe of the Ripuarii. The moſt ancient 
ce digeſt we at preſent have of this law, is what was made by the order of 
6“ king Clovis, and afterwards corrected by the orders of Childebert and 
« Clotarius his children ln the year 798, Charlemagne made a new di- 

# « pett of it, in which he added many new ordinances to it, &c.“ This 
bi | writer farther aſſerts, ibid. 273, That the clauſes which ena@, © That 
8 * the crown of France ſhall not deſcend from the lance to the diſtaff, 
8 is _ contained in the Gad article of the Salic laws, 3 
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1ave added to them. 


But another opinion has been maintained, and ſeems to be ſupported by 
reaſons of ſtill greater force, in oppoſition to the foregoing, by an acade- 
mician of equal judgment and knowledge (M. de Foncemagne) in his ex- 
cellent memoir on this ſubject, inſerted in the collection of the memoirs 
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It has been generally conſidered as the ſureſt foun- 
dation of the kingdom and of the regal power. To 
me it appears, from the refleQions I have made on 
this ſubject, that the ſituation of France, and the 
other advantages ſhe has received from nature, are 
of themſelves ſufficient cauſes for that pre- eminence 
ſhe. has over all the other ſtates of Europe; and 
that the Salic law, ſo far from contributing to theſe 
advantages, has often hindered them from being im- 
roved. by thoſe which a well - directed policy might 
It is certain, that if a foreign 
prince, by marrying an heireſs of France, ſhould be- 
come our king, the firſt kings of this race would 
be conſidered either as Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 


of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, anno 1727, p, 
490, & ſeq; It is thereby proved, that there is no one article in all the 


Salic code, which excludes daughters from the ſucceſſion to the crown; 


and that the 6th paragraph of the bad title of this code, where it is ſaid, 


«© That males alone can enjoy the Salic lands; and that females can 
cc have no ſhare in the inheritance,” ought only to be extended to the 


lands and inheritances of private perſons ; but that, beſides this, there 
was a cuſtom, exiſting from time immemoria},. even amongſt the Ger- 


mans, that daughters could not ſucceed to the crown: that Tacitus makes 


mention of this, &c.— M. de Foncemagne had before demonſtrated, in 


another memoir (ibid. anno 1726, p. 464. & ſeq.) that the kingdom of 
France was hereditary, but in the male line only, during the firſt race of 


- 


our kings. 


The ſentiments of theſe two writers, though oppoſite in themſelves, 


become united againſt the principle laid down in this part of theſe Me- 
moirs, which conveys to us an idea in every reſpeQ inſupportable. Beſides 
| Its direct tendency to deftroy the pre-eminence this nation enjoys, it would. 
involve the whole kingdom in almoſt a perpetual ſeries of civil and foreign 
wars, from the cabals it would occafion in the choice of a ſucceſſor to the 
crown ; it would create a confufion in the laws, for which foreign kings. 


would not always obſerve a proper deference, and be productive of many 


other inconvemences,..of which the author undoubtedly was not aware: 
I cannot therefore believe but the whole is only an imaginary ſcheme of 


the compilers, fince none of the duke of Sully's maxims are difcoverable 


in ic. On the actual exiftence of the Salic laws conſult Vendetlin, Ec= 


card Baluze, &c, cited by the two academicians above - named. 
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or Engliſh ; but as there is not the leaſt reaſon to fear 
that he would transfer the ſeat of his empire from a city 


which every prince, if he had it in his power, would 


chuſe to reſide in, this firſt foreign prince, or king, would 


be ſoon a naturalized Frenchman ; and his poſterity, 


from the firſt generation, would be wholly French. 'The 
Houſe of Auſtria, eſtabliſhed in Spain, and that of Stu- 
art, placed on the throne of England, are evidences of 
this truth. This firſt foreign prince, or king, would 
likewiſe unite to our crown his hereditary dominions, 
probably for ever. The Salic law, by forbidding (if I 
may uſe the expreſſion). the kingdom of France from 


falling to the. diſtaff; has deprived it of one way of 


aggrandizing itſelf ; and a way ſo much the leſs to be 


deſpiſed, as force having no ſhare in it, it affords no 


occaſion nor pretence for war. 
HENRY was much pleaſed with the abſwes I would 


Have given to the Spaniſh conſtable ; he aſſured me, 


that his ſentiments were the ſame with mine, but that 
he had concealed them under fair words, that he might 
not give the Caſtilian any ſuſpicion of his deſigns &. 
Ts deſigns might indeed ſuffer ſome prejudice 
from what paſſed at London between England and 


Spain, 


8 John De-Serre, ſpeaking of the reception Henry IV. gave the con- 
table, ſays, The king ſent the duke of Montbazon, with a moſt ho- 


4% nourable train of nob]- men, to receive him at the gate of Paris.” 
When Zamet gave an entertainment to the conſtable, the king came in 


uvnawares, juſt as they were giving water to the conſtable to waſh, ſay- 
ing, I am come to ſup with you.“ The conſtable being ſurpriſed, 
was going to put one knee to the ground, and preſent a napkin to him; 
but the king raiſed him up, and ſaid, “ It is not your buſineſs to do the 
honours of this bouſe, but to receive them, you are of the blood 
royal: and truly, the king is related to the houſe of Velaſques, holding 
the office of conſtable by hereditary right, and which is conferred by the 
kings of Spain on thoſe they think proper to elevate to the next degree 
below themſelves, 

This ambaſſador had already had the honour of paying his reſets to 
the king, two years before, when he was going to Flanders. © He con- 


« tinued on his knees, ſays Matthieu, ſomething longer than he expected, 


« and thereupon ſaid, the king received him like a king, and careſſed him 
& 9 Vol. II. b. v. p. 605, Siri, 317. 
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Spain, yet it did not take away a probability of carrying 
them into execution; things were not yet ſo far ad- 
vanced as to attempt that immediately: in political 
affairs, time brings every thing about, if its operations 
are waited for with prudence. In cardinal Bufalo, I 
found all that I had been ſo long ſeeking for on the part 


of Rome; nor did J ſcruple to acquaint him with 


what might poſſibly happen hereafter, being perſuaded 
that the kingdom of Naples, which I allotted for his 
holineſs's ſhare, was a bribe ſufficient to ſecure his ſe- 
crecy, and even to make him ſolicitous for the ſucceſs 
of it. This cardinal had always appeared to me to be 
a perfect politician : Spain, by ſeizing, as ſhe had 
lately done, upon the fortreſſes of Porto-hercole, 
Orbitello, 'Talamone, Piombino, Final, and Mo- 
naco, had gpened the pope's eyes; and indeed, if 
the ſhy, 47ee not conſidered theſe frequent innova- 
tions as the forerunners of their approaching ſlavery, 
they muſt have been wholly void of refleQion. That 
Clement the eighth was of this opinion is ſufficiently 
clear, from the ſteps that he was obſerved to take; he 
Was juſt ſuch a pope as Henry had occaſion for, and 
this prince ſtudied to oblige him on every occaſion : 
he gave-him a convincing proof of this diſpoſition, by 
ſending the prince of Conde to his conrt to be brought 
up, and inſtructed in the Roman-catholic religion. 

THE princes of Germany had equally favourable. 
impreſſions of Henry. His majeſty commanded me 
to treat the duke of Wirtemberg's ambaſſador with 
great reſpect, that he might make a friend of his 
maſter; and tho? he had ſome reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
| with the eleQor palatine, on account of the duke of 
Bouillon, yet he paid, without making any cavilling, 
certain ſums that ſtill remained due to this elector, 
for which his miniſters ſolicited, Henry only requir- 
ing that he ſhould recal his ſon from Sedan. With 
reſpe& to the United-Provinces, though they. were 
abandoned 
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abandoned by England, yet as that crown did not turn 
her arms againſt- them, this made no alteration. in 
their affairs, the- aſſiſtance they had received from the 
Engliſh having been very inconſiderable. After the 
loſs of Offend and Sluys, the States took a little re- 
| poſe; but it was wearineſs, and their exhauſted: con- 
dition, that made them ſubmit to this. reſpite, which 
was to continue but a ſhort time. Thus the means 
of a diverſion was ſecured, to be uſed whenever France 
ſhould make attempts upon Spain. | 

I HAVE lightly touched upon a difference between 
Spain and the Griſons“, which made noiſe enough this 
Fear, to give occaſion for many hiſtorical memoirs that 
were compoſed on this ſubject. T his difference I am 
now going to explain. 

THE Swiſs Cantons have, for neighbours and allies, 
the three leagues of the Griſons, the thirteen corporati- 
ons of the Upper and Lower Valais, conſiſting of fifty- 
four pariſhes, of which the biſhop appointed by them is 
lord; Saint- Gal, Geneva, Neufchatel, Baden, and other 
cities, imperial and not imperial, which ſubmitted to the 

Swiſs, on condition that their privileges ſhould be pre- 
ſerved: theſe cities are comprehended in nine bailiwics, 

THE Griſons, of whom we ſpeak at preſent, in- 
habit the Alps; and that which is called the Val- 
teline, which is a valley, or rather a kind of large 
ditch, lying between the foot of the Alps belonging 
to Italy, and thoſe on the other fide of it ; for tho? 
its length be thirty leagues, or thereabouts, it is not 
more than one league broad, where its breadth is 
greateſt, from the Tirol to the lake of Coma. All 
the ground of this valley is watered by the Adda, 
which runs quite through it, and being increaſed by 
the torrents it receives in its paſſage, is but little leſs 
than the Marne, when it diſcharges itſelf into, the 

lake 


® Sec Matthieu, vol. II. b. ili. a other hiſtorians, particularly Vit- 
torio Siri, who treats this point of hiſtory very fully, Mem, recond. 


vol, I. Po 369, & ſeq. 
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lake of Coma; it contains about a Wine thouſand 
inhabitants, and is very fruitful in grain, vines, fruit- 
trees, and paſturage : it is bounded on the eaſt by the 
earldom of Tirol, to which it is contiguous, but the 
paſſages are both narrow and difficult; on the ſouth 
by Breſſe and Bergame, dependencies on the repub- 
lic of Venice; the chain of mountains, which ſe- 
parates it from thoſe two cities, are ſo ſteep, and the 
ground ſo hard, that it is wholly inacceſſible on that 
ſide, except by two paſſages, from Tiron into Breſſan, 
and from Morben into Bergamaſque; a like chain of 
mountains, inhabited by the Griſons, bum it on the 
north. The diſpoſition of this place is ſuch, that 
there are no paſſages to enter Italy from thoſe coun- 
tries which lye to the north of it, but thoſe that lead 
into this valley, which at the weſt ends in a plain in 
the dutchy of Milan, in which runs the lake of Coma, 
between the Milaneze and the Valteline. This is the 
place we are about to ſpeak of. 

ABovur fix hundred paces from the lake of Coma, 
Spain had lately built a fort called the fort of Fuentes, 
from the name of him who was appointed to com- 
mand it, upon a rock two hundred feet in height, which 
commanded the whole extent of ground which ſepa- 
rates the Milaneze from the Valteline, and which is 
already but too difficult to paſs from the bogs and miry 
fields. Upon the ſhore of the lake, which in this 
place is not above two or three hundred paces in 
breadth, another fort was built over againſt the firſt, 
but not near ſo large; and to cloſe up this paſſage 
completely, deep trenches were dug in the ſpace be- 
tween the bottom of theſe mountains and the lake. 
The fortifications of theſe two caſtles were very well 
contrived, being rendered pointed and angular, to ſuit 
the form of the rock ; which has this farther advan- 
tage, that no cannon from any of the neighbouring 

Roe? can take a direct aim at it. | 


1604. 
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IT was not likely that the Griſons would not take 
umbrage at ſuch an enterprize ; for although the Spa- 


niards appeared, or feigned, to have no thought of 


theſe. people in building this new work, and to ſhew - 
they had no deſign upon any part that did not belong 
to them, cauſed ſome trenches which had been carried 
too. far to be filled up; yet it was but too apparent, 
that their view was to,endeavour one day to join the 
ſtates of Italy and Germany, by invading the Valte- 
line; and till then, to put an obſtacle in this place to 
the paſſage of thoſe beyond the Alps into Italy, to cut 
off all communication between the Swiſs and Griſons, 
and the French their allies, with the republic of Ve- 
nice; in a word, to reduce the Griſons to capitulate 
with them, and acknowledge them for their maſters. 
Se Alx had already given the Griſons ſome proofs 


of this laſt deſign. The proteſtant party had hitherto _ 


been moſt powerful in the three leagues, being eſtab- 
liſhed in the moſt conſiderable canton, and embraced 
by perſons of the greateſt riches and diſtinction among 
them ; theſe were firmly attached to France, and were 
mortal enemies to Spain: but the differences of religi- 
on had as yet given riſe to no miſunderſtanding among 
| theſe people, becauſe they were ſenſible their ſtrength 
conſiſted in being firmly united: the Spaniards, how- 
ever, found means to break this union, by ſending their 
uſual emiſlaries, the jeſuits and capuchins, into thoſe 
cantons. Theſe fathers, by perſuaſions, promiſes, and 
bribes, eaſily ſucceeded in their deſign of ſetting the 
two parties at variance with each other; and gave 
the catholics as great a diſguſt to the form of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed by their countrymen, as 1 to 
the religion they profeſſed. | 
THEIR hatred began firſt to ſhew- itſelf in the re- 
ſult of the debates in the aſſembly of catholics, which 
was held at Baden, and which for the firſt-time was 


Gy om” to that of the proteſtants, who held 
a ſepa- 
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a ſeparate one at Arau at the ſame 'time. Some de- 
manded, that thoſe perſons who had embezzled the 
money of the republic ſhould be proſecuted, and ar- 
rets iſſued againſt them: others openly ſupported thoſe 
perſons : but the catholic party becoming at length 
the ſtrongeſt, they proceeded to ſuch extremities with 
the proteſtants, as to baniſh them entirely into ſome 
little cantons, under pretence that they intended to 
deliver their country up to France. 'This is a thing 
which France hardly thought of ; but ſhe could not 
be indifferent to what paſſed there; any more than the 
republic of Venice, who took an equal intereſt in theſe 
people. The fieur Paſcal had been long our ambaſſa- 
dor to them; and the Griſons appeared ſo well ſatis- 


fied with him that they deſired they might have juſt 


ſuch another; and as while theſe good intentions con- 
tinued, they had alſo requeſted that the ambaſſador 
might be one capable of teaching them the art of war, 
we ſent them De Vic, with orders to him and Canaye, 


who reſided at Venice in the ſame quality, to act al = 


ways in concert with each other. 


Ti HE beſt and ſhorteſt method we could have taken, i 


was to ſupport the leagues, in hindering by force the 
building of the fort of Fuentes, or at leaſt to have 
furniſned them with the means of building one on 
their ſide, which would have rendered it uſeleſs. 
They had thougtt of this themſelyes; and it would 
not have been a new thing, if his majeſty had given 
ſome money to theſe people : but indeed the Griſons 
had greatly cooled the zeal of their friends for their 


intereſts; they were ſo far from expreſſing any gra- 


titude to his majeſty for the penſions he diſtributed 
amongſt them, that they made no other return but 
complaints of their being injudiciouſſy beſtowed, and 
that this diſtribution was not referred to their miniſters. 


THE Venetians were alike diſcontented with them, 


upon other accounts, which n communicated to 
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De Vic; and it was highly probable, that the Swiſs 
would ſerve them no more with their accuſtomed 


good-will. The latter had allowed themſelves to be 


allured by the gracious reception their ambaſſador had 
met at Milan; and no one, on the other hand, 
doubted but the five cantons of Lucern, Schwitz, Zug, 
Vri, and Underwalt, would renew their alliance with 
the Milaneſe. 

In oppoſition to all this, the liberty of the Griſons 


appeared a ſort of point, to every intereſted party, 


which ought not to be neglected; nor could the Spa- 


niards hope as yet to complete their deſign of hood- 


winking the eyes of the Helvetic ſenate, though they 
ſuppoſed it not greatly illuminated with true political 
principles. In a word, it was at the diet appointed to 


to meet at Coire, June 12, that theſe great efforts were 
to make their appearance; and each reſpective party, 


who expected the clearing of the whole affair in queſ- 
tion, took care to depute a repreſentative worthy to be 
truſted. Alphonſo Cazal came thither in the behalf of 
count Fuentes: I, by the means of Montmartin, ſent 


letters from his majeſty, to De Vic, which, however, 


never happened to be produced in public, becauſe Ca- 
naye declared that the ſtate of Venice, with regard to 
the Griſons, held ſentiments very different from thoſe 


of the king; and it was a principle inculcated into all 


our ambaſſadors, to unite conſiſtently in the ſame de- 
mands. The French and Venetian ambaſſadors con- 
tented themſelves with carrying on their point behind 
the ſcene, nor did they hardly ever appear to act: their 
ſeeming inaQtivity gave great hopes to count Fuentes; 
yet all the intrigues and movements of Alphonſo Cazal, 

in conjunQion with him, could not ſupport his party 
from miſcarrying. The reſult of the diet was, that the 


leagues f would bear no mention of a treaty with Spain, 
except 


2 


+ When two or more cantons unite in one common n it is called 
a league, : 
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except the fortreſs of Fuentes was previouſly razed, 
except communication and commerce were rendered 
free and open; in a word, except all things were re- 
duced to their antient fituation. The alliance with 
France received at the ſame diet a new confirmation; 
nevertheleſs a great diſtance of ſpace and time was re- 
quired to paſs from ſuch reſolutions to actual effects; 
and the Spaniards had many ſubterfuges to recur to, by 
way of amuſing. the Griſons. Montmartin returned 
not thence, till he had maturely conſidered every point 
that adminiſtered matter in theſe debates, taking a 
draught at the ſame time, by my order, both of the 
fortreſs and the diſtri round it. I have formed this 
article upon his repreſentation and memoirs. 

A DISPUTE of the ſame nature with this, but in 
which his majeſty was immediately concerned, aroſe 
this year, on account of the bridge of Avignon. 'This 
famous bridge was falling into decay for want of ſome 
repairs which had a long time been neceſſary. This 
delay was occaſioned by the particular ſituation of af- 
fairs in France, which left no time for the diſcuſſion of 
a queſtion between the king of France, and the pope, 
without which theſe repairs could not be undertaken. 
The queſtion was this; the pope, in quality of pro- 
prietor of Avignon, claimed likewiſe the proprietor- 
ſhip of this bridge; of the toll and paſſage of the 
Rhone, between Avignon and Villeneuve, and conſe- 
quently of all the privileges annexed to theſe paſſes ; 
therefore the repairing of this bridge was deferred till 
it was decided, to which of the two, his majeſty or 
the pope, it belonged to do it. The king being de- 
firous that this queſtion ſhould be decided once for all, 
and falling entirely under my cognizance, it was re- 
ferred to me, which affords me an opportunity of ex- 
Romy it to the public. 

THE 


Cardinal D*Offat ſpeaks of it in a manner greatly in favour of the 
Pope, in his letter to M, de Villeroi, of the 2d of June 1603. 
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THE law received in France, has at no time, | 


gra anted any claim upon the waters and courſe of the 
h 


one to its borderers, though ſovereign princes; for 


of this rank ſome of them have been, as the prince 


Dauphin, the duke of Savoy, the count of Provence, 
and the prince of Orange. The queſtion was reduced 
to this point, namely, whether the pope, who is one 
of the borderers, has any right to be excepted from 


this general rule by any particular conceſſion. 


To decide this point, I cauſed the archives of the 5 


monarchy, the antient rights of inheritance, the re- 
giſters of the ſeneſchal juriſdiction of Nimes, and all 


the charters of the province to be conſulted. I ſent 


commiſſioners of probity and underſtanding to the 
place; and the reſult of theſe laborious inquiries was, 


that the regulations by which rivers are divided be- 
tween the borderers have no relation to the king of 


France, and alſo that he enjoyed a double right with 
reſpect to the Rhone, poſſeſſing ſolely as ſovereign its 
bed, the old and new channel, with all the rights an- 


nexed to them. Among the provinces through which 
this river runs, Languedoc has this claim moſt incon- 


teſtably eſtabliſhed, being an antient fief of the crown, 
which has never been ſeparated from it, and the counts 


of Toulouſe have always held it in this quality. In 
this it is different from Dauphins and Provence, which 


are acquiſitions to the crown: but neither this rea- 
fon, nor another equally ſtrong, the ' poſſibility that 
the provinces of Dauphine and Provence might be 


alienated for an appanage or a portion, could hinder | 
them from being comprehended in the fame Jaw 


with the Rhone, by the right of regale, which our 


kings could not be deprived of. A great number. of 


edicts which were iſſued in the mean time in their 
favour, againſt the borderers of the Rhone, confirmed 


| this right; and the treaty which was after the laſt war 
concluded with the duke of en. eſtabliſhed it upon 


a ſolid 


* 
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a ſolid foundation. The doubt concerning the puke 8 
intereſt in Avignon aroſe from this: 
A FUND of four thouſand livres was formerly ſet 
aſide by the kings of France, for making repairs in this 
bridge. This fund was afterwards relinquiſhed to an i 
order of monks, who make a vow to aſſiſt all poor | 
travellers, and called themſelves the brothers which 1 
ſerved the hoſpital at the bridge of Avignon, becauſe Fl 
that hoſpital joins to the bridge : they were likewiſe © | 
inveſted with the rights which were to come to the q 
king, on their binding themſelves to keep the bridge 1 
always in repair. Theſe rectors of the bridge enjoyed 
a long time theſe revenues and rights, but took no i! 
care to perform the obligations they had entered into. 
At length this firſt fund was diſſipated and loſt, no one 1 
knew how ; during which time the officers of his ho- { 
lineſs made ſeveral different attempts to get poſſeſſion ” 
of the bridge and its rights; and the beſt way to effect 
this, in their opinion, was to make a voluntary offer 
of being at all the expence of the neceſſary repairs :. 
they ſeveral times attempted to begin the work; but 
although his majeſty's council did not act with all the 
ſpirit they ought to have done upon this ſtep of uſur- A 
pation, the candidates, however, were always con- | 
tradicted, and their demands rejected. From all theſe 
pProofs, his majeſty's claim was aſcertained. | 
| I causrD a definitive arret to be iſſued, which de- F 
cided this difference. By this arret, the Rhone and its 
iſles, its ports, tolls, rights, and dependencies, parti- 
cularly the bridge of Avignon, were declared to belong 
ſolely to the king, by the regal rights of the demeſne, 
and the patrimony of the crown. In conſequence of 
this arret, his majeſty ordered the repairs of the bridge 
to de begun, and meaſures to be taken to recover the 
firſt funds, that had been miſapplied and loſt: and thus 
was this affair ended, in which the duke of Savoy was 
almoſt as much concerned as the Pope. 4 
18 
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Hts majeſty alſo made an acquiſition of the earldom 
of Saint-Paul, one of the appanages of the count of 
Soiſſons. This prince, being plunged in debts, deter- 
mined to ſell this earldom to ſatisfy his creditors, who 


were very preſſing for payment: he thought, no 


doubt, that, after the birth of a ſon, which his wife 


had lately brought, he ought not to live any longer in 


a diſſipation of his fortunes: he received, with his 
uſual affectation of gravity and ſtoiciſm, the compli- 
ments his majeſty ſent him upon the birth of his ſon ; 
and afterwards ſent Guillouaire to the king, with the 
offer of his earldom of Saint-Paul. Henry, in this 
acquiſition, firſt conſidered his inclinations, and after- 
wards the inconvenience of doing homage for it, if it 
paſſed into the hands of any foreign prince; he there- 


fore heard the count's propoſal favourably, and till 


they could agree upon the price, advanced him a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money to free him from the importu- 
. his creditors. | | 

18 majeſty, who had not yet e e this affair 
to me, wrote to the count of Soiſſons, and deſired him 
to apply to Caumartin and I, to whom he intended to 
entruſt the management of this purchaſe; and wrote to 
me alſo, to know my opinion of it. I approved of it 
entirely, and uſed my utmoſt endeavours to ſerve the 
count of Soiſſons; but I found it neceſſary to give great 
attention to the form in which the purchaſe was to be 


made. The affair being protracted to ſome length, I 


ſet out on my journey to Poitou: Henry, in the mean 
time, liſtening only to his impatience, and being per- 
ſuaded that there was no danger to be hazarded by bring- 


ing the affair to a ſpeedy concluſion, referred it to meſ- 


ſieurs de Bellievre, Villeroi, Sillery, and Maiſſe, who 


ſettled all matters with the count of Soiſſons by a bar- 


gain of exchange. At my return the king acquainted 


me with what was done; and ſeeing me greatly aſtoniſh- 


ed at his Nein, enquired the cauſe, reproaching 
me 
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me at the ſame time with the little inclination I diſco- 


vered for making ſo fine an acquiſition to the crown, 
which had, from my anceſtors, fallen into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the count of Soiſſons: it was for this very rea- 
ſon that I knew more of the matter than any other per- 
ſon, and I excuſed myſelf in the following manner to 
his majeſty. 
Fon the time that this earldom had been poſſeſſed 
by the counts of its name, it had been the ſubject of 
many debates, whether it ſhould be held of the county 
of Boulogne, or the county of Artois ; that is to ſay, 
of France or Spain. This diſpute being of the num- 
ber of thoſe which it is not eaſy to decide, it was agreed 
to in the laſt treaties made by Francis I. and Henry II. 
with the kings of Spain, that till the queſtion could be 
decided, the lords of Saint-Paul ſhould be at liberty to 
hold it of either of thoſe counties which they ſhould 


prefer. The ſucceeding counts of Saint-Paul choſe to 


do homage for it to the county of Artois; and, by this 
Preference, gave Spain a claim which might furniſh a 
ſufficient pretence for re-kindling the war, as ſoon as 


the king of France, the poſſeſſor of this fief, ſhould 


declare, that he would hold it for the future of the 
count of Boulogne, who was himſelf, for he could not 
without a kind of diſhonour do otherwiſe. It would 
have been a melancholy thing, to ſee the war re-kin- 


died for a trifle of this nature; and ſhameful to avoid 


it, by ſubmitting to do homage to a crown which owed 
it to France. The king was convinced by my argu- 
ments; and the remedy was, to break the firſt contract, 


and ſign a ſecond in the name of a third perſon, and 


his majeſty was not to declare himſelf till he could do 
it without any injury to his dignity.” 

TEIs affair was concluded at Fontainebleau, where 
the king made a long ſtay this year. He ſent for the 
Dauphin and the reſt of the children from Saint-Ger- 
main. It was his firſt deſign, that the un ſhould 
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not paſs through Paris in this journey ; but he altered 
it upon ſome repreſentations which I made him. The 
children of France, with madame de Monglat their 
governeſs, paſſed through Paris in their way to Saint- 
Cloud, and came to Fontainebleau by Savigny. 

OxE of his majeſty's natural ſons, who was called 


Alexander, and had the title of Monſieur, was re- 


ceived into the order of Malta, in compliance with 


the king's inclinations“. He gave orders, during his 


ſtay at Fontainebleau, for his buildings to be begun. 
The expences of this year were not leſſened but in- 
creaſed, by the addition of thoſe ſums laid out on the 
buildings deſtined for the new manufactures. My part 
was to obey, and I did it in filence, but with deep re- 

ret. I remember only, that ſeeing at the ſame time a 
great number of religious orders + eſtabliſhed in France 
by the pope's commiſſion, I quoted to his majeſty the 


examples of Charlemagne for the firſt and the Romans 
for the ſecond. | M 
AHOMET 


| ® This ceremony was performed in the church of the Temple, in the 


oth of the legate and ambaſſadors. The young prince not being 


able to pronounce the words of the vows, Henry IV. haſtily deſcended 
from his throne, and made them for him to the grand prior, promiſing 
that the prince ſhould ratify them when he ſhould be fixteen years of 
age. De Thou, book cxxxii. 

+ Politicians have always made a great outcry againſt the too great 
increaſe of religious orders, and the exceſſive number of monks in this 


| kingdom. If our kings and our miniſters of the greateſt abilities have 


not followed this maxim, it was not owing to their not allowing the 
force of theſe reaſons, but to their thinking it their duty to give religion 
the preference to politics; ſince, if it be true, that monks are uſeleſs 
to the ſtate, it is equally inconteſtable, that religion would ſuffer by their 
ſuppreſſion. © The man muſt therefore be either wicked or blind,” 
ſays cardinal de Richelieu, whoſe evidence on this ſubject is leſs liable 
to ſuſpicion than M. Sully's, “ who does not ſee and acknowledge, that 


cc the religious orders are not only uſeful but even neceffary : as, on the 


ce other hand, nothing but too indiſcreet a zeal can.prevent one. from - 
ce perceiving, "what an exceſs of them is not only inconvenient, but may 
cc de even increaſed to ſuch a degree as to become deſtructi ve. What is 


C done for the ſervice of the ſtate is done for the ſervice of God, who is 


cc the baſis and foundation of it: to reform the religious houſes already 
c eftabliſhed, and to Rop the too great increaſe of new foundations, are 
« two things pleafing to God, who deſires ee ae af and order in all 
« things,” Political Teſtament, part I, oP" ll, § 8, 
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MAHOMET III. dying of the plague, Achmet his 
ſon, who ſucceeded him at fourteen years of age, was 
obliged to appeaſe the murmurs of the people againſt 
the bad government, by baniſhing his grandmother, 
who was the cauſe of it. Sinan Baſha, the counſellor 
of this princeſs, was cited to give an account of his 
conduct; but, inſtead of obeying this order, he fled. 
Perſia, being then at war with this crown, took ad- 


vantage of theſe diſorders to ſeize certain towns. The 
ſieur de Salignac was then our ambaſſador at the Porte. | 
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Tn E 1 carried on in the parliament, againſt 
the counts of Auvergne and Entragues, and the mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil, terminated in an arret iſſued 
the beginning of this year, 1605, by which the two 
counts were condemned to loſe their heads, and the 


marchioneſs to be ſhut up, during the reſt of her life, - 
in a cloiſter. I received the firſt news of it from the 
king, who ſent for me to acquaint me with the ſen- 

. tence ; and, afterwards drawing me aſide to the balco- 


ny of the firſt gallery in the Louvre, aſked me what 
impreſſion I thought this treatment would make on the 


mind of his miſtreſs. I aſked his majeſty, in my turn, 
whether in propoſing: this queſtion, he wiſhed that T 
| ſhould tell him my ſentiments freely. Yes, yes,” 

replied Henry, „ do not be apprehenſive that 1 


ſhall be offended ; I have been long accuſtomed to your 


freedoms.” I Fs told him, that he himſelf could. 
anſwer this queſtion better than any other perſon "BYE 


for if he gave the marchioneſs reaſon to believe that 


he was wholly cured of his paſſion, and animated 
with a juſt indignation againſt her, he would ſee her 
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have. recourſe to ſubmiſſion, to prayers and tears to 


move him ; but, if, on the contrary, he ſuffered her 
to ſuſpe& that he had acted only under the, impreſſion 


of a mere love quarrel, ſhe would not recede from her 


former inſolence of behaviour. 
I AFTERWARDS frankly confeſſed to Henry, that 


whichſoever of theſe two parts ſhould be taken by 
madame de Verneuil, I was perſuaded the conſequence. 


would be ſtill the ſame, for many reaſons, amon; 

which, his natural clemency and his conſideration for 
the children he had by his miſtreſs, did not ſeem to-be 
the leaſt. © I would have you viſit her, ſaid this 
C prince to me; I want to know what - ſhe will ſay 
& to you, and if ſhe will not employ you as an inter- 
“ ceſſor for her to me.” I entreated his majeſty, with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to diſpenſe with me both from 


the viſit and the interceſſion : I was truly weary of 


acting a part which had never produced any effect; 

and I was unwilling to loſe, entirely the good opinion 
of the queen, to whom, notwithſtanding I had always 
ſupported her intereſt againſt her rival, I had been 
repreſented as an artful incendiary, and the venal ſpy 
and flatterer of Henry. I had proofs, that ſuch inſi- 
nuations had been given the queen more than a month 
ſince; I told the king ſo, and named three perſons to 


him who had been the authors of them ; and repre- 


ſented.to him, that there wanted only this ſtep, which 


he required me to take, to deprive me hereafter of 
all means of ſerving him with this princeſs, on occa- 


ſions which he was ſenſible recurred but too frequent- 


ly. Henry conteſted this point with me a long while, 
but I prevailed at length, and left to another thoſe 
infallible means of making court to a prince, but for 
which I ever had the ſtrongeſt diſlike ; and if I ſtill 


took any part in the affair, it was only to prevent the 


concluſion of it from being as ſhameful for Henry as [ 


foreſaw 1 it was likely to be. 
| Tas 
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Tris prince did not want courtiers conformable to 
his taſte; and here the groſs ſervility of a court was 
fully diſplayed. As foon as it was perceived that Henry 
could neither diſengage himſelf from his miſtreſs, nor 
rule the queen, this crowd of; voluntary ſlaves to the 
paſſions of the ſovereign, accommodated their acti- 
ons, words, and even the air of their countenances, to 
this diſpoſition: no one dared to contradict either the 
queen or the marchioneſs, and only feigned to do ſo, 
when the nature of their commiſſion required it; they 
but half ſerved his anger, that they might always. 
have their juſtification ready for both ſides. Si 
had been ſent to me, by his majeſty, with a very 2 
ver> order concerning the marchioneſs, conceived in 
the ſtrongeſt terms: he did not ſcruple to ſuppreſs 

one half of it; and, what is indeed aſtoniſhing, Henry 
diſcovered that he did ſo, told me of it, and yet con- 
tinued to make uſe of him. If this prince carried 
weakneſs to an extravagant length, his courtiers puſhed 
their flattery ſtill farther; it was never better known 
to what degree of ingenuity, and at the ſame time 
of ſervility, meanneſs, and wickedneſs, it could attain. 

No one was deceived as to the manner in which 
Henry treated the marchioneſs of Verneuil; but it 
was matter of general ſurpriſe, to find that the le- 
nity ſhewn her extended to the two other criminals, 
whom the public voice had already condemned 

to the ſame puniſhment which marechal Biron 
had ſuffered : the count d'Auvergne' s ſentence * was 
e commuted 
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% The king changed this puniſhment, ſays Baſſompierre, to an 
« impriſonment for life, partly in conſideration of madame d' An- 
« gouleme, who moſt earneſtly begged it of him, but more for a rea- 
« ſon he gives us, which is, that the late king Henry III. his pre- 
é deceſſor, had, on his death-bed, recommended only the count of 
«© Auvergne, and M. le Grand to his favour ; and he would there- 
& fore not have it ſaid, that he put a man to death, who had been 
„ ſo affectionately recommended to him, by the perſon from whom 
00 be had received the kingdom.“ 5 I. p. 165. But neither 45 

— 
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commuted into a perpetual impriſonment in the Baſtile, 
where for once he had leiſure to grow weary f of 
confinement : that of the | lady's father, into a ba- 
niſhment to his own eſtates : and as for her, ſhe had: 

a full pardon 1, and even dictated the conditions herſelf. 
THE affair between the king and the marchioneſs 

could not be terminated in this manner, without cre- 
ating new quarrels between this prince and the queen, 
to whom this late inſtance of tenderneſs and conſider- 
ation in the king her huſband for his faithleſs miſtreſs 
afforded ſufficient matter for rage and exclamation: 
it was abſolutely neceſſary ſne ſhould be appeaſed, and 
Henry was obliged to have recourſe to me on this 
occaſion. No labour, no fatigue was equal to this; 
every moment there were new expreſſions to explain, 
new actions to juſtify, new intereſts to conciliate ; it 
was the buſineſs of the night as well as the day, to 
compoſe theſe differences: no ſooner did a calm ap- 
pear, than a ſtorm aroſe immediately after, which 
brought every thing back to its former ſtate. At my 
return from the Limoſin, at the end of the year, I 
found more unhappineſs at Fontainebleau than there 
had ever been before : what could be done, in an evil 
Ry | 41160) 


de Sully, nor Henry IV, himſelf, when converſing with his miniſter on 
this ſubjeR, makes the leaſt mention of this motive. 
| + He came out of his priſon in the next reign. He was ſeventy- 
one years of age, when, in 1644, he took for his ſecond wife ma- 
demoiſelle de Nargonne; and, as this lady did not die till 1713, aged 
ninety-two years, it made a kind of chronological paradox, that a 
daughter-in-law ſhould die an hundred and forty years after her fa- 
ther-in- law. . 
1 The king, ſays Perefixe, permitted the marchioneſs to retire to 
e Verneuil, and ſeven months having paſſed without the attorney- gene- 
de ral's finding any evidence againſt her, by the king's order ſhe was decla- 
cc red guiltleſs of the crime whereof ſhe was accuſed. He alſo, ſays the 
tc Mercure Frangois, diſpenſed with her perſonal attendance on the 
cc parliament to get her letters of pardon regiſtered, which were al- 
t lowed by the parliament on the 6th of September.“ See the particu- 
« lars of this proceſs in M. De Thou, ann, 1605, Siri, ibid, p. 299, 
. and other hiftorians, | oo nn, 
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ſo irremediable, than to deplore it in ſilence; and this 
was the method I purſued. I collected all the let 
ters the king had written to me upon this ſubject, and 
ſuffered none to remain in the hands of my ſecretaries, 
from whom I concealed, for the future, what the king 
imparted to me in confidence, whatever inſtances they 
might make me. One of theſe letters of moſt conſe- 
quence, I ſnatched from a ſecretary of mine, who had 
begun to read it in a little ſummer-houſe, where I 
ſent him to ſearch for ſome papers. I a& upon the 
ſame plan at preſent with the public, to whom I do 
not communicate all theſe little quarrels, which they 
would find a needleſs repetition of diſputes, reproach- 
es, jealouſies, and violent deſigns, of which the reader 
is, I believe, already ſufficiently weary. 

Fon the diſpoſition the count of Auvergne was 
| known to be of, it was believed he would not be very 
_ eaſy under his confinement in the Baſtile, nor d' En- 
tragues reliſh the inactive life he was compelled to in 
ſpite of himſelf. It was diſcovered, ſix months after- 
wards, that the count had concerted with his father- 
in-law, who apparently found the ſecret of getting in- 
telligence even in his priſon, the means of eſcaping 
from the Baſtile. It was a rope-maker, who gave in- 
formation of this deſign, and ſupported his evidence 
with ſo many proofs, that, upon his report, the grand 
prevot, ſearthing the wood of Maleſherbes, found the 
cords, pullies, and other engines, with which the pro- 
jected eſcape was to be effected; for which d'Entragues 
was afterwards arreſted, and obliged to go through 
an examination at his own houſe. He alledged, that 
he was not obliged to anſwer the grand prevot; there 
was a neceſſity therefore for forcing him to it by a ſpe- 


cial commiſſion, which his majeſty ſent for that pur- 


uw from the province where he then was. 


75 the mean time, . compoſed a kind 
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of caſe, written and ſigned by his own hand, to juſtify 

bis proceedings, and expected that this would acquit 
him. This piece, for its artful turn, and the ſpecious 
manner in which he gloſſed over his conduct, was 
well worthy of its author: yet, with all his ſubtilty 
of reaſoning, he could not clear himſelf of the prin- 
cipal charge, nor explain to his advantage, the mean- 
ing of the cords and machines found in the woods of 
Maleſherbes. He defended himſelf much worſe when, 
notwithſtanding this paper, he found himſelf obliged 
to go through an examination: he maintained, with 
great obſtinacy, that no bad intention could be prov- 
ed againſt him, by the diſcovery of thoſe cords and 
Pullies. The grand prevot omitted no part of his 
duty upon this occaſion; he took care to keep all the 
domeſtics of d' Entragues ſeparate, that they might 
have no opportunity to conſult either with their maſ- 
ter, or with one another. But notwithſtanding the 
Tage Henry appeared to be 1n, yet, through the whole 
procedure againſt the criminal, ſomething ſo favour- 
able was perceived, that he had no great reaſon to 
be apprehenſive, altho' the rope-maker furniſhed all 
the proofs that were neceſſary to convict him, and 
Heavily accuſed among others a man named Giez : 
yet they choſe to believe the accuſed perſon, upon his 
bare word, that he was abſolutely ignorant of every 
thing: and he was not ſo much as impriſoned. I was 
at my government while this affair was in agitation, 
but ſent orders from thence to my lieutenant in the Baſ- 
tile, to confine the count of Auvergne more cloſely 
than ever; which was all that this plot produced. 

I pROCEED now to: the concluſion of another af- 
Mair, which was begun and almoſt finiſhed during 
the preceding year : this. was the entire reſtoration 
of the jeſuits. Theſe fathers, whatever inſtances 


wy kindneſs * received from the king, thought 
. | 


re — 


nothing was granted while the pillar“, raiſed upon 
the foundation of Chatel's houſe, ſtill remained. 


His majeſty, perſecuted with prayers and entreaties 


upon this article, conſented at laſt that it ſhould be 
referred to his council. I thought, and ſeveral 
others were of the ſame opinion, that the ſociety 
had no reaſon to complain of ill treatment, if the 
council 


* This pyramid, about twenty feet high, and tolerably well built, 
ftood oppoſite to the palace, there being only the ſtreet berwixt them; 
over the pedeſtal, on each of its four fides, was a plate of black 
marble, having the arret of the parliament (beforementioned, in 
ſpeaking of the proceſs againſt John Chatel) engraven on them, with 
ſome inſcriptions, conceived in terms the moſt injurious to the jeſuits, 
We do not think it neceſſary to recite theſe inſcriptions, which are 
preſerved in the memoirs of the league, vol. VI. D*Aubigne, vol. 
III. b. iv. chap. 4. The royal MSS. vol. 9033, where the French 
tranſlation of them made at that time may alſo be ſeen, as well as in 
divers other writings, _. ED 3 

M. de Thou's works, and the Mercure Francois, which may alſo be 
conſulted touching the demolition of this pyramid, anno 1605, agree 
with M. de Sully, that it became a kind of juſtice, to deface theſe in- 
ſcriptions, when the jeſuits were reſtored, the two arrets being contra. 
dictory to one. another: but they alſo obſerve, that the deſtroction of it 
ocaſioned a violent outcry, it being thrown down at noon-day, in the 
month of May, by the lieutenant-civil, ſent for that purpoſe by the king, 
and a fountain was built in its place: © The order for it,” ſays Mat- 
thieu, vol. II. b. iii. p. 683, “ was directed to M. de Sully, as ſurveyor- 
« general. The moſt valuable of the ſtatues belonging to it were carried 
4% tothe grottoes of Saint-Germain,” | | 

The enemies of the jeſuits gratified their revenge, by publiſhing num- 
derleſs pamphlets, both in verſe and proſe, containing the moſt virulent 
reflections on every thing that paſſed on this occaſion, which the reader 
ought not to expect to find here. Prompted by their malice, they laid 
a a great ſtreſs on a circumſtance happening merely from chance, or perhaps 


having no foundation at all in truth, which was, that, in taking down 


the four figures, repreſenting the cardinal virtues, which ftood on the 
four corners of the pyramid over the inſcriptions, they began with that 
of juſtice, The print of this pyramid, which till that time had been 


ſold by John Le Clerc, by the king's licence, was afterwards ſought after 


with the utmoſt eagerneſs; but Henry IV. ſent for the plate, about three 
months only before he was aſſaſſinated. Moſt of the inſcriptions with 
which the pyramid was decorated, and the deſtruction of which meſſieurs 
De Thou, De Serres, Mezerai, and fome other hiſtorians have ſo much 
lamented, were compoſed by Joſeph Scaliger, too good a proteſtant not to 
be an inveterate enemy to the jeſuits ſociety, Mem, chronol, & dogmat. 


vol, I. p. 30. 
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| ' council came to no other reſolution about it, than to 
1 eraſe the inſcription upon this pillar, which was indeed 
| too ſevere: but they knew ſo well how to gain-over 
| the greateſt part of thoſe who compoſed the council 
1! to their ſide, that they obtained an arret ſuch as they 
[ | defired. 
| I canNnor admit, that my conduR on this occa- 
fon, could merit the whole weight of the jeſuits indig- 
nation: however, my ruin appeared to theſe fathers, 
and to the three eſpecially who played the greateſt game 
at the court, to be of ſuch conſequence to religion, 
the common cauſe, and their own particular intereſt, 
that it was reſolved to effect it if poſſible. With the 
three jeſuits, a like number of the principal lords of 
the court aſſociated themſelves whom I ſhall name no 
more. All that was now neceſſary, was to recal to 
their minds the former notions of the league, of which 
the name indeed, but not the ſpirit nor the policy, 
was baniſhed the court : they found no difficulty to 
| -increaſe their party conſiderably, in a very ſhort time, 
| with all the voluptuaries of the court, whoſe ſoft and 
effeminate lives it was owned I had cenſured with 
more imprudence than injuſtice. 'The jeſuits by ma- 
king themſelves uſeful to their aſſociates, drew great 
advantages from them; ſo that, in a little time, a 
great number of colleges were founded in many of 
the chief cities in the kingdom, and endowed with 
very conſiderable revenues. 

THEY did not, however, ſucceed every where 
ritt equal facility: The people of Troyes, Rheims, 
and Langres, did not receive the offers they made 
them of their ſervices very favourably. They were 
obliged therefore to have recourſe to letters from his 
majeſty : the fathers: Cotton and Gauthier were em- 
ployed to aſk them of the king, in whom ſo many 
petitions, one after the other, ſometimes occaſioned 
14 a little reflection. He told them, that he was very 
1 * to gratify all their deſires, but that he mow 
1 they 
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they would, at laſt, endanger the royal authority: 
he brought Poitiers“ for an example, where, notwith- 
ſtanding the mandates they had obtained from him, yet 
they had laboured for two years ineffectually, to procure 
a ſettlement in that city, though at the ſame time, it had 
ſolicited that a royal college might be founded there. 
Father Cotton replied, that nothing could be inferred 
from the behaviour of the inhabitants of Poitiers, 
which could affect the other cities, becauſe they would 
not be ſo unfortunate as to be oppoſed by perſons ſo 
powerful, ſo reſpe&ed in the province, nor even ſo 
much favoured by his majeſty, as their enemies of. 
Poitiers: were. £1997 92 Comp” 7 P02 7 So 
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What the author here ſays of the difficulty the jeſuits found to 
gain a reception in Poitiers, is the more ſurpriſing, as the Septeoary - 
reckons this city by name, amongſt the number of thoſe who deſired 
to have the jeſuits with them, fol. 438. Matthieu counts twenty 
of theſe cities, and Poitiers as one of them; © becauſe, ſays he, their 


« colleges, and their manner of inſtructing their ſcholars, were better 


cc than any others. Vol. II. b. iii. p. 606 and 686. If I did not fee : 
that the biſhop and treaſurers of France were named here, I ſhould con- 
clude, that what M. de Sully calls the city, and the greateſt part of the - 
citizens, meant only the Calviniſts, who perhaps in fact were the greate - 
eſt part. The biſhop of this city, who was particularly intimate with 
that miniſter, as appears from both their letters, mentioned in theſe - 
Memoirs, as well as a great number of the inhabitants of it, even ca- 
tholics, might, perhaps from motives of policy; oppoſe: the eftabliſh- - 
ment of the jeſuits, being perſuaded they ſhould by that means, make 
their, court to the governor of the province, though he did not openly - 
require it of them: on principles like theſe, men frequently act and 
form their conduct in life, to the diſgrace and at the expence of the re- 
ligion they profeſs. This notion, not entirely without foundation, may, 
in ſome degree, point out to us what may be ſaid in defence, or at leaſt 
in juſtification, of father Cotton, touching the difference between M. de 
Sully and him, which the author here begins to relate. It may alſo be 
applied to the complaints theſe Memoirs, a little lower, put into the 
mouth of the people at Poitiers, that the jeſuits, having at laſt been 
admitted there, the college in that city, from being a good one, as it 
was before, immediately became good for nothing; and that the ſucceſs 


thoſe fathers met with proceeded entirely from the difference they occa- 


ſioned between the two parties. Theſe two or three articles have a na- 
tural relation to each other; and one may alſo add to them, the oppoſition 
the city of Metz made againſt receiving the jeſuits, which will alſo be 
mentioned below, . _ ; 


rr 
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THE king had not here any occaſion for all that 
penetration on which he ſometimes valued himſelf, 
which enabled him to ' diſcover by the geſtures only, 


and the turn of the countenance, of thoſe who ſpoke 
to him, all that paſſed in their hearts f. He anſwered 
the father, that he perfectly underſtood what he had 
elſe to ſay, but that it was a mere calumny, for which 
he had no other foundation, than ſome reports that 
had been made him; for that having ſpoke to me him- 
ſelf of this matter 8 I was ſo far from diſcover- 
ing ſuch intentions as were attributed to me, that I 


Had aſſured him I would raiſe no obſtacles to their at- 


tempts; and that I would give them my aſſiſtance. 
% Ah! fire, replied the father, God keep me from 
& offending in any manner thoſe you love, and by 
% whom you think yourſelf ſo faithfully ſerved ; I 
& will love them and ſerve them myſelf : but if your 
& majeſty has any inclination to be convinced of the 
truth by inconteftible proofs, nothing is more eaſy 
* than to produce ſuch as ſhall leave no. doubt of the 
wp certainty of what I have had the honour to tell 
& you.” The king aſked with ſtill greater earneſt- 
neſs, if he was ſure he could prove hue he had ad- 
vanced ? The father again confirmed it. Well,” 


ſaid Henry, leaving him, © I will conſider of this 


% matter.“ And he ſent for me that inſtant. 


As ſoon as I came to the Tuilleries, Henry took 


me by the hand and led me into the orangerie, 
where, as we walked, he aſked me, as if without 


any deſign, how the affair went on at Poitiers, con- 


cerning the jeſuits founding a college there. I re- 
plied, that I was wholly ignorant of their proceed- 
ings, having reſolved not to concern myſelf» with 


them, for thoſe e e 1 pad, mentioned to 


his 


+ Matthieu his obſerved we mint Wien of n W. « He (eels 
& form a judgment, ſays he, of a man's actions and words, from his look 
« and manner,” Vol, II, b. iv. p. 23 
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dns ma jeſty. <© Think well what you Cs replied this 


prince, for they would perſuade me that it is you 


* alone who prevent their eſtabliſhment in that city.“ 
I aſſured him, with an oath, that I had never, direct- 
ly nor indirectly, oppoſed their ſettling there, nor 
even expreſſed the leaſt diſlike to it.” © Well, ſaid 


5 the king, ſince it is ſo, take no notice of this matter 


4e to any one.” On his entrance again into the Lou- 
vre, he took father Cotton aſide : ** Who has told 


« you theſe idle tales of M. de Roſny ?” ſaid he, 


* they are abfolutely falſe, as I indeed ſuſpected they 
cc were.” „ They will not be found ſo,” replied the 


father; and for a proof of his aſſertion, told him, that 


I had written ſeveral letters to the biſhop of Poitiers, 


the treaſurers of France in that city, to Saint-Marthe, 
and others, with whom I could do any thing; ex- 
preſly ordering them to oppoſe the ſettling of the je- 


ſuits there. He added, that he had ſeen theſe letters 


himſelf; and that they were in the hands of a man of 


ſtrict eee who had allowed him to read them. 
* Can you ſhew me theſe letters ?” ſaid the king. 
& x eb fire, replied the jeſuit, whenever your majeſty 
c pleaſes.” The king, who till now had ſuſpended his 
belief, could not for this once hinder himſelf from be- 
ing influenced to my prejudice. © I will talk to you 
* to-morrow, ſaid he to the father, and give you all 
ce the neceſſary orders upon this affair.” 

I camt the next morning to the T uilleries at 
eight o'clock, the king having ſent me orders to at- 


tend him very early: he talked to me of the uſual 


diſpatches and the preſent affairs ; then taking me 
again into the orangerie, I gueſſed immediately, by 


the very turn of his countenance, part of what he 
was going to ſay to me. You know, ſaid he, 
% how much I love you, but you likewiſe know 


* how much I love truth and hate all infincerity : : 


« you have uſed it with me; and although. I never 


& conceal 
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" W 0 any of my ſecrets from you, you have diſ- 
„ ſembled with me, in the anſwer you gave me to the 
queſtion I aſked you concerning the jeſuits. I am 
not offended at your conduct in that affair: as they 
never diſcovered any great friendſhip for you, it 
ff © could not therefore be expected that you ſhould 
become their advocate; but I am grieved to find 
that you are capable of diſfimulation, you who pro- 
feſs to be a lover of truth and ſincerity.” 

Mx aſtoniſhment was ſo great that 1 liſtened to 
the king in a profound ſilence; at length, recovering 
myſelf, 6 Sire, ſaid I, this is one of the blackeſt im- 
poſtures that ever was invented; the only favour 1 
implore is, that you will inſiſt upon a free explana- 
tion of this matter. If the jeſuits can prove their 
accuſation to be true, inflit what puniſhment you 
pleaſe upon me, I ſhall never complain; but if it 
is found to be falſe, ſuffer me, fire, I moſt humbly 
8 implore you, to do myſelf public juſtice, that 1 
may prevent ſuch deſigns from being undertaken 
. againſt me for the future; for if there is a ne- 
ceſſity for my being continually employed in de- 
fending my conduct, it will be no longer poſſible for 
me to attend to ſtate affairs, the number and weight 
of which are already more than I can well bear.” 

«* What! interrupted the king, have you not 
written any thing againſt the jeſuits, and prevent- 
ed their founding a college at Poitiers ? Think a 
little and refreſh your memory, that you may not 
engage to maintain any thing of which the con- 
trary may be-proved againſt you.“ No, fire, I 
replied, I ſwear by my God and all my hopes of 
* ſalvation, that what I fay is true.“ What 
e malignant minds are theſe,” purſued the king, 
moved with a juſt indignation, © which can never 
<* ceaſe to envy virtue, or be weary of their fruit- 
5 leſs attempts to ruin thoſe who are faithful to my 
TE « ſervice 3 ; 
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« ſervice; leave this affair to me, continued he, I 
c will ſearch it to the bottom, and diſcover, if poſſi- 
& ble, both its ſource and its authors.“ 

HE left me at theſe words to go and hear maſs at 
the convent of the Capuchins, where he knew he 
ſhould find father Cotton; and, calling him, renewed 


the diſcourſe of the preceding days, and aſked for the 


letters which he ſaid he had ſeen. Thoſe letters, 


6 fire, ſaid the father, are in the kw of a perſon of 


& honour, and I will anſwer for the truth of what that 
6“ perſon ſaid, as well as that the letters he ſhewed me 
ce are genuine.” * It is enough, returned the king, 
* but go and bring them to me that I may ſee them; 
* know his hand-writing and his ſignature as well as 
_ © my own, having received more than two thouſand 
letters from him in my life.” The father, perplexed 
by ſo unſeaſonable an order, endeavoured to elude it, 
by appealing to his majeſty's knowledge of his vera- 
city, and his averſion to all kinds of falſnood. I am 


willing to believe you, ſaid this prince to him; but 


* would alſo have others believe you, by ſhewin 
ce them theſe letters; therefore do not fail, urfucd 
© he in a ſevere tone, to bring them to me, for I am 
& determined to ſee them, that I may convict of ma- 


© lice and fraud thoſe who are rern guilty. Go, and 


return again immediately.“ 


THERE was no reply to be made to an order o 


| poſitive ; the father retired with a low reverence 3 
but the king expected him in vain all the remainder 


of that day: he apologized for it the next morning, | 


on account of the abſence of the perſon who was 
poſſeſſed of theſe letters. But there was a neceſſity 
to find another excuſe for returning without them, 
which would coſt the father much more. He told 
the king, that this nobleman's valet de chambre had 
unfortunately thrown thoſe letters into the fire with 
other papers. But for want of the letters, he brought 
a choufand new aſſurances of the truth of W 
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had advanced. The king, however, was not diſpoſed 
to pay himſelf with that ſort of coin: How!“ ſaid 
he, interrupting him, in a rage, have they burned 
& theſe letters? this is not to be believed.” And per- 
ceiving that father Cotton, who was ſenſible this affair 
would not reſt as it was, equivocated in his anſwers, 
and ſeemed deſirous that nothing more ſhould be ſaid 


of it, he quitted him in diſguſt. ** Roſny,” ſaid he, 


approaching and taking me aſide, ** your letters have 
6 been burnt.” 

I CAME again to his majeſty, to propoſe an expe- 
dient to him which I thought would entirely ſilence 


my accuſer ; this was, to prevail upon the king to 


write to the biſhop of Poitiers, and the officers of that 


City, to produce all the letters they had received from 


me; and to write to them myſelf in the cleareſt man- 

ner upon the ſubject. I carried with me all the origi- 
nals of theſe letters, in which his majeſty found nothing 
to take offence at: he ordered his ſecretaries to write 
thoſe letters, which were to be in his name, immedi- 


ately; ; and ſent them to Poitiers in the ſame packet with 


mine, by a courier named Conſtant. Upon the receipt 
of theſe letters, the biſnop and the magiſtrates of the 
city ſent the ſieur de La- Pariſiere to give his majeſty all 


the informations he deſired. La-Pariſiere, in the name 


of all his fellow- citizens, atteſted, with regard to me, 
that they had always conſidered my letters as written 
with favourable intentions towards the jeſuits ; and pre- 
ſented to the king all they had been able to collect. 
AMONG a great number which related only to 


the affairs of the province, four were found in which 


the jeſuits were mentioned ; three of theſe letters, 
directed to Saint-Marthe the lieutenant-general, and 
to his brother, ſeparately, and the office of the 
finances, were copies of each other; and after other 
matters were diſcuſſed, concluded with theſe words: 
& With regard to the jeſuits college, I know not 


5 why you make ſo many Wee about that, and 
: 6 perſiſt 


6e perſiſt in your ſolicitations for the royal college, of 
* which you have written to me, ſince you know, as 
“ La-Parifiere has often told you from me, that you 
* will never obtain of the king what is neceſſary for 
it, and that he abſolutely commands the other ſhould 
„be allowed; it is your part therefore to act pru- 
+ dently, and do that with a good grace, which in the 
“ end you will be obliged to do whether willing or 


not: be it your care only, upon receiving them, to 


* make ſuch regulations as may not leave it in their 
* power to diſturb the tranquillity of the city or pro- 
* vince; or make any alteration in that union 
“ maintained at preſent between the two religions, 
that the king may be ſerved with duty and af- 
e fection by all.” | 

Tux fourth letter, addreſſed to that biſhop of Poi- 
tiers, Is yet ſtronger: after ſome buſineſs and ſome com- 


pliments, which made up the firſt part of it, the king 


read theſe words: © I always doubted, that the jeſuits 
“ would not find people as kind and charitable in ac- 
* tions as in words: for my own part, if the province 
* is willing they ſhould have a ſettlement in it, and 
« that they will reſolve to live quietly there, without 
* embittering the minds of the people, or doing any 
thing to diſturb that harmony which at preſent ſub- 
* fiſts between the two religions, I ſhould be glad to 
© ſee them in my government, and will do them all 
&* the ſervice I can ; but if they foment diviſions there, 
or give riſe to any jealouſies and diſtruſts, I had ra- 
« ther they were any where elſe.” 

THE king's courier, as he paſſed through Paris, 
which his majeſty had juſt quitted and ſet out for Fon- 
tainebleau, left me a particular anſwer to the letter T 
had written to the biſnop of Poitiers, of which theſe 

are the contents: That father Mouſſy, the jeſuit, 
had brought him a letter from father Cotton, in 


which this father mentioned certain letters, ſuppoſed 


to be written by me to him, againſt the eſtabliſhment 
and 
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and honour of the ſociety, and the complaints which 
this father, believing them to be true, had made of me 


to his majeſty. The bithop added, that after reading 
this letter, he had obliged father Mouſly to own, that 


his brother had been greatly to blame to believe a mat- 
ter of ſuch conſequence ſo lightly; and acted ſtill more 


imprudently to write it, and bring it to the ears of the 
king: that father Mouſſy had ſeen all the letters, and 
found nothing in them which could authorize ſuch an 
accuſation, and undertook to undeceive father Cotton, 
by acquainting him with what he had ſeen. 
THE biſhop of Poitiers, who really believed the 
exiſtence of this imaginary letter of accuſation againſt 
me, which father Cotton had told him in his had 
been ſent from Poitiers, and who thought, probably, 
that it would do both me and him ſervice to diſcover 
the author of it, ſent me word, that he would uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to find it-out ; and that he had been 


told, the preceding day, that it was ſigned Guillaume; 
but that no perſon knew better than father Cotton 


himſelf; for although, as he was likewiſe informed, it 
was that father who had thrown this letter into the 
fire, yet he could not have forgot the ſuperſcription of 
it : the biſhop s letter is dated March 23, 1605. I 
ſhewed it to Sillery, who ſet out for Panfou, from 
whence he went to Fontainebleau, to make his report 
to his majeſty : but the king ordered me to bring this 


letter to him at Fontainebleau, together with the copies 


of thoſe which had been ſent me from Poitiers. I 
perceived that this new proof of my ſincerity had in- 
ereaſed his eſteem for me. 

Tux next day he ſent for Richelieu and Pont- 
Oduflay, and aſked them if they knew who it was 
that had ſuggeſted to father Cotton the complaints he 
had made againſt me; and whether they had any 
* in it-; JT replied, that yy far from engag- 


| [ing 
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ing themſelves in the affair, they had earneſtly advi- 
ſed father Cotton never to mention to the king thoſe 
letters, whether ſuppoſititious, or written by ſome im- 
poſtor under a feigned name; becauſe that if his ma- 
jeſty gave credit to my words in matters wherein my 
religion might render me ſuſpected, he had much more 
reaſon to believe me, rather than thoſe idle reports 
received to my prejudice. The king anſwered, that 
they muſt prevail upon me to uſe the ſame moderation 
in this buſineſs as they had adviſed father Cotton to, 
and prevent, ſaid he, all occaſions of miſunderſtanding 
between my faithful ſervants, as well in political as ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs. He permitted them, if they could 
not by any other means reconcile us to each other, to 
throw part of the blame upon himſelf. 

IsoBMIT TED with a good grace to this reconcili- 
ation: after the two agents had aſſured me father Cot- 
ton had no intention to injure me, they intreated me to 
allow the father to wait on me, and aſſure me of the 
truth himſelf. I conſented, and they brought him the 
next day. This father told me, that it was true, he 
had complained of having a ſecret enemy, who oppoſed 
the eſtabliſhment of a college at Poitiers, but that he 
had not thought of me. However, his majeſty had un- 
derſtood that he meant me, and made me believe ſo like- 
wiſe: that although in this whole affair there was only 


a miſtake, yet he was extremely afflicted that it had gi- 


ven me any diſturbance, the remembrance of which he 
would endeavour to efface by the moſt faithful ſervices. 
In this manner was an affair concluded, which had 
given both parties a great deal of trouble. 

IT was probably in conſequence of this reconci- 
liation, that father Richeome of Bourdeaux preſented. 
me, at the cloſe of this year, by father Cotton him- 
ſelf, a book of his writing, with a moſt flattering de- 
| desen to me: he takes notice in this dedication, 
that although this book could not be very agreeable 
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to the profeſſors of my religion (for it treated of the pil- 
grimage to Loretto) yet he made no ſcruple to offer it 
me, and did not doubt of its being favourably received, 
on account of my attachment to the king (to whom 
indeed the higheſt elogiums were given in it:) to this 
motive he added a ſecond, which was purely of his own 
invention, that he had been aſſured I felt in myſelf a 
ſtrong diſpoſition to embrace the Roman catholic faith, 
a diſpoſition which increaſed every day ; and reminded 
me of a little preſent he had made me the preceding 
year, which was a book, intituled, ** The Apologetic 
© Remonſtrance of the Jeſuits to the King.“ I told 
him, in my anſwer, that knowing myſelf to be capable 
of loving even my enemies, his ſociety might from 
thence judge what were my ſentiments concerning thoſe 
who profeſſed themſelves my friends. I returned him 
compliments for compliments, wiſhes for wiſhes, and 
even book for book; for I ſent him the journey to Je- 
ruſalem, in return for that of Loretto. 
Ix any one doubts that theſe profeſſions of eſteem 
which were made me by the Jeſuits were not ſincere, 
let him ſuſpend his judgment for a moment, and he will 
know what to aſcribe them to; I will not omit any cir- 
cumſtances of the fact I am going to relate, as I do not 
Imagine they will ſeem tedious to the reader, ſince they - 
concern perſons ſo diſtinguiſhed at court as the duke of 
Epernon, and Grillon +, colonel of a regiment of guards. 
| | GRILLON 


* This is the laſt of that father's works againſt Antony Arnaud: be 
wrote many books with great ſucceſs on behalf of his order, 

F Lewis Berto de Crillon or Grillon, a gentleman of Avignon, 
as remarkable on account of the peculiarities in his temper as his in- 
trepidity, which had procured him the name. of Dread-nought. I 
find in the life of the duke of Epernon a ſtory very proper to be re- 


lated along with what the duke of Sully tells us of this gentleman, 


« The duke of Guiſe, to whom he had been ſent after the reducti- 
«© on of Marſeilles, having a mind to try his courage, ſays the hiſ- 
6“ torian, agreed with ſome gentlemen, to give a ſudden alarm be- 
& fore Grillon's quarters, as if the enemy had been maſters of the 


% town; at the ſame time he ordered two horſes to the door; and 
| Fe « going 
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GRILLON had at firſt the ſame unfavourable ſenti- 
ments for me with which almoſt all the courtiers were 
tainted; but after a little adventure which happened at 
the ſiege of Charbonnieres, during the war with Savoy, 
his friendſhip for me became ſtronger than his hatred 
had ever been. Grillon, at that time, was quartered at 
Aiguebelle, a little town at the bottom of a fort, where 
he commanded our foot, and often came to viſit the quar- 
ter of the artillery, where I was; he happened one day 
to be with me in a meadow, from whence I was ob- 
ſerving a ravelin which I wanted to have battered down; 
and myſelf, and thoſe that accompanied me, were with- 
in reach of a battery, from whence the diſcharges be- 
gan to be ſo frequent, that I reſolved to defer doing 
the buſineſs I was about till a fitter opportunity, when 
we needed not uſeleſly endanger our lives. How! 

| Te „ Morbieu, 


© going up into Grillon's room, told him all was loſt; that the enemy 
c were maſters of the port and town; that they had forced the guards, 
cc and broke and put to flight all that oppoſed them; that finding it 
„ impoſſible to reſiſt them any longer, he thought it was better for 
4 them to retreat, than by ſuffering themſelves to be taken, add to 
tc the enemy's victory; that he had therefore ordered two horſes to 
ce be brought, which were ready at the door; and defired he would 
«©. make haſte, for fear they ſhould give the enemy time to ſurprize 
„% them, Grillon was afleep when the alarm was given, and was 
© hardly awake whilf the duke of Guiſe was ſaying this to him, 
% However, without being at all diſconcerted by ſo hot an alarm, he 
called for his cloaths and his arms, ſaying, That they ought not, on 
« too flight grounds, to give credit to all that was ſaid of the enemy; 
« and, even if the account ſhould prove true, it was more becoming 
«© men of honour to die with their arms in their hands, than to ſur- 
« vive the loſs of the place. The duke of Guiſe, not being able to 
« prevail on him to, change this reſolution, followed him out of the 
„ room; but when they were got half way down ftairs, not being able 
« to contain himſelf any longer, he burſt out a laughing; by which 
« Grillon diſcovered the trick that had been played him. He thereupon 
c aſſumed a look much fterner than when he only thought of going to 
« fight, and ſqueezing the duke of Guiſe's hand, ſaid to him, ſwearing 
« at the ſame time (for he always began his diſcourſe with the moſt hor- 
4 rible oaths) Young man, never make it a jeſt to try the courage of a 
« man of honour; for, by God! hadft thou made me betray any weak=- 
« neſs, I would have plunged my dagger in thy heart; and then left 
« him, without ſaying a word more. Page 176. 
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by Morbieu, my grand maſter,” ſaid Grillon to me, 
&* with an air and tone of voice peculiar to him, © are 
& you afraid of guns in the company of Griflon ? Arni- 
„ dieu! ſince I am here they will not dare to come 
© nigh us; let us go to thoſe trees I ſee about two 
hundred paces from hence, we may reconnoitre the 
6 ravelin there with leſs danger.“ Let us go then, 
« replied I ſmiling, fince we are trying who ſhall ſhew 
* himſelf moſt mad: but fince you are the oldeſt, I 
* would willingly allow you to be the wiſeſt alſo.“ 
Probably [ ſhould have done better to have paid no at- 
tention to what he ſaid ; however, I took his hand, 
and led him ſo far beyond the trees he had pointed to, 
that the bullets began to whiſtle ſtrongly in our ears. 
« Arnidieu ! ſaid Grillon, theſe rogues have no regard 
© to the grand maſter's baton, or the croſs of the 
* Holy Ghoſt, and may probably lame us; let us gain 
ce that range of trees and thoſe hedges, which may 
& ſhelter us; for, par- la- corbieu, you are an honeſt fel- 
„ low, and worthy to be grand maſter: I will, durin 
* my whole life, be one of the moſt faithful of your 
* ſervants; let us vow an inviolable friendſhip to each 
% other; do you promiſe me yours?“ I took his 
hand, which he held out to me in token of union; and 
from that moment he continued to love me with a great- 
er affection than he had ever ſhewn to any other per- 
ſon whatever, not even, as it was ſaid, to the king 
himſelf ; and this adventure, which had given riſe to 
it, he talked of to every one. | 
By what means 1 regained the duke of Epernon « 
friendſhip has been already mentioned. About the 
beginning of the year, he came to me and deſired 
that I would direct his appointments, as colonel of 
a regiment of guards, to be paid him in ready money. 
I repreſented-to him, that he had been paid already 
all he could with reaſon demand upon that account; 
and that what he farther required, was but a poſſeſ- 


fon without a claim, or rather an uſurpation, which 
his 
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his favour with Henry the third had given him an op- 
portunity of committing (for this was a diſcovery I had 
lately made) and that I was reſolved to cut it off for 
the future, unleſs he brought me an order from the 
king, by which this ſupplement was granted him in. 
the manner of a gratuity. D*Epernon, offended at this 
diſcourſe, complained to the king, and endeavoured to 
perſuade him that I was become his enemy. His ma- 
jeſty, to undeceive him, reminded him of the council 
held at, Blois, wherein I oppoſed the advice given by 
the count de Soiſſons, to arreſt him with marechal Bi- 
ron. This circumſtance, which D'Epernon had never 
before been acquainted with, made a great impreſſion 
upon his mind. Do you aſſure me, Sire, ſaid he 
ce to the king, that it was from M. de Roſny I receiv- 
* edthis act of friendſhip.” © Yes, I aſſure you of 
it, replied this prince, for I am not uſed to lie, <ſpan; 
« cially in things of conſequence.” _ 

D'EPERN ON left Fontainebleau the ſame day, and ſet 
out for Paris in a hired coach, having ſent one of his 
own before to Eſſonne, where it was to wait for him; I 
had left Paris in the ſame manner, his majeſty having 
ſent for me to Fontainebleau: d' Epernon and I met each 
other in a place over againſt a chapel above Eſſonne; 
the duke ordered his coachman to ſtop, and called out 
to me, that he entreated I would give him an opportu- 
nity to ſay one word to me: we both alighted. * I have 
too long,” ſaid he, approaching me, been under 
5 a great obligation to you, without paying you thoſe 
* acknowledgments you merit from me.” He then 
repeated what the king had juſt told him, and in the 
tranſport of his gratitude, loaded me with praiſes, 
and aſſurances of the moſt inviolable friendſhip. I 
replied, with my uſual ſincerity, that he was under 
no obligatiqn to me, on account of tlie circumſtance 
he mentioned, ſince it was the buſineſs of every 


honeſt man to take the part of 1 Innocence, excluſive 
| of 
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of all intereſt and views of any kind; and that here- 
after he would be ſtill better convinced, that all my 
intentions, with reſpe& to him, had been equitable, 
and more ſo than he had ſometimes believed. This 
affair produced ſuch a perfect good intelligence between 
us, that eight days after, being upon the point of ſet- 
ting out for Guienne, d'Epernon made me a viſit to 
requeſt one of thoſe little favours of me, with which 
a man takes pleaſure to oblige his friends. 3 
THe duke had been informed that ſome perſons, who 
were enemies to him, earneſtly ſolicited Grillon to re- 
ſign his colonePs commiſſion, in favour of another whom 
he had likewiſe as little reaſon to love ; and, knowing 
that Grillon was wholly governed by my advice, he en- 
treated me to prevent his reſigning this poſt till he re- 
turned from Guienne : and this I promiſed him. Dur- 
ing d'Epernon's abſence, his majeſty was told ſome 
things to his diſadvantage, which determined him to 
ive the poſt to a man who was not ſo much devoted to 
the duke d' Epernon as Grillon: it was not with this 
view, that the affair was propoſed to Grillon from the 
| king, but becauſe he, in reality, was not very diligent 
in the exerciſe of this employment, and was ſoon to 
take a journey to Provence, where his ſtay was likely 
to be very long. He was given to underſtand, that it 
was for theſe two reaſons his majeſty wiſhed he would 
diſpoſe of this employment, and promiſed to procure 
him a good price for it. | 
GRILLON, ſingular and fantaſtic to the laſt de- 
Tee, and already a little diſtempered in his brain, 
only ſhook his head, without anſwering the three 
firſt times that they mentioned the king's intentions 
to him. He afterwards ſuſpeQed, that it was I whom 
the king had in view to ſucceed to his employment; 
and when he came to take leave of me, aſked me if 
it was ſo, making me, at the ſame time, many of- 
fers of ſervice : it was with great difficulty that I 


could put this notion out of his head, and was obliged 
| | to 
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to tell him, that I would not accept of this employ- 
ment, although it ſhould be given me for nothing. 
& How! returned Grillon immediately, ſure you do 
ce not think an employment which Grillon has poſſeſſed 
& unworthy of you; Arnidieu, my grand maſter, you' 
© are very vain, for ſince I have filled it, it is worthy 
c the beſt of you.” © I know, replied I, that one Gril- 
ce Jon is of more value than a thouſand Roſnys ; but I 
have other reaſons which hinder me from thinking 
of it. © Oh, very well, that is enough,” ſaid he? 
and then, without my ſolicitation, engaged not to reſign 
it till J ſhould adviſe him to it, and then only to that 
| perſon who ſhould be agreeable to me: and from this 
time, he would not give a ſerious anſwer to any of the 
propofals that were made him on this ſubjeQ. 

Ar length the king was obliged to talk to him him- 
ſelf ; he ſent for him, and repeated the ſame argu- 
ments which were uſed to him before to prevail upon 
him to reſign a poſt, the duties of which were incom- 
patible with the long ſtay he propoſed to make in his 
native country, adding a thouſand kind and obligin 
things upon the valour and ſervices of Grillon. By 
* what I can underſtand, Sire, replied Grillon, you 
© want me to quit your ſervice, and that I ſhould be- 
* come abſolately papiſtical : for you know I am born 
* a ſubject of the pope.” © Ah no, Grillon, replied: 
his majeſty, that is not my intention :”* then adding 
new reaſons drawn from the nature of his employ ment, 
So then in good earneſt, ſaid Grillon to him again, 
% you would have me reſign my employment: and 
* ſince it is your deſire, I will not do it, at leaſt to 
5 the perſon for whom I hear it is deſigned.” | 

Tris ſpeech indeed was no great indication of a 
ſound mind ; he withdrew in a rage, but the king 
Vu ho knew his humour, only laughed at him: he even 
took a reſolution to ſpeak to him no more of the 
matter, ſo little was this prince inclined to uſe any 

reſtraint 
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reſtraint. to 1 who had ſerved him faithfully. 
But happening to mention this little extravagance of 


Grillon before Roquelaure, Zamet, Piles, Fortia, and 


ſome other captains of the regiment of guards, one of 
them ſaid, that there were but two ways to render 
Grillon tractable, which were, to employ d' Epernon 
in the affair, and to tell him that it was for me, and 


in my name, that he aſked him for his poſt. The 


king replied, that he would never diſpoſe of it, at the 
ſolicitation of the duke d'Epernon; neither did he 
deſire that I ſhould accept of it: but that he believed 
I would not refuſe to entreat Grillon to yield it to 
the perſon he had in view. His majeſty did not 


name this perſon, but only added, that he was wor- 
thy of it by his abilities, and rich enough to give 
Brillon a good recompence for it. Henry then order- 


ed Piles, Fortia, and Zamet, to come to me and pro- 
poſe it as a thing that would be very agreeable to him, 
but without owning that they had his orders for men- 


| tioning it. 


Ar firſt I made no other anſwer to Hale gentlemen, 
than that I had private reaſons for not meddling in the 
affair; but upon their preſſing me to diſcloſe theſe rea- 


ſons, I informed them with my uſual ſincerity, of the 


engagement I had entered into with the duke d'Eper- 
non, which was, as I may ſay, the pledge of our re- 
conciliation. When theſe words were related to the 
king, he was immediately ſeized with ſo violent a tranſ- 
port of rage againſt me, that, as he afterwards owned 
to me, he never remembered to have borne me ſo much 
ill-will before : doubtleſs the occaſion would appear 
very light, if I did not, at the ſame time, inform 
the reader that it was in this year, and at this very 


time, that my enemies had then actually given me 


the ſevereſt blow they had ever aimed againſt me, 
and brought me, in reality, within an inch of my 


ruin, or at leaſt of my diſmiſſion from my employ- 


ments, 
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ments, to the laſt of which I think I ſhould have rea- 
dily ſubmitted. Libels, letters, informations, malici- 
ous inſinuations, atrocious calumnies, all that envy 
could ſuggeſt moſt injurious and moſt horrid, had been 
practiſed, and ſtill continued to be practiſed every 
day againſt me, all which I ſhall particulariſe here- 


_ after : for the preſent it is ſufficient to ſay, that the 


poiſon had been ſo ſubtilly applied, that the king, 
although he had long been aware of the malice of my 
enemies, had not been able to avoid being tainted with 
it, and it had reached even to his heart. 

I SHALL not here uſe the ordinary ſtyle of thoſe who 


have ſuffered ſuch trials, when they exclaim with 


ſo much vehemence, againſt the ingratitude and in- 
Juſtice they have met with from princes ; I always ſuſ- 
pe& that ſuch outcries proceed either from great 


vanity, or great ignorance of the human heart. To 


make calumny againſt the abſent ſucceſsful, nothing 
more is requiſite than to find the means of opening 
the mind to ſuſpicion, and to thoſe, who, having every 
thing to govern and direct, have likewiſe every thing 
to foreſee and to fear, innumerable arguments will 
occur to keep alive and juſtify this ſuſpicion. How 
many appearances of fidelity are there ſo well dif-_ 
guiſed, that truth itſelf could hardly aſſume any other 


face, eſpecially before kings, from whom one would 


imagine ſhe delights to conceal herſelf? But are there. 


not many miniſters likewiſe, who from being loyal and 


affectionate, have become traitors to their ſovereigns ? 
To all theſe conſiderations, Henry, on his ſide, added 
a too curious and too active reſearch. into all poſſible 


\ contingencies, wherein, for the preſent or the fu- 
ture any danger to the ſtate might be apprehended; 


and I, on mine too little ſolicitude to leſſen his ſuſ- 
picion, which was not ſo much the effect of indif- 
ference, as the mark of a conſcience clear and ir- 
Vor. IV, . I „5 reproach- 
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* reptoachable : : it is not ſurpriſing therefore, that the ar- 


tifices of my enemies had made ſo deep an impreſſion 

on the mind of Henry. However, T have always, 
fre this, laid it down for a maxim, that any ſovereign 
who imagines ſuch a conduct neceſſary to ſupport his 
intereſts and authority, takes the direct method to ruin 
Both, by leſſening himſelf that reſpect and deference 


Which he ouglit to oblige his ſubjects to ſhew to thoſe 
to whom he has confided thoſe. inferelts, and by whom 


that honour is maintained. 
* Wax the three men, whom the king had employed 
in the affair of Grillon, had acquainted-him with what- 


I had faid, which had occafioned thoſe tranſports of 


rage againſt me, Villeroi, Sillery, La Varenne, and 


father Cotton, came very ſeaſonably for him to diſ- 


charge this heavy burthen upon. 1 had no reaſon to 
think, that this accidental meeting was a favourable 
effect of the influence. of my ſtars; for he repeated my. 


words to them, and his own ſentiments upon them, 
with the moſt violent emotions of rage. How!” 


ſaid he to them, perceiving that they made him no an- 
fwer, © you are ſilent, you ſay not a word; but by 


„ heaven, purſued he, all this looks ill; for ſince 
& fire and water mingle ſo well together (it was 
60 d' Epernon and me whom he meant) there muſt 


&* be higher deſigns, at leaſt on one ſide, than I could 
* ever have imagined ; but T ſhall take care to pre- 
& vent them.” It was abſolutely in the power of 
thoſe four perſons, to whom the king addreſſed this 


diſcourſe, to prevent theſe ſuſpicions from going ſo 


far; one word only would have ſufficed: but they 


ook care not to ſay that word, but, on the contra- 


ry, upon the king's ſaying, that while I continued 
faithful in my allegiance, and the performance of 


my duty, I was the moſt uſeſul ſervant he had, and 
that he ſhould never ceaſe to lament the loſs of me, 


they, to add fuel to the fire, under a feigned ſoli- 
citude 
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iſe, with the utmoſt ardour, my great abilities in 
the management of affairs, the unwearied application L 

was capable of, and the active turn of my mind. From 
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hence they inferred the great need which all the mem- 
bers of the ſtate had of me, and the dependance Which 


that neceſſarily introduced; they exaggerated the high 
credit I had acquired among foreigners, and with what 


eaſe I could put every thing in motion, without ſtirr- 
ing out of my cloſet'; praiſes which I neither merited 


in their good nor bad ſenſe. Certainly envy can 
— every diſguiſe, ſince it can oblige men, not 
only to praiſe ᷑hofe whom they moſt abhor, but in 
their praiſes outdo flattery itſelf. 

Tur four confidants had reaſon to applaud them- 


felves for this laſt ſtroke of policy, when they found 


they had not allayed the king's anger againſt me, but 
only to mix with it the ſtrongeſt emotions of jealouſy, 


diſtruſt, and apprehenfion : that this was the ſtate of 


his mind they were well aſſured, when he told them, 
that, if I reſigned myſelf up to the ambitious deſire of 


becoming head of a party, my credit was ſo great, and 


my friends ſo numerous, that I was able to do the ſtate 
more harm, than admiral Coligny had-ever been able 
to do. My enemies now thought there was nothing 


more neceſſary to be done, but to ſuffer thoſe black 
ſuſpicions to work in his mind, and wait the effect; 
accordingly they took leave of the prince, after 


g having thus inſtilled the poiſon into his heart. Henry, 
: in this ſtate of mind, was no longer capable either of 
1 ſecrecy or art; he ſpoke of me publicly as of a rebel, 
a and the whole court was immediately filled with the 
1 _ noiſe. of my diſgrace, and the expeQation of my ap- 
FF proaching rain 

1 I nap likewiſe many friends there, who had, a 
a long time before matters came to this point, inform- 
7 n me of all that was 1 againſt me by my 
6 1 2 enemies, 
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enemies, and of what was ſaid by the lien I am not 
ſure, whether it would not have been more prudent to 
act upon this occaſion as I had already done on many 
others of the ſame nature, in which Henry of himſelf 
returned from his ſuſpicions and diſguſts, to his uſual 
manner of thinking with regard to me. It is a morti- 
fying thing for innocence to be perpetually employed in 
ſupporting itſelf by proofs, and exaggerate its merit by 
Praiſes : a man who thinks he-ought to owe his eleva- 


tion to virtue aione, feels an honeſt ſhame at being 


obliged to ſecure that elevation by -methods leſs wor- 
thy; yet it is evident, on many occaſions, that if 
virtue is not aſſiſted by chance and induſtry, her own 


ſtrength is not ſufficient to protect her from the ha- 


tred, and even from the contempt of the public. So 
many repeated advices as I received, determined me at 
length to write a letter to the: king. His majeſty had 
not yet fixed, for any conſiderable time, in any of his 
palaces, but had conſumed the months of January and 
February in journeys to Saint-Germain (where his 
children were) and Monceaux, ſtaying but a ſhort time 
at each place ; and, on the 13th of March, the day on 
which my letter was dated, was at Chantilly. I ſhall 
not tranſcribe this letter here, as I have no crime to 
efface, nor no particular ation to juſtify ; ; it contained 
only general aſſurances of innocence, and arguments 
ſimple indeed and unſtudied, but which, on that x 
account, ought to have had the more weight. 

I OBSERVED to his majeſty, that, during twenty- 


two of the thirty-three years which I had been in 


his ſervice, the favours I had received from him had 
been but very ſmall, altho' I had been at conſiderable 
expences; yet ſince that conſideration, the lowneſs 


of my fortunes, and the proſpect of a decent eſta- 


bliſhment elſewhere, which might have given ſome 
excuſe for my abandoning him, could not prevail 


upon me to do ſo; it was not credible I ſhould do 
| e ” 
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ſo now, when I ſaw myſelf: ſo generouſly' rewarded, 
when my fortune could. only encreaſe, and when ſo 
many favours, which I every year received from my 
king in a manner wholly obliging, attached me no leſs 
to his perſon, than my offices and employments. It 
was not probable therefore, I faid, that I ſhould ha- 
zard the being deprived of one half of theſe advantages, 
by the hand which had heaped them on me, and of the 
reſt by the reverſes of fortune: that I defied all my 
enemies to charge me with the actual commiſſion of 
any crimes of which I could not clear myſelf, in two 
words, whenever his majeſty informed me of it; that 
all thoſe accuſations were no more than mere poſſibili- 
ties, upon which he was too wiſe and too juſt to con- 
demn any perſon, under whatever colour of ſuppoſition, 

robability, imputation, calumny, or even of praiſe, 
they might be preſented to him : but ſetting all this 
aſide, I entreated him not to conclude me guilty, but 
upon ſolid proofs 3 that I ſhould wait without fear the 
efforts of my enemies, and ſubmit, without repugnance, 
to all the rigour of the law, and all the effects of his 
anger, if the ſmalleſt crime could be proved againſt me; 


being moſt certain that if, in the great number of em- 


ployments with which I was inveſted, he could charge 
me with the commiſſion of any fault, it would not be 


where my honour or duty was concerned, but an 


effect of my ignorance or incapacity ; in which caſe 
I was ready, at his leaſt command, to reſign all my 
offices into his hands, chuſing rather the obſcurity of a 


private life with his favour, than the ſplendor of the 


higheſt dignities with his hatred. 
I was convinced, by the anſwer which his ma- 
jeſty ſent me, that the informations I had received 
were not falſe; he addreſſed me in it with the title 
of couſin inſtead of friend: though ſhort, it was 
not written with his own hand; a kind of circum- 
ſpeQion and reſerve, which was not uſual with him, 
13 ran 
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ran through it, and not one word of conſolation found 
a place: the king only obſerved to me coldly, and in 
few words, that it was my buſineſs to ſuffer the world 
| of to talk of me as it pleaſed, and continue to ſerve 
dim well. I pretended, however, to be ſatisfied with 

[1 8 this letter, and, after having done all that was neceſ- 
ſary upon this occaſion, conſcious of my own inno- 
. cence, I was perſuaded, that eagerneſs and precipita- 
T8 tion did not become me; I therefore waited till his 
nn majefty was willing to enter into a diſcuſſion of the afe 
1 fair with me, and continued to act as uſual. 
H THE king, after ſtaying at Chantilly fir or ſeven 
days, quitted it to return to Paris, where his preſence 
1 was neceſſary: he began to have a fondneſs for the 
4 former, from whence alſo he wrote to me, that he 
was much better in health (as I ſhould perceive by his 
countenance as ſoon as I ſaw him) that he eat and 
| ſlept well there, never riſing before ſeven o'clock, 
| tho” he went to bed at ten or eleven. I expected, at 
Jeaft, that he would mention my letter to me when he 
returned to Paris, but I was miſtaken ; he took not the 
ſmalleſt notice of it, although he ſtayed there eight 
days, and four mornings ſucceſſively conferred with me 
on many different affairs as we walked in the Tuille- 
ries : Villeroy and Sillery indeed were preſent. After 
giving us all the neceſſary orders, he ſet out for Fon- 
tainebleau, ſtill keeping up the ſame reſerve in all the 
letters he wrote me from thence, during the remainder 
of this month, as well upon general as private affairs. 

IT was here, as I obſerved a little before, that 
they ſupplied all which was yet wanting to make 
his majeſty reſolve my ruin; and, as he ſtaid there 
during the whole months of April and May, they 
had time ſufficient to effect their purpoſe, and 
brought him to the point we have already ſeen. 
Calumny is like fire, which, the fiercer it burns, 


is 3 the . if no more fuel be added 
to 
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; and-it is not ſo eaſy to ſupport it as ſome have 


| 2 eſpecially with princes who act on principle. 


If their imaginations be quick and lively, and their 


temper precipitate like Henry's, the paſhons once in- 
flamed will, at firſt, carry them very far from their 
purpoſe, but never fo far but that they may be brought 
back by reaſon: and from diſpoſitions hike theſe, one 
will have violent fits of anger to ſuſtain ; but to make 
amends, there is neither obſtinate pars. imperfect 
reconciliations, nor ſtudied artifices to apprehend. It 
was this reaſon which induced me to wait, with more 
patience than I ſhonld otherways have done, for the 
iſſue of an affair ſo complicated and perplexed ; and 
without altering my behaviour, either while I was at 
Paris, or in thoſe ſhoxt excurſions I made from time to 


time to Fontainebleau, I appeared always the ſame. 


My friends were not able to comprehend how I could 
enjoy a tranquillity which they were not capable of 
themſelves, although ſo fully perſuaded of my inno- 
cence, that all of them would have willingly become 


ſureties for my conduct: they expreſſed great ſurpriſe 


at his majeſty's behaviour to me, and could not 
keep ſilence at court, and probably in ſecret taxed the 
prince with injuſtice. All the kind offices of ſincere 
and affectionate relations I received from the family of 
Lorrain upon this occaſion. 

AT length my wiſhes and expectations were anſwers 
ed: the king finding that my enemies could bring no 


| proofs of 5 they had advanced againſt me, he be- 
gan to fear he had been a little too haſty; my paſt 


ſervices roſe to his remembrance; my preſent conduct, 
and the purport of my letter, dwelt upon his thoughts: 
he was ſtruck with all this, and regretted that he had 
ſuffered any expreſſions of anger to eſcape him, being 
convinced that nothing was more juſt and reaſonable 
than the requeſt I had made him, that he would not 
condemn me without proofs of my guilt. One day 


when 
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when I was at Fontainebleau, he ſent La Varenne, 
D*Eſcures, and Beringhen, to me, on pretence of ſome 
buſineſs, ſuppoſing 1 ſhould tell them in confidence 
my difficulties and perplexity: however, I confined 
myſelf wholly to the buſineſs they came about, and 


avoided mentioning any other ſubject. Villeroi and 


Sillery were ſent to me afterwards for the ſame purpoſe, 
which I was convinced of as ſoon as I found that they 
had nothing to ſay to me, but on an affair of ſo little 


conſequence, that it was not worthy the trouble they 


gave themſelves; this was about a diſpatch from An- 


cel“, who managed the affairs of France at Vienna. 


I behaved to theſe gentlemen as I had done to the 
others : they had orders to make advances, and draw 
from me, at any price whatever, a confeſſion of my 


ſentiments upon the treatment I received from his ma- 


jeſty. The reader will judge if they acquitted them- 
felves faithfully of their commiſſion, and like true me- 
diators : they turned the converſation, from buſineſs, 
to the danger and difficulty of ſerving princes, and the 


mortification miniſters are frequently expoſed to, and 


the uneaſineſs which ſlander muſt give to a man of ho- 
nour : they afterwards gave me to underſtand more 
plainly, that a miniſter was not defended from theſe 
inconveniencies under the reigning king. 

I saw clearly enough, that theſe two gentlemen, 
by talking in this manner, executed indeed the orders 
they had received, but with ſo much additional art 
on their ſide, as made it evident they were very ſo- 


licitous to find ſome occaſion of realiſing my ſuppo- 


ſed crime, when they made their report to his ma- 
jeſty. To adopt their ſentiments had been inſo- 
lence, and filence might have been conſtrued into 


obſtinacy and pride: I therefore replied, with great 


eee that I did not doubt but that there 
| were 


T William Ancel, W of the bouſhold, refident at Vieons, | 
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were princes in the world fuch as they repreſented, 
but that his majeſty was too juſt and too good, to treat, 
in that manner, ſuch ſervants whoſe. behaviour had 
been irreproachable, as, for example, I believed my 
own to be; that I was ſo well perſuaded of this truth, 

that, although I ſhould hear the contrary from his own 
mouth, yet I ſhould ſtill think his tongue but ill ex- 
plained the meaning of his heart. Theſe words were 
ſufficient to diſconcert theſe malicious commiſſioners ;. 


but they had recourſe to other artifices to force from 


me ſome expreſſions of complaint or anger; and find- 

ing that they were not able to effect their purpoſe, 

they returned to tell his majeſty not what I had ſaid, 
but that I had ſaid nothing at all; and that, contrary 

to my uſual cuſtom, I was ſo wrapt up in reſerve, 
that I had not deigned to utter a ſingle word. From 

hence it was eaſy to judge what theſe two gentlemen 
would have ſaid, if I had given them the leaſt oppor- 
tunity of entrapping me. During the remainder of 
this day, I ſaw. only ſuch meſſengers. as thoſe ; but 

was fully determined not to open myſelf on this ſub- 

jeQ, to the king himſelf, unleſs he led to it firſt : and 
that he might ſee no alteration in my conduct, I 

prepared to: ſet out the next morning for Paris, as; 
the evening before I had told him I would: 

I wAITED on his majeſty as uſual; to receive his 
orders before I went away; I found him in his cloſet, 
ſurrounded. by the courtiers who were come to his 
levee, and getting himſelf booted to go to the chace.. 
At my entrance, he aroſe half- up from his chair, 
one of his boots being already on, and pulling off 
his hat to me, bid me good-morrow, ceremoniouſly 
calling me monſieur : all which diſcovered a mind 


either grieved or perplexed. His uſual ſtyle to me 


was, My friend Roſny, or Grand Mafter : but that 
confuſion of mind he appeared to labour. under, 


when, without ſeeming to know what he did, he 


L 5 ſtruck. 
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ſtruck the little ivory cylinders which he had in his 
hand one againſt the other, convinced me that 1 was not 
miſtaken, when I concluded there was neither anger 
| nor diſguſt in this behaviour. Thad likewiſe made him 

| a much more profound bow than uſual, which, as he 
' afterwards told me, moved him fo much, that it es 
Woith difficulty he could reſtrain himfelf from falling 


that inſtant upon my neck. He continued muſing ſome 
moments longer, and then told Beringhen that it was 

| mnt a good day for the chace, and that he would be 
unbdooted. Beringhen, furpriſed at this ſudden change 
ot his intentions, replied, a little imprudently, that it 
| was a very fine day. It is not a fine day,” replied 
Henry, with ſome emotion; . will not ride this 
an morning, take off my boots.” That done, the king 
entered into a converſation, dire&ing himſeff fome- 
times to one, ſometimes to another, and chuſing fuch 
ſubje&ts as he thought would afford me an opportunity 
of ſpeaking : but obferving I was flill ſilent, he took 
Bellegarde by the hand; ** M. Le Grand, faid he, let 
«© us feat, | would talk with you a little, that Jon my 
4 fet out to-day on. your journey to Burgu ndy. 
had ſome private buſineſs together, which related chic 
ly to ſome idle tales and quarrek of women. 
WHEN they came to the door of the little ftair-caſe 
which leads to the queen's garden, the king called 
L'Oſerai, and, as he afterwards told me, bid him ob- 
ſerve whether I followed him; and if I turned ano- 
ther way, not to fail to inform him immediately: of it. 
I flaid in the ſame place during the whole time that 
his majeſty was talking to M. Le Grand, in the walk 
that leads to the garden of the Conciergerie ; but I ob- 
ſerved that he often turned his eyes upon me. After 
Bellegarde had taken leave of the king, I advanced, 
and defired to know if his majeſty had any orders for 
me. And where are yon going?” ſaid he. © To 
* Paris, fire, replied I, upon the buſinefs ſpoke 
to 
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& to me of two days ſince.” Well, ge then, replied 
% the king, I ftyt recommend to yon the care of my 
ig, and deſire that you ſhould continue to love 

„ me. I bowed low ; he embraced me as uſual, 
and I took the road to my ewn houſe ; but ſcarce 
was I got to the diſtance of three hundred paces, 
when looking back I ſaw La-Varenne running after 
me, crying, Monſieur, the king would ſpeak with you. 
His majeſty, ſeeing me return, ſtruck into the road 
which leads to the Kennel, and calling to me while I 
was yet at a diſtance, Come hither, ſaid he: have 
“ you nothing to ſay to me?“ No, fire, I replied, 
<* not at preſent.” „ Well then, I have ſomething 
ec to ſay to you,” anſwered he with precipitation; 
and, taking my hand, led me into the grove of white 
mulberry- trees, and ordered two Swiſs centinels, who 
did not underſtand French, to be placed at the en- 
trance of the canals which ſurrounded the grove.. 
Tux king began by embracing me twice in a moſt 
affectionate manner, which the courtiers eaſily perceiv- 
ed, for we were within view, and they earefully wateh- 
ed all our geſtures; then calling me friend, and re- 
ſuming his former familiarity with me, he told me with 
a look and accent which went to my heart, that the 
coldneſs and reſerve with which we had for a month 
paſt behaved towards each other, muſt needs be very 
painful to two perſons who, for three and thirty years, 
Had been accuſtomed to the moſt unlimited confidence; 
and that it was time to deprive thoſe who were the 
Cauſe of it of an occaſion of triumph, which flattered' 
too much their hatred of me, and the envy with which 
they beheld his and his kingdom's increaſing proſperity. 
The heart of this goed prince opening as he ſpoke to 
me, he added, that earneſtly defiring we ſhould/both 
forget what had happened, he thought it neceſſary ta 
leave me ignorant of nothing that had paſſed on his- 
1 either with. . to the informations which 
| had: 
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had been given him againſt me, the effects they had 
produced in his mind, and laſtly, the words and actions 
by which he bad made thoſe unfavourable impreſſions 
public. He intreated, commanded, and made me pro- 
miſe to follow the example he was going to give me, 


to diſcover to him all the different emotions with which 
T had been agitated, and my ſentiments both of the 


treatment I had received from him, and of the affair 
itſelf, with the ſame unreſerved freedom he ſhould uſe 


towards me ; That before we leave this place, ſaid 


—— ,, 


„ yours from me.“ 
that I would moſt faithfully obey this injunction. 
Tux king then began firſt, by naming all thoſe 


ur Ee en ty ⁵ ͤ¶ FV kr§E— ͤ— CAPOs ADS o 


% he, our minds may be wholly freed from doubts and 
% ſuſpicion, and both perfectly ſatisfied with each 
e other; therefore as I ſhall, open my whole heart 


< freely to you, I muſt intreat you will not diſguiſe 
I gave him my word of honour 


perſons who had endeavoured to injure me with him on 


that occaſion, as well in effects as words, among which 
there were ſome of all ranks and ages, and many who 
had ſerved his majeſty as long as myſelf ; theſe I be- 
lieve I may divide into ſeven claſſes; in the firſt I ſhall 
place the princes of the blood, and great officers of the 
crown; in the ſecond, the king's miſtreſſes, with their 


children, and ſuch as either through the ties of blood 


or friendſhip ſupported their intereſts and ſerved their 


paſſions, among theſe were Cœuvres, Freſnes, Forget, 
Puget, Placin, Vallon, and many more; the marchioneſs 


of Verneuil was at the head of all. The rage which 
animated theſe two claſſes againſt me was excited by 
my having retrenched their gratuities : the third was 


compoſed of the partiſans of Spain, and the remains of 
the old leaguers, whoſe politics: and principles of go- 
vernment could not agree with the king's or with 
mine; and this claſs was increaſed by many members 
of the council, Villeroi, Sillery, Freſnes, Forget, and 


others, who actedi in concert with the jeſuits: in the 


fourth 
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fourth I comprehend all the petit-maitres, court; fa- 
vourites, and idle inſignificant perſons, who load Paris 
with an uſeleſs weight; theſe were actuated by their 
reſentment againſt me, for preventing his majeſty from 
beſtowing ſuch favours on them as they expected, and 
for the oppoſition of my manner of living and conduct 
to theirs; the number of theſe is too great, and them- 
ſelves too contemptible, to ſully the paper with their 
names : the fifth was made up of the ſeditious and 
malecontents of France, whom the flouriſhing condi- 
tion of the kingdom, the wiſe ceconomy of Henry, and 
the preparations he was making, which rendered him 
too powerful, incited to conſpire my ruin: the finan- 
ciers and other men of buſineſs made up the ſixth, and 
they indeed had no reaſon to be much my friends. 

TEE ſeventh and laſt claſs was compoſed of ano- 
ther kind of court-flatterers, ſomewhat inferior to thoſe 
I have already mentioned; theſe were ever ready to 
give advice, and ſought to make their court to the 
prince by continually furniſhing him with new projects 
for raiſing money; men for the moſt part formerly in 
place, and to whom nothing more of their once-ſhining 
fortune remained, than the deteſtable ſcience of impo-- 
veriſhing the people; which for their own intereſt, 
and by an effect of a long habitude in guilt, they endea- 
voured to teach his majeſty; but finding that this 
trade was become much leſs profitable to them, ſince 
his majeſty had confided to me the ſole management of 
his finances, they practiſed another art which diſcovered 
diſpoſitions nearly the ſame; this was, to invent ſlan- 
ders, dreſs up detracion like truth, and be the venal 
inſtruments of thoſe, who either durſt not or would 
not appear themſelves in the ſatirical libels which fil- 
led the court; it was by them that theſe contemptible 
pieces were compoſed, ſpread abroad, and the truth 
of them maintained and propagated; the dangerous 
talent of raillery, and lively ſallies of wit, opened 

them 
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them a way to the company and familiarity of Henry, 
who loved an eaſy and ſpirited converfation. Although 
he was perhaps upon his guard againſt the malignant 
ſtrokes at me, yet he could not at length avoid being 
touched by them. Some of thoſe whom at firſt he 
had deſpiſed or baniſhed from his preſence, found means 
afterwards to make themſelves be heard. In this lift 
would be found none but names ſo obſcure, that they 
do not deſerve to be raked from the duſt, ſuch as Juvigny, 
Paraſis, Le Maine, Beaufort, Berfot, Longuet,Chalange, 
Verſenai, Santeny, &c. if Sancy, who merits the firſt 
place among them, had not completed his own difho- 
nour by this vile trade, which helped to retard his 
ruin, when his folly and exceſs had left him no other 
reſource. He was obliged to ſell his jewels, and of- 
fered them to the king, who, becauſe he was not 
willing they ſhould go out of the kingdom, ordered 
me to purchaſe them . : | 
TRE king, after recounting the names of the au- 
thors, gave me a detail of their artifices. All that 
the wit of man could deviſe, when animated by an 
eager deſire to deftroy, was practiſed by them; 
wherever the king turned his ſteps, he ſaw nothing 
but informations, letters, libels, billets, and other 
papers of the ſame kind ; not to mention the politi- 
cal memorial with which they preſented him, under 
thew of zeal for the flate, and affection for his per- 


fon: theſe -papers he found under his table, under 


the 


IM. de Sancy has had the misfortpne to ſee himſelf treated in the moſt 
eruel manner in all the writings of the Calviniſts of that time, without 
maving in any degree deſerved it from them, otherwiſe than by having ab- 


zured their teligion. Joſeph Scaliger ſpeaks of him as a fanatic, full of 


whimſies, &c, It would be doing bim ipjuſtice, to read theſe aceuſati- 
ons and injurieus refleQtions, without having before one, at the ſame 


time, the apolcgy of his conduct, written by himſelf; which may be 


ſeen in Villeroi's Memoirs, vol. III. p. 127. He therein, among other 
things, proves, in contradiction to what M. de Sully charges bim with 
in this place, that by reaſon of the expences he had been put to in 
the king's ſervice, he was obliged to ſell his jewels to the value of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand crowns. 
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khe carpet of his chamber, and under his pillow ; they 
cauſed them to be preſented to him by per ſons un- 
known, they were given into his own hand in the 
form of petitions, and crammed into his fleeves and 

kets. I was there painted 1n the moft hateful co- 
tours, and the moſt injurious epithets were not ſpared, 
except when by the refinement of thoſe treacherous 
praiſes which I have already mentioned, they exagge- 
rated to his majeſty my unwearied induſtry, my great 
abilities, the depth of my judgment, my manners, 
once rude and forbidding, now, as they ſaid, become 
gracious and obliging to al. Henry, with great fince- 
rity, owned to me, that he was fo impoſed upon by 
theſe artifices, that he had almoſt entirely toft the good 
opinion he had once conceived of me: and that theſe 
wretches had contrived to fill him with ſuch a deſire 
of knowing all their intentions, that at the very time 


when he Teemed fo weary of that infinite number of 
libels and informations, as to throw them aſide with- 


out taking any notice of them; yet afterwards he could 
not reſiſt the inclination he felt to collect them toge= 
ther, and cauſe them to be read to him. 


Ir muſt neceffarily be, that this prince was prejudi- | 


ced in a ſtrange manner, ſince he could not perceive that 
theſe writings were often no lefs injurious to himſelf 
than to me: as for example, when he read, that Imade 
him mercenary and unjuſt to thoſe that ſerved him 
faithfully, to whom, under pretended compenſation for 
old debts, he refufed what they had a awful claim to; 
they likewiſe imputed weakneſs and timidity to him, in 
writing to me on all theſe occaſions, which certainly 
was. not greatly to his honour, whether in him they 
made it an excuſe for his avarice, or a mark of his de- 
pendance. It was by theſe inſinuations they began at 
firſt; and while they went no farther, the king, who 
found only new occaſions to praiſe my adminittrat ion, 
was not ot prejudiced er me z l. to but 1 critics 
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to ſilence, he only required ſummaries of the ſtate 
debts which I had diſcharged, to ſhew them; and as 
for me, when I had an opportunity, I ſeverely reproved 
| thoſe perſons for their too free cenſures, while under a 
falſe pretence of being denied juſtice, they ſuffered ex- 

reſſions to eſcape them in their rage, with which his 
majeſty had good reaſon to be offended. | But they ſoon 
left theſe ſlight accuſations for others of greater conſe- 
e,, 

HEN Rv, to exciiſe the eredulity with which * had 
believed theſe ſlanders, would have me judge myſelf of 
the libels in which they were contained. But as it 
would have been a tedious taſk to read them all, he 
fixed upon one t which Juvigny had ſhewn him twelve 
days before, ind which had been made public, becauſe 
in this all the different calumnies which were ſcattered 
throughout many other libels had been colle&ed, which 
made it as complete as a work of that kind canld be : 
there was indeed ſome little intricacy in it, but it was 
writ, however, with a ſufficient force of ſtyle and 
judgment to perſuade his majeſty that it proceeded 
from {ome other hand than Juvigny, whoſe powers it 
greatly exceeded. The king, taking this paper out of 
his pocket, told me, that by reading it I might poſſibly 
help him to find out the author, whoſe name he would 
be glad to know. I received it from his majeſty's 
hands, and read it from beginning to end in his pre- 
ſence. 'The reader, if he pleaſes, may here ſee the 
ſubſtance of it, for it is not my intent to conceal any 
part of it. 

THE author, whoever he was, began (and in- 


deed no writing had ever more need of. ſuch a pre- 
| 5 caution) 


This book was intitoled, A political diſcourſe, ſhewing the king i in 
what reſpects his majeſty is ill ſerved, © It was privately handed- about 
« at Paris, ſays I. Etoile, in MS, the ſtyle of it was ſomewhat free and 
ce bold for thoſe times, when all truths were not allowed to be ſpoke; it 
& nevertheleſs did not contain any thing againſt the king or his ſervice, 


but many things agunſt * de e 


* 
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5 OE 8 U 7, 
caution) by endeavouring to clear himſelf of all ſuſpi- 
cion of envy or prejudice : the great qualities of Henry, 
the happineſs which France enjoyed under his reign, 
the advantageous ſituation of his affairs made a ſecond 
preamble, very proper to captivate the good-will of this 
prince, and ſtill more to lead naturally to the accuſati- 
on he was to make againſt me, of having inſolently 
| boaſted, that this happineſs was my ſole work; and 
from thence, with great art, introduced this renten 
that it was but too common for miniſters of ſuch abili- 
ties, and favourites with ſo much power, to engage in 


deſigns pernicious to the ſovereign and the ſtate. A 
crowd of examples eloquently diſplayed, finiſhed this 


part of the picture. 


| FRom thence the author proceeded, not to examine 
my actions, which alone could afford a juſt proof of his 
aſſertions, but to criticiſe my manners ; and in the gra- 


cious reception I had lately given to all perſons in gene- 


ral who came to my houſe, found an unanſwerable 


proof of thoſe pernicious deſigns; and added, that the 


number of perſons, from the princes of the blood, 
down to the moſt inconſiderable of the people, which by 
this ſtudied civility I had gained over to my intereſts, 
was almoſt incredible. He attempted to enumerate 


this crowd of partiſans, which could not indeed but be 


very conſiderable, ſince all that this accuſation was 
founded upon, was that complaiſance and politeneſs of 
behaviour which in France it 1s the cuſtom to treat 


every one with: the prince of Conti and the duke of 


Montpenſier were at the top of the liſt ; then the whole 
family of Lorrain; ſeveral French lords came nent: my 
reconciliation with the duke of Epernon, becauſe follow- 
ed by a ſincere and reciprocal friendſhip, was miſrepre- 
ſented under the name of an union formed by a bound- 
leſs ambition. Meſſieurs de Montbazon, de Ventadour, 
de Fervaques, d' Ornano, de Saint-Geran, de Praſlin, 
de Grammont, d' Aubeterre, de Montigny, de Schom- 
berg, and others, were likewiſe mentioned as per- 

ſons 
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ſons whom L attached to my intereſt by the diſtin&ion 
with which | treated them, the ſervices I was perpe- 
tually doing them, and the diſtribution I made amongſt 
them of part of his majeſty's tregſpres, which I was 
ſo ſparing of to all others. 
Arx this not being ſufficient to give probability to 
thoſe views the author attributed to me, he added to it 
the correſpondences I carried on without the kingdom, 
He mentioned an expreſſion which fell from the king of 
England, and which might well be conſidered as a mere 
compliment, That the king of France was happy in 

cc having me,” and made it an argument to prove, that 
Thad violated the faith I owed to my prince; that not 
only his Britannic majeſty, but likewiſe the States - ge- 
neral of the United-Provinces, the dukes of Wirtem- 
berg and Deux-Ponts, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the 
prince of Anhalt, the marquiſſes of Anſpach, Dourlach, 
and Baden, were ready to take my part blindly, and 

engage openly in my defence: the ſlighteſt ſervice 
which any of them received from me, was conftrued 
into a criminal intrigue. All the proteſtant bodies, 
whether French or foreigners, as well as the Helvetian 


ſenate, being gained by the regularity of their payments, 


and by largeſſes from me, were ſaid to be abſolutely 
devoted to my intereſts. - 

AFTER having thus made the firſt eſſay with ac- 

cuſations which carried in them ſome little appear- 
ance of probability, the author became more hardy, 

and impudently hazarded others, the falſity of Ks + 

appeared at the firſt view. According to him, I 


did not content myſelf any longer with my corre» 


ſpondences in foreign countries alone, but by ſend- 
ing his majeſty's money into England, the Low 
Countries, Germany, and Swiſſerland, I was laying 
up for myſelf immenſe ſums, in order to retire there 
one day, and, as opportunities offered, make levies 
of Swils, G erman horſe, and Lanſquenets, to ſup- 
port the proteſtant religion, and, after the example 
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of admiral Caligny,. give up os to be preyed upon 
by theſe troops. The author, who doubtleſs was ſen- 
ſible that a minute detail of circumſtances was gene- 
rally conſidered: as a mark of truth and ſincerity, par- 
ticularifed this event as if he was already a witneſs of 
it; he alledged, that by purchaſing arms, iron, lead, 
beaſs; bullets, and other warlike ſtores, for his ma- 
jeſty's magazines, I had alſo private magazines of my 
own, in each of the ſtrongeſt proteſtant cities, where 
I depoſited: thoſe. ſtores in my own name. Certainly 
theſe people would have had reaſon to congratulate 
themſelves upon the ſucceſs of theſe arts, if by this 
accuſation they could have prevailed. upon the Ring to 
diſcontinue his preparations. This admirable piece 
concluded with an exhortation to his majeſty, to con- 
fide no longer to one perſon the management of his 
revenue, the uſe of his authority, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of his affairs; but to aſſociate with me ſome per- 
ſons who might beepa vigilant eye over my conduct. 
WuiIx 1 was reading this memorial Henry obſerv- 
ed me with great attention, but finding that I read it 
as I would have done any indifferent paper in which - 
was not the leaſt concerned, without ſaying a ſingle 
word, without betraying the leaſt emotion, or even 
any change of colour; . Well, what do you think of 
„it!“ ſaid he. What is your opinion of it, 
6 fire'? replied I, yon that have read it more than 
once, and kept it ſo long in your hands; fer my part, 
<«< I am not ſo much ſurpriſed at theſe ſort of writings, 
ce which in effect are nothing but the trifling pro- 
© duction of fooliſh and wicked men, as to find that 1 
<<. ſo great a king, poſſeſſed of ſo much wiſdom, courage 1 
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4 « and goodneſs, and who has known me for ſo many 1 1 
y * years, would have patience to read them himſelf, and — 
2 hear me read them throughout in his preſence, with- = 

8 < out at leaſt ſhewing by his anger the violence he did 

- > himſelf i in n to ſuch calumnies, and with= 
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cout ordering the authors to be ſought for, to e 
ée them ſeverely.“ Ve 
AFTER having thus ſpoken; I conſidered that the 
moſt effectual way to reſtore peace to the king's mind, 
and revive in him all his former ſentiments of me, was 
to give a direct and particular anſwer to each of the 
N accuſations which my enemies brought againſt me; 
Il | and this I had given him my word I would do. I con- 
fn gned myſelf therefore to Juvigny's libel, which I had 
i ſtill in my hands, that J might give a ſeparate anſwer 
F to each article. The reſt of my enemies, who durſt 
not attack me openly, for fear of being obliged to pro- 
duce their proofs, merited only contempt : and it was 
| with this obſervation that I began my anſwer. To the 
| preſumptuous and 1njurious diſcourſes of his majeſty's 
1 government, which they attributed to me, I oppoſed 
fthoſe words | had ſo often in my mouth, in which 1 
1 pointed out the king as a model for thoſe princes who 
| l would be good and great to form themſelves by. The 
examples they produced of miniſters who became trai- 
tors, and favourites ungrateful, could not affect the fide- 
lity of a man who, like me, had laboured to perfect thoſe 
| 3 great and amiable qualities he had derived from his illuſ- 
1 trious anceſtors. I defied them to produce a ſingle per- 
Ci ſon, whether a friend or a kinſman, to whom I had 
14 given any gratuity without a ſufficient reaſon, and a 
particular order from his majeſty. Againſt the traitor- 
ous deſigns they imputed to me, of fomenting the civil 
wars, I appealed to Henry's knowledge of the affection 
I bore to my country, the attachment I ever had to his 
perſon, my ſolicitude for my own honour and reputa- 
tion, and the oppoſition I had given on every occaſion 
to the ill deſigns of the proteſtants, which had drawn 
the whole weight of their reſentment upon me. 
BEsIDEs, what advantage cquld I promiſe my- 
ſelf from theſe chimerical ſchemes, which I did not 
at preſent paſleſs in the greateſt and moſt honourable 
| | ſtation 
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ſtation to which any ſubject could aſpire? what could 
be my aim? To place the crown on my own head; 
my enemies themſelves did not accuſe me of ſuch a 


frantic ambition; to carry it out of the royal family, 
although it were in my power to diſpoſe of it on whom 


could I fix my choice, but to the prince to whom 
I had, during thirty years, conſecrated all my labours 
and my ſervices, and for whoſe intereſt I had ſhed my 


blood, and devoted my life? Why, if I was the trai- 


tor they inſinuated, did I ſtill bend my whole cares to 
the increaſe of his glory, by thoſe noble deſigns which 
if I did not ſuggeſt, I was at leaſt the ſole confidant and 
promoter of? If I had views prejudicial to his crown, 
or dangerous to his perſon, why did I ſo earneſtly ſeek 


to engage him in all thoſe alliances with England, and 
the other powers of Europe? Was not this acting 
directly againſt myſelf? Is it by purſuing ſuch mea- 
ſures as theſe, that ambitious and deſigning ſubjects 
have endeavoured to bring about revolutions, and to 
ruin the ſtate? Was it not rather by enervating the 


mind of their maſter, ſoothing his inclinations to lux- 
ury, indulging his paſſions, prevailing on him to violate 
the laws, to neglect all order and government, and to 
throw every part of the ſtate into confuſion ?. whereas 


I was continually laying before his majeſty: the ſtate of 
his affairs, informing him of the uſe and deſtination 


of his money, and carrying my ſolicitude for order and 
ceconomy ſo far, as to reproach him with even the 
ſmalleſt needleſs expence : I amaſſed him treaſure, filled 


his magazines and arſenals, pointed out to him the 


means of rendering himſelf formidable to all Europe. 


It is not thus that rebellious ſubjects act, when they 


ſecretly undermine the foundations of their ſove- 


reign's power. The conduct of miniſters is always 


equivocal in ſome part or other; however, I may truly 
ſay, that mine 15 ſtand the teſt of the ſtricteſt 
examination. 
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_ of the thoughts of my heart; Ic 


F 1 ive that his er 


all the force of theſe argaments ;:Loonchided them with 


imploring: him, in the moſt fervent manner, to believe 
that I had neither concealed nor bu ne from him any 
rmed theſe aſfuran- 

ces by the moſt ſacred oaths, which he new I never ut- 
tered raſhly ; I addreſſed him by all thoſe reverenced and 
render epithets which had, at all times, been the expreſ- 
ſions of my zeal and attachment to his perſon. I would 


have embraced his knees, but he would not ſuffer it, leſt 


thoſe who beheld this poſture might imagine I had re- 
courſe to it to obtain his pardon for a real crime: he 
told me, that he was fully convinced of my fidelity, that 
he ſincerely repented of his too eaſy belief, and that 
he would never remember what had paſſed, but to im- 
preſs upon his mind the obligation he was under to 
love me the better for it. This was the reſult of a 
conference which bad been ee to Fethore nn 
to us both. 

Tuosk who have: any knowlege of a eng may ea- 
fily gueſs the emotions that agitated the hearts of the 
courtiers, during a converſation which laſted more than 
four hours, and with what attention our words and acti- 


ons were obſerved; for tho' it was not poſſible for them | 


to hear what we ſaid, yet they could not be ignorant of 
the ſubject we were upon. The manner in which 
Henry had received me in the morning, his recalling me 
after I had left him, the precaution he had uſed at the 
beginning of our converſation, the papers he had taken 


with him, the earneſt manner in which we ſeemed to 


diſcourſe, was ſufficient to inform them of the reſt; each, 
according to his fears or hopes, expected the reſult: of fo 
important an explanation between us. | 
Henry was willing to tell it them himſelf, After 
receiving the papers again from me, which he was 
reſolved to throw into the fire, he went out of the 


88 uber trees holding me by the hand, and 
| : aſked 


7 e ber 3 
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aſked this crowd of courtiers-who' were got together, 
what it was o'clock: they anſwered it was one 
o'clock; and that he had deen walking a long time. 
„I habe ſo,” ſaid the prince, in an accent which 


roads paleneſs on every cheek; © but there are fome 

* preſent who are more weary than I am: however, 
« to conſole them, I here declare before you all; that 
*« Rofnhy is dearer to me than ever, and that our friend- 


„ fhip will continue till death; and you, my friend, 
purſued he, turning to me, go home to dinner, and 
„ love me and ſerve me, for J am fully ſatisfied with 
_ you. Many others in the ſame ſituation T was, 
would have * made uſe of their returning favour and 


intereſt, to exact vengeance on thoſe who had fabour- 


ed thus to procure their diſgrace ; but I thank heaven 
om I have not the reproach to make myſelf, of hav- 

even entertained ſuch a thought; I carefully con- 
Gel their names from my ſecretaries, nor will I men- 
tion them here; I likewiſe ſuppreſs part of what the 
king faid to me to their Ufideatithge : thongh they 
have acted in a quite contrary manner, yet it cannot 
alter my opinion, that this ſort of bites. is unwor- 
thy of a generous mind. bee ot | 


THAT I might remove call caufe of F fo | 


the king, concerning the affair which has led me into 
ſo particular an account of this great difference between 
us, I managed Grillon with ſuch art, that he at length 
conſented to take thirty thouſand crowns of Crequy 
for his poſt, which, in reſpect to Leſdiguieres, his 
majeſty had permitted that nobleman to purchaſe t. 
N drew many eee to me from the 


father- 


* The Geur de Juin or Divigny, 2 French gentleman, author of 
the above-metitioned memorial, ſuffered for all the reft: a profecution 
was-carried on sgainſt him for high treaſon, and he was found guflty, 


condemned to death, and all his effects to be confiſcated, but having! 

made his eſcape, he was hanged in effigy at Paris. 
+ Henry IV. though extremely diffatisfied with the duke of Epernon 
who had retired to Angouleme, and made great pO of the injoſ- 
dies 
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father · in- law and the ſon. Crequy came in perſon to 


make me theſe compliments, and added to them re- 


peated aſſurances of gratitude and affection: Leſdigui- 


eres wrote to me from Grenoble, and expreſſed him- 
ſelf in terms ſtill ſtronger than Crequy had done. As 
we were before connected by alliances between our fa- 
milies, this laſt ſervice they had received from me, 
made every one expect to ſee us for the future inti- 


mate friends; however, there was not any perſon 
by whom I was ſo eaſily abandoned, or received ſo 
many bad offices from, after the death of Henry, as 


from theſe two men: gratitude is not a virtue to be 


found amongſt courtiers. 


TE heart of Henry being once tainted with ſuſ- 


picions to my prejudice, it was not impoſſible but 


that the wound might again be opened : it was this 
hope that ſupported my enemies amidſt the mortifi- 


cations and grief they ſuffered from the adventure at 
Fontainebleau. It was not long before they again re- 


turned to the charge, and (it is with regret I ſay it) 
were almoſt as ſucceſsful as before : the affair, 
= | | however, 


. 


| tice he pretended the king had done him on this occafion, yet inſiſted 


that M. de Crequy ſhould wait on him as his colonel, at the diſtance of 
a hundred lezgues from Paris, to take the oaths before him, get his com- 
miſſion allowed by him, and receive his orders for being inveſted in his 


poſt. The duke of Epernon made him dance attendance after him for 


ſeveral days, and ſuffered him to wait a whole day at the door of his 


chamber. Hiftory of the duke of Epernon, p. 212. | | 
+ * The king,” ſays le Grain, b. vii. advanced the duke of 


ce Sully in ſuch a manner, that he always reſerved a ſufficient authority 
« over him; and who knows but it might perhaps be a prudential mea- 


& ſure in the king thus to expoſe him to the hatred of many, againſt 
e whom he was very able to protect him, in order to keep him under 
de apprehenſions of what might be the effects of his failing in his duty.“ 
This paſſage in our Memoirs ſeems, at firſt fight, to offer ſomething in 


Favour of this conjecture: the opinion of thoſe nevertheleſs, who think 
there was no artifice in the ſuſpicions Henry LV. conceived again the duke 


of Sully, appears to be better founded; but whether his ſuſpicions were feign- 
ed or real, I alſo think, as many other perſons of ſenſe do, that they ought 
to be reckoned among that prince's defects. According to the firſt ſup- 
poſition,” a low cunning unbecoming the character of ſo great a king 

| 5 | is 
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however, did not become as public as the former had 
been, becauſe it was ſooner followed by an explana- 
tion, and it is needleſs to repeat it here. If my ene- 
mies from time to time enjoyed the pleaſure of be- 
lieving that I ſhould ſink under their efforts, yet they 
were ſoon undeceived, and thoſe ineffectual attempts 


but increaſed their ſhame and rage; and had I been 


of a diſpoſition to enjoy ſuch victories, this laſt, being 
not leſs complete than the other, would have afforded 
me ſufficient matter for triumph : it was likewiſe at 
Fontainebleau, that the king and I came to an expla- 
nation of this ſecond difference; and the morning 


afterwards the king ſent for me very early. As ſoon. 


as I entered his chamber he took my hand, and led me 
towards a croſs-barred window which looked into 
the queen's garden, having ſomewhat to impart to 
me in private; but as we paſſed, he ſaid aloud, in 
the preſence of the whole court, You cannot con- 
& ceive, my friend, how eaſily and happily I ſlept this 
© night, after having opened my heart to you, and 
ec had all my doubts cleared up.” He then aſked me, 


if I did not feel the ſame calm ſatisfaction; ; I replied: 


that I did, and that he ſhould always find in me the 
ſame fidelity and affection. | 
IN the midſt of a favour ſo often e by 


little jealouſies and heats, what convinced me that 


the heart of Henry always leaned towards me was, 


that however diſſatisfied my enemies might ſome- 


times by their inſinuations make him with me, yet 


it never interrupted the courſe of thoſe benefits with 


Vor. IV. K en 24: Which 


is apparent; and according to the ſecond, a piece of injuſtice for 
which the firſt movements of a haſty paſſion would be no excuſe, 
there being a kind of agreement between this prince and his minifler, 
that the firſt ſhould overlook, in the character of the other, that 
firmneſs and inflexibility of temper, incapable of a baſe ſubmiſſion and 
flattery, in conſideration of a fidelity eſtabliſhed on ſuch numberleſs 
proofs, This is a ſufficient evidence, that the performance of the moſt 
important ſervices will not diſpenſe a man from a flexibility to, and 
compliance with, the Humour of princes, even the * perfect. 
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194 MEMOIR S Book XX. 
which it was his conſtant cuſtom to load me and my 
family. I had proofs of his beneficence with reſpect 
to my eldeſt daughter, amidſt thoſe very ſtorms I have 
| mentioned f. I had engaged my word to Fervaques, 
14 to give her to the young Laval, whom his majeſty, 
as I have formerly obſerved, ordered me to prefer to 
the duke of Rohan; and the affair was upon the 
point of being concluded. One day, about the begin- 

ning of this year, when I was walking with the king 
upon the terrace belonging to the Capuchins, he again 
introduced this ſubje&, and told me his reaſons for de- 
firing me to reject the duke of Rohan, which were, 
that the marriage of this lord with my daughter 
had been propoſed by the princeſs Catherine to the 
dutcheſs of Rohan, and accepted by my wife, with- 

out acquainting him with it; and likewiſe becauſe 
monſieur and madame de Fervaques had ſo earneſtly 
ſolicited his intereſt in favour of Laval, that he had 
promiſed them to give him to me for a ſon-in-law, 
rather than the duke of Rohan, who was not ſo rich 
indeed, but had the honour to be ſo nearly related to 
him, that, if he died without children, as the princeſs 
his ſiſter had done, the duke of Rohan would ſucceed 

to his kingdom of Navarre, and the other eſtates of 
- the families of Albert Foix, and Armagnac : he then 
8 | 3 FRI added, 
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+ Margaret de Bethune. This lady, to be revenged on her only 
daughter, who, againſt her will, had married Henry de Chabot, in the 
=. year 1645, ſet up a boy about fifteen years old, as being really her ſon by 
1 the duke of Rohan who died ſeven years before. Many perſons of 
1 « credit, ſays Amelot, who have ſeen Tancred (the name of this pre- 

b I; & tended heir to the houſe of Rohan) have aſſured me, that he had the 
4 cc topping of the Rohan family, which is a ſmall tuft of hair on the 

« forehead, and that the features of his face were remarkably like thoſe 

« of his ſuppoſed father.“ To this anecdote we may add another, by 

which it is pretended that the duke of Rohan had a mind to purchaſe the 

kingdom of Cyprus of the Grand Signior for his child: it was alſo faid, 

that his father and mother had kept him concealed only that they might 
marry their daughter to the count of Soiſſons, and afterwards to the duke 

of Weimar. See theſe curious fables in Amelot de La- Houſſaye, article 
Bethune, &c. and art, Cbypre. | | 
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added, that, for other „ which he would acquaint 
me with, he had again altered his opinion, and that 


it was his intention I ſhould break with the family of 
Fervaques as decently as I could. Having already 


Prepared them for this change of my reſolution, he 
deſired me to withdraw the contracts and articles 
which had been agreed upon between us, in ſuch a 
manner, that the breaking off the match ſhould ap- 


pear entirely my own act, and that they might not have 


any room to ſay they had refuſed an alliance with 
me. He added, that he would himſelf bring the duke 
of Rohan to pay his compliments, with the dutcheſs 


his mother, and expected that I would receive him as 


one who was to, be my ſon-in-law within three days, 


having already ſettled every thing relating to the mar- 


riage himſelf; that he would have the contract drawn 


up in his preſence, and would ſign it as the kinſman of 


both parties. 
I THANKED his majeſty for the intereſt he took in 


my family, and the honour he conferred upon me. 


The affair was managed as he had directed; the king 


gave the bridegroom ten thouſand crowns for the wed- 


ding cloaths and expences, and the like ſum to my 
daughter. 'The year before, I had married mademoi- 
ſelle Du-Marais, my wife's daughter by her firſt huſ- 
band, to La-Boulaye, the ſon of him whom Henry had 
Joved ſo much : ſhe had no reaſon to expect any other 
gratuity from his majeſty, than that which 1s generally 
given to all the queen's maids of honour, under the 
title of a preſent for the nuptial robe, and had been 
ſettled at two thouſand crowns : the king raiſed it to 
five thouſand in favour of my daughter-in-law ; but 
that it might not be made a precedent for others, he 
ordered me to carry it to account. 

IT was uſual with his majeſty, after he had clear- 


ed the accounts of his expences in fortifications and 
buildings, to ſay to me, in the preſence of the 
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officers employed in thoſe works, Who attended to 
know his pleaſure concerning farther improvements in 
them, Well, you ſee my fortifications and build- 
5 1ngs are elle upon, what have you done to your 
ce houſes?” To which, when I replied, as I ſeldom 
failed to do, that I i do nothing to them for want 
of money; he would anſwer, Well, ſhew me Jour 
t plans, that I may know what you would do if you 

% had money.” And after examining them, and tel- 
ling me what he thought it would be neceſſary to 
alter, he added, that he would give me twenty thou- 
ſand livres to enable me to make thoſe alterations he 
pointed out to me. 

HoweEveR, I ſometimes requeſted. bd of him 
which he refuſed to grant, and I ſhall not have the va- 
nity to conceal it: he would not give the poſt which 
had formerly been the baron de Lux's to my brother, 
or to La-Curee, for either of whom I requeſted it; 
telling me, that for Bethune, he deſigned a poſt in Brit- 
tany, which would ſuit him better; and that as for La- 
Curée, he did not think that employment compatible 
with the poſt of lieutenant of a company of light-horſe, 
and the government of Chinon, which he already poſ- 
ſeſſed. The truth was, he choſe to give it to Ragny, 
who could do him greater ſervice in the province. I 
aſked two other favours of him in the ſame letter, the 
one for my nephew de Melun, and the other for La- 
Boulaye: he told me, that La-Boulaye had not yet, by 
his ſervices, merited ſuch an inſtance of his bounty, but 
he granted the other, which was the abbey of Moreilles 
in Poitou, lately become vacant. I received another 
refuſal from him, if it may be called ſo, in which my 
ſon-in-law the duke of Rohan was concerned : the oc- 
caſion of it was this. 

THE duke of Rohan was governor of Saint-John 
d' Angely, of which place Des Ageaux was the king's 
lieutenant: it was not the governor, to whom 


in juſtice it belonged, that named this lieutenant, 
| ; but 


— 


vat! his majeſty, lth 8 it neceſſary, for the 


ood of his ſervice, to deprive the governor of this 
privilege, that the lieutenant, who, in troubleſome 


times, had hitherto always played an important part 


in affairs, might in ſome degree be independant of 
the governor, and in a condition to render his power 
ineffectual, if he ſhould not uſe it to the king's ſatis- 
faction, and for the advantage of the ſtate. The lieu- 
tenant therefore was, in reality, poſſeſſed of the whole 
authority, and the governor had only an empty title. 
The duke of Rohan who earneſtly wiſned to have 
this prerogative reſtored to the governor, entreated 
me to ſolicit the king for that purpoſe, a favourable 
opportunity offering itſelf by the ſickneſs of Des 
Ageaux, who, it was thought, would never recover. 
W hatever inclination I had to do my ſon-in-law this 
ſervice, I durſt not make the propoſal to the king di- 
realy, the requeſt. having too much conformity with 
that ſtate of dependence into which my enemies had 
inſinuated I ſought to place all the * proteſtant cities: 
nothing more would have been wanting to renew all 
his ſuſpicions.. I reſolved therefore to ſound him firſt 
upon the ſubject, which J did very artfully, taking 
occaſion, . upon the news of Des Ageaux's ſickneſs, 
to aſk his majeſty whom he had thought of to ſupply 
his place if he died: it was by letters that I made 
this attempt; but I would go no further till I had 
received his majeſty's anſwer. The king, in his an- 
ſwer, told me, that he did not intend to renounce 
his right of naming the lieutenant of Saint-John, 
becauſe it als not ran be the duke of 8 
nor 


8 Tt is faid i in the Hiſt. de 1a mere & 35 gl, wal. I. p. 1 135 that Henry 
IV. refuſed the duke of Sally the government of Saint-Maixant, which 
the queen herſelf, at the duke's requeſt, defired of the king for him, 
ſaying, Prudence would not permit the making a Calviniſt mafter of that 
place, ſmall as it was. If any thing could make one doubt of the truth 


of this fact, beſides M. de Sully s filence in relation to it, the facility 


with which that prince granted him the government of te whoty pro- 
vince muſt be ſufficient. . 
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nor my ſon-in- law, who would be governor of that 
place. I mentioned Pouſou, the mayor of that city, 
to him, whom he continued in that office upon the 
character I gave of him. Des Ageaux recovering 
of his ſickneſs, no farther ſteps were taken in the 
affair. 
Berore I quit this article of marriage, I ſhall take 
notice of what happened at court, with regard to 
mademoiſelle de Melun my niece, whom they thought 
likewiſe of marrying at that time, as her fortune was 
extremely large, the marchioneſs de Roubais my aunt 
having made her her ſole heir. The family of D'Eſ- 
trees caſt their eyes on her for a wife to De Cœuvres +; 
they thought themſelves ſure of the king's intereſt : 
and the affair was propoſed to him by M. de Vendome 
himſelf, to whom the king promiſed that he would 
ſpeak to me of it before he left Chantilly. He re- 
collected the affair when he was at Louvre- en-Pariſis, 
where they went to dine, and wrote.to me concerning 
it in terms which ſhewed how earneſtly he defired the 
marriage might be concluded. | 

T wROTE to the young lady's relations, wh were 
all Flemings ; but the anſwer they gave me being ſuch 
as I neither ought nor could repeat to my ſovereign, I 
ſent him none at all; and when at his return he aſked 
me the reaſon, I only told him, that mademoiſelle 
de Melun's relations did not approve of the propoſed 
alliance. 'The king ſuppoſing that it was myſelf who 
anſwered for them, and that I had not wrote to them 
about the affair, I was obliged to ſhew him the 
letters I had received from the marchioneſs de Rou- 
bais, the prince and princeſs de Ligne, the prin- 
ceſs d' Epinoy, the counteſs de Barlemont, and the 
counts de Fontenay and de 7s who had all 

2 | written 


+1 Francis-Hannibal EE Ares, marquis of Ceuvres, duke and peer and 
marechal of France. 
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' written to me upon the ſame ſubject. Henry, in theſe 
letters, finding, what I would not tell him, that not- 
withſtanding the honours he had conferred on the 
houſe of D*Eftrees, they thought it beneath their alli- 
ance t, I ſee,” ſaid this prince with ſome reſent- 
ment, that ſince we have to do with all theſe proud 
& Flemiſh fools, we muſt think no more of it.” Ac- 
cordingly the affair went no farther, his majeſty being 
reſolved not to meddle in it any more. 
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Tun uneaſineſs 1 ſuffered from the king's relapſe 
into doubts and ſuſpicions of my conduct, encroached 
upon part of that time I uſed to devote entirely to 
the adminiſtration of the finances; but it never leſ- 
ſened my attention to the duties of my ſeveral em- 
ployments. I laboured this year to prove the alien- 
ations and uſurpations that had been made upon the 
crown lands, and to clear exactly all the penſions upon 
the tailles, gabelles, decimes, aides, and other parts of 
the revenue; as well as all the debts contracted either 
by the king, or by the cities, counties, and commu- 
nities. Upon calculating theſe ſums, I found that the 
alienations, penſions, and debts, from the time they 
were firſt ſettled and contracted to the preſent year, had 


coſt 28 e above an hundred and fifty millions +. 
It 


1 The houſe of D'Eftrees i is undoubtedly one of the mot antient noble 
families of Picardy. Conſult our genealogiſts. 

+ „ Nothing leſs than the inſurmountable courage of the duke of 
& Sully was ſyfficient to retrievs the diforders of the revenue, by 


dc difincumbering the mortgaged crown lands from a charge of an 


46 hundred millions, by paying off ſome, and leſſening others of the 
% debts of the crown, &c. He always ſeconded the king i in the glo- 
6 rious er of eaſing his people. Political Ln on Commerce, 

5 a ; «£ ch. 10. 
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Tt is ill more extraordinary, that all the money ari- 
ſing from thoſe taxes with which the ſtate was over- 
burdened, and in appearance no advantages gained by 
them, had for the moſt part been either uſurped by 
thoſe perſons who were at firſt employed in the veri- 
fication of them, or divided, ſold, and alienated by 
them to others. The king would not believe this; 
but T made it plain, by means of two papers which fell 
into my hands; the firſt was, a liſt of choſe perſons 
who had been concerned in the farm of the ſalt, du- 
ring the leaſe of Champigny and Noel de Here: the 
number amounted to twenty, from Paris, the court, 
and even the council, and each had from fifty thou- 
ſand livres to one hundred and fifty thouſand crowns 
a-piece, the whole amounting to nine millions ſeven 
hundred thirty-eight thouſand livres: the other paper, 
dated October 27, 1585, is an agreement between the 
ſuperintendant D'O and thoſe who farmed the ſalt, for 
a fifth part: D'O prevailed upon Antony Faſchon, a 
notary, to be ſecurity for that whole ſum to the far 
mers before-mentioned. 

By the ſame practices his majeſty: was defrauded of 


| almoſt all the revenue ariſing from the aides and parties 


caſuelles. Gondy had prevailed with Incarville, and 
the other members of the council with whom he 
ſhared, to have that money aſſigned to him, for the 
payment of ſome debts which he pretended were due 
to him from the king. Difficult as it was to find out 
theſe frands and connivances, I made ſuch ſtrict en- 
quiries, that I diſcovered three millions that were to 
come to the treaſury. As. it was merely with a view 
to relieve the people, that I thus from time to time 


2 the uſurpers of money that did not belong to 
. them, 


ch. 10. M. Claudius de Line ank of him in the ſame manner, and 


with the greateſt encomi ums, in the Abridgment of his Unive ſal Hiſtory,, 
vol. V. 5. A | 
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them, in proportion to my diſcoveries, I made very 
conſiderable abatements in the king's name upon the 
taille, that perpetual ſource of abuſes and vexations of 
all kinds, as well in the aſſeſſment as collection: it is 
greatly to be wiſned, though hardly to be hoped for, 
that one day or other the fund of this part of the 


king's revenue may be wholly changed“. 
Te FR2P eu ba | | I eLACE 


* Theſe abuſes and vexations are. ſo flagrant and apparent, that our 
kings and their miniſters have frequently attempted to find ſome remedy. 
for them by entirely changing the form of this branch of the revenue of 
France; but the difficulties the author ſpeaks of have always intervened, 
and rendered their.endeavours fruitleſs. However, one attempt has been. 
made in our days, which ſeemed to promiſe a more happy ſucceſs, though. 
hitherto its progreſs bas not been very rapid: I will take the liberty of ex- 
plaining the nature of it here. | | 

An unhappy prejudice prevails in this kingdom, and I believe in all. 
monarchical governments, which we cannot be too ſolicitous to deſtroy; 
for the minds of the people being thereby kept in a perpetual ſtate of diſ- 
truſt of every thing undertaken by their ſovereign, from this diffidence 
alone great part of the ſame miſchievous effects ariſe, which an abſolute. 
diſobedience could produce. The prejudice I mean is, that the good of. 

the people is never the motive of the actions of kings; but that, on the 
contrary, no a are made in their ſituation, but ſuch as tend to ren - 
der them more miſerable. | | | = 

It is impoſſible but ſo conſiderable a change as is propoſed to be made: 
in the taille, muſt, from its own nature, be ſubject to great difficulties.. 
Now I apprehend it will not be ſufficient that theſe difficulties have been 
overcome in the minds of the few who have formed and perfected this 
ſcheme, but they muſt alſo be cleared up to thoſe whom it is neceſſary to 
employ in the execution of it; for the manner of executing a work of this. 

ature is in no degree analagous to that in which a. building may be erect - 

ed: the latter being effected by the mere mechanical co-operation of the 

hands of the workmen with the defign of the architect; whereas, to 
carry on and complete the former, it is abſolutely neceſſary that the na- 
ture of it ſhould be as clearly conceived by thoſe who are to put it in exe- 
cution, as by thoſe who formed the plan. But two things ſtand in oppo- 
ſition to this, which it will become neceſſary to remove, the one by the 
means of information, the other by puniſhment; theſe are, the want of 
knowledge, and the want of diligence in the ſubaltern officers; the latter 
making them diſobey. the orders of their ſuperiors, and the former, 
though their intention be ever ſo good, occafioning them to execute every 
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This reaſon alone would be ſufficient to prove, that what relates to 
the general receipt of the taille proportionelle, ought not to be en- 
truſted to the aſſeſſors and other officers of the intendants of the 
finances; I dare not fay to the intendants themſelves, and thoſe act- 
10g in immediate ſubordination to 2 who are generally taken by 
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I PLACE the gabelle after the taille. I never 


thought any thing more capricious and tyrannical, 


than 
them at random, out of the offices of the police, or the revenue: and 
who having other buſineſs of their own, cannot ſpare the time neceſſary 
for the other : but as artificers are ſent for from the metropolis, when 
any work is to be performed exceeding the capacity of common work- 


men; ſo the council ought to chuſe and appoint, for the management of 
the general receipts, commiſſioners of integrity and capacity, ſufficiently 


authoriſed, and perfectly inſtructed in the nature of their buſineſs, and 
who ſhould be allowed all the time and expences that are requiſite, If 
they are too much hurried, part of the remarks neceſſary for them to 
make on the different particulars of the buſineſs of the provinces will 
eſcape their obſervation; and if their falaries are ill paid, or not to be 
received by them without difficulties, neceflity may induce them to be- 


tray their truſt, This important work certainly demands all poſſible 


attention, | | | 

When one conſiders how powerful an influence the bonds of parentage, 
friendſhip, ſociety, or even mere neighbourhood, have on mankind ; how 
ſtrongly they are affected by different intereſts, as well perſonal as ſocial ; 
the fear of diſpleaſing, the deſire of obliging, the ambition of being 
honoured and careſſed by their countrymen, the dependance on a ſupe- 
rior, who, according to his caprice, can make his dependant ſenſible of 
His ſuperiority, by dep: iving him of his office, or by unjuſt reprimands ; 
and the innumerable other motives which tie up a man's hands in the 
midft of his family and countrymen; a thoufand reaſons will appear 


_ againſt employing the orcinary officers in the buſineſs of the new taille. 


This affertion is confii med by the teſtimony of ſeveral perſons, who hav- 
Ing with great application conſidered what were the defigns of the coun- 
cil, in conſtituting this kind of operation, and afterwards kept a watch- 
ful eye on the manner in which it daily appears to be executed by the 


_ officers in their ſeveral diſtricts, have with great concern found, that, out 
of fifty of theſe officers, there is perhaps not one whoſe manner of exe- 


cuting his buſineſs does nct render the new method more odious than 


| the old. EE 


Theſe motives and theſe difficulties, a perfect knowledge of M. de 


Vauban's plan, the ſmall difficulty there was in eſtabliſhing it when trial 


was made of it, the happineſs thoſe few pariſhes ſtill continue to enjoy 
which have found the means of preſerving it amongſt them, the experi- 


ence every day furniſhes that the dixieme (which in its own nature is but 


a ſpecies of the dixme) has every poſſible. advantage over the taille and 
other impoſitions; all theſe, I fay, muſt convince every judicious man, 
that it will be found abſolutely neceffary to recur to the eſtabliſhment of 
the royal dixme, as being of all methods the moſt fimple, the leaſt ex- 
penſive, and the leaſt burthenſome to the people; and that when it was 
propoſed by this able and virtuaus patriot, it was not received with all the 
regard it merited. The maxim, that enabling the people to live at their 
eaſe will endanger their revolting, is as falſe as it is cruel, It moſt cer- 
tainly is alſo the intereſt of the people, if well underſtood, that the king 
ſhould be perfeRly acquainted with the true value of what they PR 
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than to oblige a private man to buy up more ſalt than 
he is willing or able to uſe, and then hinder him to 
ſell the overplus. I once expreſſed my ſentiments of 
this practice freely to the king, who deſired me to give 
him a circumſtantial memoir upon it; as for example, 
the prime coſt of the ſalt at the ſalt-pits, of the ex- 

ences till it was ſold, of its diſtribution into grana- 
ries, and other queſtions relating to it: his majeſty did 
not tell me what uſe he intended to make of this me- 
moir. I drew it up with the utmoſt expedition, and 
as near the truth as I was able; for on account of the 


reaſons I there gave, it was hardly poſſible to fix the 


true value of things. However, this memorial pro- 


duced no conſequences, every thing remained in the 


ſame ſtate as before; which ſhews how difficult it 1s: 
to reform abuſes, which the ignorance, precipitancy, 
and ſhort-ſightedneſs of thoſe ancients who are propo- 
ſed to us as infallible guides, have introduced into the 
firſt regulations, even when other impoſts, far more 
reaſonable, ſuch as the tithes and entries, ſeem both: 
to point out the way, and make it eaſy f. r 


and conſequently the real ſtrength of his kingdom; that, without regard: 
to exemptions or any unjuſt. privileges, all his majeſty's ſubjects ſhould b : 
equally taxed ; and that commerce and induftry ſhould meet with all poſ- 
ſible encouragement. As to any further reffections which may be made 


on this matter, we will refer to that excellent. work itſelf compoſed by 


M. Vauban, and intituled, Dixme Royale, &c. 


Ik is well known what is the net produce to the king of the ga- 
belle, or ſalt duty, after all expences paid; and it is not, conſequently, 
difficult to diſcover, to what thoſe expences amount on each minot of 
ſalt. Why ſhould not the king at once take the price of each minot 
of ſalt on the firſt ſale, and. at the ſalt- pits themſelves ? Why ſhould! 
not the ſame be done in the caſe of the aides? This queſtion, ſimple 
as it is, has been aſked long ago. The cardinal of Richelieu, in this 
reſpect, following the opinion of his predeceffor in the miniſtry; Teſt. 
Politique, part II. ch. ix. $. 7. Perefixe, the author of the Eſſay on 
Commerce, ch. v. and many other able politicians after him, unani- 
mouſly pronounce ſentence againſt an impoſt like this, not only bur- 
denſome from the manner in which it is levied, but becoming fill 


more unjuſt from the unequal manner in which it is aſſeſſed, It is: 
true, they perceiye great. difficulties in altering it; but this alteratioa 
being once made, one of the principal ſources of the caſe, and at the- 
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204 MEMOIRS Book XXL 
THe debts contracted by the provinces, town-houſes, 


and corporations, were not leſs troubleſome to the king 


than his own: I was continually ſoliciting him to call 
on me to review and ſettle them, in the ſame manner 
as I had done the others; I prevailed at laſt, and his 
majeſty left me the choice of what meaſures I thought 


moſt likely to attain this end. The commiſſioners 


I named for this purpoſe were ſelected from amonę 
thoſe perſons, whom I knew to be moſt faithful, and 
capable of the greateſt application to buſineſs, in the 
ſovereign courts, among the maſters of requeſts, the: 
treaſurers of France, and other officers ; but as this 
work could not go on fo expeditiouſly as the former, 
E ſhall defer giving an account of it till I come to re- 
late the effects it produced. 
AND here a reflection occurs to me, not more com- 
mon than juſt, which is, that regularity and co my 
muſt certainly have infinite reſources; for notwithſtand- 
ing the ordinary expences of the Nate, and the extraor- 
dinary ones his majeſty. was at in his kingdom; not - 


withſtanding that three or four millions were ſent every 


year out of the kingdom to be diſtributed in foreign 
countries; notwithſtanding the ruinous and exhauſted 
condition in which the king, at his acceſſion to the 
throne, found France, his finances, and his treaſury, 
and many more difficulties almoſt inſurmountable; yet 
the government had already an appearance of opulence 
and ſtrength, which baniſhed all remembrance of its 
former indigence. Could it be poſſible for any perſon 
to imagine ten years before, that in 1605, the king 
would find himſelf as rich as he really was; if they re- 
hesse, that the ſums eh Were demanded of him 
when 
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fame time 'of the auth of T7 nation 1 68010 be opened A thefts, The 
cardinal de Richelieu, who thus ſpeaks of it, adds, that We had found, 
from the moſt knowing amongſt the ſuperintendants of the finances, that 
the produce of the duty on falt, if levied at the pits, would be equal to 
what the king of Spain receives from the-Indies, Ste alſo on this ſubject 


the Dixme * of M. de Vauban. 


VVV 


and fix ſols: To the States-General, for money lent, 


venty- five thouſand four hundred livres: To- ſeveral; 


wars; ſix millions five hundred and forty- ſeven thou- 


nue; to princes, "citiEs, corporations, and private per- 
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when he was acknowledged peaceable poſſeſſor of the 
crown, and thoſe that were owing from his exchequer, 
with all the intereſt and arrears, did not amount to leſs 
than three hundred and thirty millions; and that all 
which could be paid of this enormous ſum, ſuch as the 


mere debts, ſhould really be done; and ſuch meaſures 
taken with regard to the penſions and aſſignments, that: 
they ſhould be regularly paid, without exhauſting the: 
treaſury or incurring the leaſt inconvenience ? Yet all 
this was actually effected. And probably the reader 
has not yet found any thing ! in theſe Memoirs ſo inte- 


Teſting as the following account in groſs, of the Par- 


ticular ſums which made up the whole. | 
THERE was due to queen Elizabeth at the time of 


her demiſe, for ready money lent to Henry in his ne- 


ceſſities, advanced by her to the German troops and 
the army ſent into Bretagne, as well as for all the other 
ſums, to which the maintenance of thoſe ſupplies that 
Henry was furniſhed with by the Engliſh, amounted; 
conſiſting of men, veſſels, and proviſions, for the: 
ſiege of Dieppe, and that of Rouen, and during the 
war with the league; the ſum of ſeven millions three 
hundred and ſeventy-eight thouſand and eight hundred 
livres: To the Swiſs Cantons, for their ſervices and 
their penſions, comprehending the intereſt due upon 
them; thirty-five millions eight hundred twenty- 
three thouknd four hundred and. ſeventy- ſeven livres 


for pay due to their troops, and for the furniſhing 
veſſels, powder, proviſion, ammunition, &c. during 
the league likewiſe ;- nine millions two hundred ſe- 


French noblemen, colonels, and other officers, for 
ſervice, pay, penſions, ſalaries, & c. during the civil 


ſand livres: To the farmers of every part of the reve- 


ſons; 375 
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206 ME HORN Book XXI. 
fons; comprehending the ſalaries, appointments, and 
penſions of the officers of the king's houſhold, of the 
police, and the finances, and the civil magiſtrates, by 
ſettled accounts, twenty-eight millions four hundred 
and fifty thouſand three hundred and fixty livres: To 
ſeveral private perſons, according to their bills, reſcrip- 
tions, receipts of the treaſury, warrants, acquittals, pa- 
tents, &c. almoſt all in the reign of Henry III. twelve 
millions two hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand livres: 
mortgages of the crown lands, compoſitions of penſi- 
ons, where the principal being exorbitant was modera- 
ted by the creditors themſelves, or deducted by his 
majeſty ; one hundred and fifty millions: treaties made 
at the abolition of the league, which have been calcu - 
lated already, thirty-three millions one hundred and 
fifty thouſand nine hundred and twenty-four livres +. 
IT is certain, as I have already obſerved, that upon 
the examination of theſe different demands upon the 
exchequer, many that were found to be unjuſt were 
totally annulled ; others were compounded for with 
the creditors, and others were got clear of by ſeveral 
expedients, ſuch as thoſe upon the taxes, and the crown 
lands; but it may be eaſily imagined, that there re- 
mained a very conſiderable number of debts to be diſ- 
charged: and here I muſt anticipate my ſtory, for the 
ſake of obſerving that good examples are not always ef- 
ficacious. After Henry's death, thoſe that were placed 
at the head of affairs, began their adminiſtration by 
deftroying part of that ceconomy, and aboliſhing many 
of thoſe regulations, which' he had eſtabliſhed : this 
conduct, while it wore an appearance, and only an ap- 
pearance of lenity and compaſſion, gave me reaſon to 
apprehend, that under the new reign, the national debt 


| would be enen rather than letenec Hut to quit 
1792. 75: 0 Oe 


.+ There is a + miſcomputation of about a million, 3 in the old Memoirs, 
as well in the account of the contracts of the league, as in the ſum total; 
but this is of ſmall moment. | 


e vp 
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this ſubject for the preſent, I ſhall content myſelf with 
barely mentioning here, as an eternal monument of 
Henry's glory, the flouriſhing condition into which the 


wiſdom of his government had already brought France; 
both foreign and domeſtic payments were regularly 


made, and no hardſhip was ſuſtained by any of his ſub- 


jects, either from thoſe payments, or the expences of the 


current year, though the king ſtill continued to lay out 


very large ſums in rebuilding, furniſhing, and adorning 
his palaces; repairing the old fortifications, and raiſin 

new ones ; ereCting public buildings +; re-edifying 
churches, hoſpitals, and convents ; in funds for repair- 


Ing pavements, moles, and bridges ; in building a great 


number of gallies upon the Mediterranean; in filling 
his magazines and arſenals; redeeming the jewels of 
the crown, and purchaſing more; and after all this, 
there ſtill remained, at the end of the year, a conſider- 
able ſum to depoſit in the Baſle 1. | Bor 


+ Henry the Great cauſed the chapel of Fontainebleau to be painted. 
and gilt, cut avenues through the foreſt, and in many other reſpects de- 
corated this royal palace: he finiſhed the Pontneuf, built the ſquare and 
ſtreet Dauphin, repaired many ſtreets in Paris, built wharfs, &c. Beſides 
what is ſaid in theſe Memoirs, ſee the detail of all thoſe buildings, in the 
Mercure Francois, anno 1610, p. 404. Le Grain's Decade, b. viii. 
Morizot, chap, 46, and others who have written deſcriptions, or the 
Hiſtory, of the antiquities of Paris, Sc. No one is ignoraat that this 
great Prince, through the repreſentations of the duke of Sully, repaired 
the highways in almoſt 2 quarter of the kingdom; built many cauſe- 
ways and bridges in places before impaſfable, eſpecially i in Perry, which 
might vie, in point of beauty, with the: works of the Romans; but 


which, for want of being kept in order for a hundred and thirty years 


paſt, are, at preſent, in a very indifferent tate : that, by his order, elms 
and other trees were planted along the ſides of theſe roads, ſome of which 
are ſtill growing in different places, where they are called Roſnys: there 
are many ordinances made by this king on this ſubje&, and ſome others, 
by which the converting arable land into paſture is forbidden; and vine- 
yards are ordered to be ſtubbed up. Theſe buildings and works, and 
this application to render his kingdom flouriſhing, contributed, perhaps, 


as much as his military exploits, to-procure Henry IV. the title of Great, 


which was conferred on him in his life time, e as it appear avout 


the year 1602. 


ft The ſhare the duke of Sully bad in cial theſe things gave him a 


| juſt claim to the following ſingular elogium- in the Mercure Frangois, 


anno 1606, p. 101, ** As he executed theſe offices and employments 
* in a manner more for the benefit and e HN of the crown of 
| | France 
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208 MEMOIRS 
ſures, Henry acquired them not only without increaſ- 
ing the people's poverty, but even lightened the weight 
of their former burthen, as has been ſhewn in theſe 
Memoirs. 


derneſs for his ſubjeQs farther; if the enemies of his 
overnment will not. confeſs this truth, if in their 


writings they have aſſerted the contrary, yet it is abſo- 
lutely certain, that plenty and affluence began now to 


be felt over the whole kingdom; the nobility and ſol- 
diery were delivered from their tyrants in the reve- 
nue; the peaſant ſowed and reaped in full ſecurity + 5 
the artiſt enriched himſelf by his profeſſion ; the 
meaneſt tradeſman rejoiced in his profits; and the no- 
bleman himſelf improved his eſtates. Some examples of 


ſeverity, which his majeſty had been obliged to make, 


were ſo far from diſturbing the tranquillity of the king- 


dom, that it was never more fully eſtabliſhed, nor never 


more ſincerely enjoyed; the licentiouſneſs which had 
been corrected in the army, procured the people a 

real advantage, without doing any prejudice to Ci 
officer and ſoldier, who were paid with the utmoſt 


exaAneſs, rewarded in proportion to their ſervices, 


and eſteemed, honoured, and careſſed, as their merits 
and valour deſerved. The medals which preſented 


as uſual to his majeſty, had a lily ſhooting out a bud 


on each ſide, pointing to two ſtars, Which repreſent- 
ed the polar ſtars, with theſe words, Hi fines.” 


It is by actions like theſe that a king may aſpire to 
the glory of e eee this mm; > 


Þ SHALL. 


* * 


e ee than any of his! predeceory, all true: Frenchmen readily ac- 


c knowledged his merit in this reſpect, as well in the lifetime of his. 
t majeſty, as ſince his death: and though he could not eſcape the ca- 
7 lumny of thoſe who envied him, it muſt nevertheleſs be allowed, that 


s he was the Joſeph both of our king and of France. 
+ The affeQtion this good prince bore to his people, appears from this 


ſaying of his, which has been preſerved as a kind of tradition, That he 


would make the pooreſt peaſant in his dominions able to eat fleſh all 
the — and to put a fowl in his pot beſides on Sundays, 


Book XXI. 


Bur what is ſtill more valuable than all theſe trea- 


He always regretted that the preſent ſitua- 
tion of affairs would not permit him to carry this ten- 
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I $HALL not repeat here what I have ſaid be- 
fore, concerning the letters I received from Henry; 
I had ſo many this year, and on all ſorts of ſubjects, 
the finances, trade, policy, that I ſhall not attempt 
to produce them: ſeveral of them contained or- 
ders for preſents to different perſons; thirty thou- 
ſand livres to the queen for her new year's gift; 
nine thouſand livres to the counteſs of Moret +; fif- 
teen hundred livres to the queen's bed-chamber wo- 
men ; and a like ſum to be diſtributed by madame 
de Montglat, among the nurfes of the king's children 
upon different occaſions ; four thouſand to the family 
of the commandeur de Chaſtes ; twelve hundred livres 
to Praſlin; a like ſum to Merens; three thouſand 
livres to the count de Saint-Aignan, to indemnify him 
for the money he had expended on his father-in-law 
Montigny's company ; two thouſand four hundred 
livres to ſeveral penſioners in Burgundy, paid them 
by Hector Le-Breton his commiſſioner in that pro- 
vince ; a penſion of four thouſand livres, to ? Log- 
nag, a proteſtant captain, in reward for his ſervices 
torty thouſand livres, which his majeſty thought a 
a 5 OR juſt 

+ Jacquelina Du-Beuil. The king, towards the end of the preceding 
year, had created her counteſs of Moret, ſhe having revived the paſſion 
of love in his heart, which bad, in a manner, died with his marchio- 
neſs: he had alſo married her to a gentleman called Chanvalon, In 
L'Etoile's journal there are ſome anecdotes relating to this matter, but 
they are too licentious for us to repeat, anno 1604. Mademaiſelle Du- 
Beuil or De. Beuil, is repreſented in the writings of that time, as a lady 
who was not on an equal footing with mademoiſelle d*Entragues in point 
of beauty; but in recompence for this defect, her look expreſſed wit and 
penetration, her temper was extremely gay, and her converſation full of 
ſprightlineſs, which qualifications Henry IV. greatly admired. The 
queen did not appear to take the ſame umbrage at this lady, or to have that 
averſion to ber, as the ſhewed againſt the marchioneſs de Vernevil. 

1 This is not the perſon whom Henry III. employed to ſtab the duke 
of Guiſe, at the holding of the ftates of Blois. Having requeſted that 
prince to beſtow a government on him as a recompence for the ſervice he 
had done him, and his requeſt being refuſed, he- retired in diſcontent to 
Guienne, where very ſoon after he was piſtoled by a gentleman in his 


neighbourhood, with whom he had a quarrel, Cayet's Chronol. Novenn. 
vol, I. b. i. page 133. | 


210 ME M OI RNS Bock XXI. 
juſt reſtitution to Villars, ſaying, that this family had 
loſt above ſix thouſand livres of intereſt, ſince this ſum 
became due to them; five hundred livres to the duke 
of Ventadour, who had advanced them for ſmall ex- 
pences, to ſhow, ſaid Henry, that no one loſes any 
thing by ſerving me; the ſieur de Caniſy received a 
like reimburſement ; ſeventeen thouſand one hundred 
and thirty-eight livres to La-Livre his apothecary : his 
majeſty had been indebted to this man ever ſince the 
year 1592, and was partly the cauſe of his ruin; for 
his creditors arreſted him, and threw him into orifon; 
but the king indemnified him for all; nine thouſand 
five hundred and forty-one livres to John Sellier, a 
merchant of the city of 'Troyes, who made this de- 
mand upon his majeſty for a certain public building. 
IN this ſummary of expences, I do not include the 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres given to the count of 
Soiſſons, of the edict of Greffes, and of another edit, 
creating a ſmall tax upon ſalt, in favour of the duke of 
Maienne, nor of many other gratuities and juſt pay- 
ments : Zamet obtained of his majeſty, the two offices 
of receivers at Rouen for two thouſand crowns each; 


Henry cauſed the foreſt of L'Aigle to be divided by 


law, between him and the conſtable ; but to prevent 
any diſpute, he purchaſed the other part, and ſettled 
himſelf the time for cutting down the trees ; he refer- 
red to his council, the offer that had been made him 
of twelve hundred thouſand livres for the grant of an 
edict concerning the four deniers; he ſent Nargonne, 
with his company, to guard the tower of Bouc, which 
he thought a place of great importance; but the duke 
of Mercœur, to whom this fortreſs belonged, raiſed 
ſome difficulties, which determined his majeſty to treat 
with him for it, either by way of exchange, or by 
purchaſing it. | 
GREAT part of the letters I received from this 


prince, turned upon his ö thoſe of his 1 0 
IIK 
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ſilk manufactures + eſpecially, which he ſtill carried on 
with the ſame ardour; his green-houſe in the Tuille- 


| ries, was the place he ſet apart for breeding the ſilk- 
worms, the eggs having been ſent him from Spain, and 


he haſtened the building of it for that purpoſe. I 
laid, by his order, the foundations of the new edifices 
for his tapeſtry weavers, in the horſe-market, which, 
requiring a larger extent of ground than could be pro- 
cured, without encroaching a little upon a garden be- 


| longing to Montmagny, who oppoſed it ſtrongly, the 


king ordered that he ſhould be paid the ſum he de- 
manded for his ground, repreſenting to him, however, 
that when the public utility was in queſtion, an indi- 
vidual ought, on ſuch occaſions, to wave the conſide- 


ration of his own particular intereſt. His majeſty 


ſent for Comands and La-Planche, from other coun- 
tries, and gave them the care and ſuperintendance of 
theſe manufactures: the new directors were not lo 


before they made complaints, and diſliked their ſitua- 


tion, either becauſe they did not find the profits equal 
to their hopes and expectations, or, that having ad- 
vanced conſiderable ſums themſelves, they ſaw no great 
probability of getting them in again. The king got 
rid of their importunity by referring them to me, 
commanding me to act in ſuch a manner by them that 
they ſhould ſuffer no loſs, but likewiſe that their gains 
ſhould not be too conſiderable. | 

THE attention of this prince in conciliating the 
good will of the neighbouring powers who might 
poſſibly engage in his great deſigns, appeared like- 
wiſe in his letters, as well as in his whole conduct. 
Whether we conſider his extreme ſolicitude to fulfil 
all the laws of civility, and all the forms of cere- 

ER $ LS ee * mony, 


＋ It appears alſo from the writings of that time, that a manufacturer 
of Provence called Serran, attempted to make ſtuffs of the fineſt parts of 
the bark of mulberry-trees : that the making of glaſs, looking-glaſs 
plates, and exact imitations of pearls, and many other manufactures, 
which the celebrated M. Colbert has fince carried to ſo great perfection, 


were then ſet on foot. 
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mony, the obliging manner in which he treated their 
ambaſſadors and envoys, the ſeaſonable preſents he 
made them, or what is a benefit ſtill more conſiderable, 
the care he took to reconcile them amongſt them- 
ſelves, by determining their differences ; and thus be- 
ginning, with reſpe& to them, to exerciſe the office of 
the arbitrator of Europe. His majeſty ſent me a letter 
of compliment unſealed, which he thought himſelf 
obliged to write to the dutcheſs des Deux-Ponts, com- 
manding me to ſend it to her by one of my gentlemen, 
and with it a preſent of twelve or fifteen hundred 
crowns at leaſt; a favour which that princeſs acknow- 
ledged with great gratitude and reſpect, in the letter 
ſhe wrote to him in return. The duke of Bar having 
conſulted Henry about his deſigned marriage with the 
princeis of Mantua, which had been kept ſecret a long 
time, this prince took upon himſelf to give the duke 
of Mantua notice of it, and diſpatched immediately a 
courier extraordinary to that court ; though upon this 
article, he carried his ceconomy ſo far, as to reproach 
his ambaſſador at Rome, for ſending him couriers too 
frequently, and wrote to him to do ſo no more. The 
Venetian ambaſſador took leave of his majeſty in No- 
vember, and received from my hands a very conſidera- 
ble preſent: I likewiſe gave another to his ſecretary; 
nor did Guinterot the duke of Holſtein's ambaſſador 
return leſs ſatisfied to his maſter ; I ſhewed him the 
arſenal, and all the king's magazines; and that he 
might have a token to remember them by, I gave him, 
by his majeſty's orders, one of his fineſt coats of arms 
to preſent to his maſter. | * 
CLEMENT the eighth, died F on the third or 
on. e | )) 
+ L' Etoile, who cannot be ſuſpected of partiality when he ſpeaks well 
of the pope and the catholics, confirms whatever M. de Sully has ſaid in 
different parts of theſe Memoirs in praiſe of Clement VIII. * A pacific 
« pope, ſays he, and, a good Frenchman : even the proteſtants did not 
et hate him, he having always treated them. with great gentleneſs, beyond 
& any of his predeceſſors, even ſo far as to grant them paſſports to go and 


6 come freely to and from Rome, which was never done before by any 


5. EF ö | Wk 


fourth of March this year. The news of his death 
was brought to France by a courier, whom my brother 
diſpatched to the king then at Chantilly, and by letters 


: from the French cardinals whom Henry had ſent to 


Rome the year before, and who were followed by car- 


dinal Du-Perron, the end of the ſame year. 


THERE having always been a great intimacy be- 
tween this cardinal and myſelf, we correſponded by let- 
ters regularly, during the whole time that he continued 


on the other ſide of the Alps: he gave me notice of 


his arrival at Rome, in a letter dated the 28th of De- 
cember, 1604, and wrote me another the 6th of Fe- 
bruary following. If he is to be believed, I had gained 
the friendſhip of the whole Roman conſiſtory, who 
could not help praiſing my conduct towards the clergy, 
and in every thing that concerned the affairs of the 
church. In cardinal Bufalo particularly, ever ſince the 


| treaty we had managed together, I had a zealous pane- 
gyriſt at Rome; after his departure from Paris, I had 


written him a long letter, which he ſhewed to every. 
body, as valuing himſelf upon the ſentiments he knew 
1 entertained of him: I ſhall not repeat here thoſe 
praiſes, too flattering to my vanity, with which this let- 
ter of Du-Perron's was filled; thofe I have mentioned 
were introduced with no other deſign, but to ſhew (what 
e | I thank 


« pope. When he died, and long before his death, he was nothing but 
«© a maſs of corruption, having totally loſt the uſe both of his limbs and 
«© underſtanding; even his hands being putrifed and burſt, inſomuch 
te that when any one came to kiſs bis feet, which ſtunk as much as the 
“ reft of his body, they were obliged to hold up his hands, io enable him 
« to give the benediction.“ Journal of the reign of Henry IV. 

Peter Matthieu ſpeaks of him with the higheſt praiſe, vol. II. b. iii, 
p. 328, and book iii. p. 696, as all the reſt of our beſt writers alſo do, 
who find no fault with him, but for his being a little too much attached to 


his family. It was ſaid of him, Clement VIII. was a good man, a gocd | 


prelate, and a good prince; in oppoſition to his three predeceſſors, Pius V. 
Sixtus V. and Gregory XIII. the firſt of whom was ſaid to be only a 
good pre late, the ſecond only a good prince, and the third a good prelate 
and a good prince. Amelot de La- Houſſaye, note 3, on the 341th of 


cardinal D'Oſſat's letters. 
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I thank heaven for) that 1 10mn never tainted with that 
bitter and furious zeal, which the difference of religion 
inſpires. The change of mine was the ſubject of fre- 
quent converſations between the cardinals and Du-Per- 
ron, who all wiſhed for it with equal ardour; cardinal 
Aldobrandin often declared that he never ſaid maſs 
without remembering me ; the pope expreſſed himſelf 
almoſt in the ſame terms to Du-Perron, when he was 
conducted to audience, by my brother: he had a long 
converſation with him concerning me, and particularly 
upon the means of working (what, in the language of 
Rome, was called) my converſion : it is indeed an ex- 
traordinary thing, that a miniſter cannot from his own 
countrymen obtain the ſame juſtice, which toreigners, 
who ſurely have no leſs reaſon to hate him, are capa- 
ble of rendering to the diſintereſtedneſs of his conduct, 
and the rectitude of his intentions. Du-Perron con- 
cluded his letter with telling me, that he, no leſs ear- 
neſtly than the other cardinals, wiſhed to ſee me com- 
Pletely united to perſons who eſteemed and loved me ſo 
much, ſince I had not (theſe are his words) © more 
66 friends at Geneva than at Rome.” 

Mr gratitude was equally engaged by the teſtimony 
he bore in favour of my brother, aſſuring me, that he 
had gained ſo ſtrongly upon the affections of the Ita- 
lians, that no Frenchman had, for an hundred years 
paſt, acquired an equal reputation in Italy +: he ac- 
knowledged himſelf highly obliged to my brother, for 
his politeneſs, in coming with an honourable train of 
the French and Roman nobility, to meet him 1 nine 
leagues from Rome. ge: 

Tux king had, in an eſpecial manner, recom- 
mended it to the French cardinals, to have ſtrict at- 
tention to the intereſt of the nation, in the approach- 

ing 


This commendation ſeems not at all extravagant. P. Matthieu, 
1 of the ſervices the count of Bethune did the king at Rome, 
calls him a man of great abilities for that court, vol, II. b. iii, p. 681. 

Siri every where ſpeaks of him in the ſame manner. 
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ing election of a Pope 1; and this injunction was 
again repeated to them, when he was informed by the 
arrival of another courier from Rome, on the 28th of 
March, that, according to all appearances, there would 
be high debates in the conclave, on account of the 

eat number of candidates, each of whom indeed was 
worthy the pontificate. However, theſe difficulties were 


ſo ſoon removed, that, on Friday the 1ſt of April, which 
was two days after the arrival of this courier, the holy 


ſee was filled by the cardinal de Medicis, otherwiſe cal- 
led the cardinal of Florence, who took the name of 
Leo the eleventh. The choice falling upon a man re- 


lated to the queen, and of the ſame name with her, 


was a certain teſtimony that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
well ſerved by the Italian nation 8. 


THe king, when the news came to Nei gave pub- 


lic demonſtrations of his joy, which he was deſirous 
ſhould be as general as it was ſincere. He wrote to me 
not to ſpare his ordnance, and to ſend orders to my go- 
vernment, and to every other part of the kingdom, to 
follow the example! ſhould ſet them in Paris. Meſſieurs 
the biſhop and governor of Paris, the preſident Bellievre, 


and the king's counſellors of parliament, the other bi- 


ſhops, and all perſons in a public character, received 
orders to have Te Deum ſung, and fire-works played 
off, in every place under their juriſdiction. It may be 


truly ſaid, that never had the advancement of any per- 


ſon to the papal dignity been celebrated with greater 


| magnificence : however, this could not prolong a mo- 
ment the duration of Leo's pontificate, who lived but 


a few days afterwards, and probably was dead at the 
| ' very 


See the particulars of the two ſubſequent conclaves in Matthieu, 
ibid. 698, and other hiſtorians. 
9 The making Leo XI. Pope,” fays Du-Pleſſis-Mornay, ſpight- 


fully, “ coft the king 1 crowns,” Life of M. Du-Pleſſis-Mornay, 
b. ii. p. 305, 
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very time when theſe honours - were paying him in 


France . | 


His majeſty was in ſome 3 comforted for the 
loſs of this Pope, by the perſon whom the conclave 
choſe for his ſucceſſor; this was Paul V. formerly car- 
dinal Borgeſe : : two things concurred to his election, 
which made it highly agreeable to his majeſty, the fa- 
vour the French nation ſhewed him by her cardinals, 
and his own perſonal merit, which rendered him worthy 
of that diſtinction, and which they hoped to ſee re- 
warded by a happy. pontificate. Two cardinals thus 
ſucceſſively placed by his moſt Chriſtian majeſty on the 
papal throne, left Europe no room to doubt of the high 
eſteem he was in with the Italians: the king was ſenſi- 
ble of it himſelf, and the extreme ſatisfaction it gave 
him was ſufficiently ſeen by the orders he iſſued imme 
diately after receiving the news of the new pontiff's 
advancement (which was on the 25th of May) to cele- 
brate it with the ſame rejoicings as Leo the XI's 
had been, except only, that no fireworks were played 
off; the reaſon his majeſty gave for this omiſſion, to 
tho who might poſſibly be offended at it, was, that 
this piece of reſpect had been paid to the cardinal of 
Florence as an ally of the royal family: as to the reſt, 
all was performed with the ſame ſplendor, and the king 
himſelf was preſent at the Te Deum, which he ordered 
to be ſung at Fontainebleau. I received on this occa= |} 
ſion three letters from his majeſty of the ſame date, 
which were merely ceremonial upon my different offi- 
ces, and as a perſon in a public character; he likewiſe 
addreſſed to the chancellor, Sillery, and to mie, a diſ- 
courſe, in which he gave a relation in form of what 
had juſt paſſed in the conclave. 
Pavur. V. did not diſappoint the hopes that were 


conceived of his e : the Roman council 
tons ſeemed 


5 He was W ill on the 17th of April, on his return from the 
roceſſion to S. John de Lateran, which is made on the new Foe s ta- 


kin poſſeſſion of his dignity, and died the 1 
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| ſeemed to purſue exactly the ſame meaſures they had 


what cardinal Bufalo (from whom this advice certainly 


My brother, in a letter he wrote to me at that time, 


gations I was under to this cardinal, or repay with too 


received detained him, and he did not return till ſeveral 


8 timidity, reſerve, and perhaps coolneſs, which he had 


to him. The pope continued to pay him the higheſt 


ed, and treated with the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks 
of reſpect, in all the cities of his dominions thro 
which he paſſed. All this I advance with fo much 
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done under Clement VIII. Nothing was preſcribed to 
Barberini, who was ſent into France in the quality of 
nuncio, beyond what had been done to cardinal Bufalo; 
and he was ordered by cardinal Aldobrandini, and by 
his holineſs likewiſe, to addreſs himſelf only to me, 
in whatever affair he had to ſolicit. I know not 


came) could have ſaid to my advantage, in preference 
to ſo many other perſons, who carried, even to ſervi- 
lity, their reſpe& and attachment to the holy Ice. 


told me, I could not too highly acknowledge the obli- 


much warmth of lac the regard and eſteem he ' 
expreſſed for me. 

ITIs letter of Bethune's is dated Novembir the 
12th; for he was ſtill at Rome, although he had de- 
pended upon returning to France immediately after the 
pope's inſtallation ; but ſome new orders which he had 


days after the date of this letter. His holineſs ſo much 
regretted his being recalled, that he would have wrote 
to the king, to entreat he would continue him his am- 
baſlador at Rome, if my-brother had not prevented 
him. He had entirely got rid of that appearance of 


ſhewn at the beginning of his negotiation ; and as ſoon 
as he was accuſtomed to the buſineſs tranſacted at the 
Roman court, had changed it into a wiſe and prudent 
confidence, from whence he drew all the ſucceſs he 
could hope for, in thoſe affairs which were intruſted 


honours, and gave orders, that he ſhould be receiv- 
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| Toned in the tower of Nonne. 


| ſtance here. 
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the more freedom and ſecurity, although upon the 
faith of cardinal Du-Perron my friend, who thought 


himſelf obliged to write to me upon my brother's depar- 


ture, as this cardinal gave the ſame account to the king, 
and repreſented to him that no one was better qualified 
than Bethune, for a place in the council for foreign 
affairs, in what regarded Italy; as he had a full and 


perfect knowledge of all that related to that country f. 


In this letter Du-Perron thanked me, for Wang p- 
ported him with his majeſty, againſt thoſe who had 
endeavoured to diſappoint him in his expectations of 
the poſt of great almoner, which had lately been pro- 
miſed to him; as alſo for ſome trifling ſervices his bro- 
ther had 1 from me: he added an article relating | 
to La-Fin. This man, who has been mentioned in 
marechal Biron's proceſs, had, by an effe& of his natu- 
ral levity of temper, left France, and embraced, the 
proteſtant religion. The king, who obſerved him heed- 
fully, as he did all who had once given room for ſuſ- 
picion, cauſed him to be ſtopped in Italy, and impri- 
La-Fin applied to car- 
dinal Du-Perron, who had formerly been his friend, to 
procure him the favour of being carried into France and 
tried there, if it appeared that there was any juſt grounds 


for complaint againſt him, or if not, that he ſhould be 


ſet at liberty; and Pu- Perron intreated my intereſt with 
the king, in favour of La-Fin's requeſt. 

TE letter which, of all that I received from the 
other ſide of the Alps, deſerves moſt notice, is that 


the pope took the trouble to write to me, and of 2 


which, being very long, I ſhall only give the ſub- 
As in appearance the pope wrote to 
2; | | N me 


4 Cardinal D'Oſſat himſelf, though, according to all appearances, far 
from being ſatisfied with M. de Sully's behaviour in regard to him, ſpeaks 
in the moſt adyantageous terms of that ambaſſador, in his letter to the 
king, of the 10th of December, 1601, in that to M. de W of 


| the 2d of December; 1602, and ſome mat 


j 


„ UL a8 


ing, in the higheſt terms, his conduct, his piety, and 


a thouſand motives to perſuade me to change my reli- 
gion; he aſſured me, that if he was not with-held by 
the ſtation he filled, he would, without heſitation, 
come into France, and labour himſelf to convert me: 
he propoſed to my imitation the examples of the an- 


told I had a great veneration : to theſe he added the 
examples of the firſt ſaints, and moſt iſſuſtrious kings of 


France; which naturally introduced the eulogium of 
the preſent king, and afterwards that of Clement VIII. 
- on account of the ſervices I had rendered this pope, 
0 for which he thanked me with great warmth of 
d affection, as well as for all the good offices which the 
Is apoſtolical legates and nuncios of his predeceſſors and 
)e his own had received from me. 'This brief, which 
ch was every where filled with pathetic exhortations to 
change my religion, concluded with the moſt ardent 

le prayers for that event. | 
at I ANSWERED this obliging letter with all the re- 
of FF fpea and deference it deſerved, without ſaying any 
b- | thing upon the article of my change of religion: I 
to | was ſatisfied with praiſing the virtues and great 
ne | qualities of his holineſs,” with aſſuring him of my 
profound reſpe& for his perſon, my readineſs to ſerve 
oj him, and ardent deſire to be uſeful to him: my 
tbe | whole letter was filled with the moſt grateful acknow- 
„ of ledgments for the ſentiments he profeſſed for me, 


and the moſt earneſt wiſhes for his proſpetity ; and, 
"RE without 


me on the ſubje& of my brother, he began with praiſ- 


his behaviour, full of reſpe& and deference for all the 
cardinals, and himſelf, before he was advanced to the 
pontificate. From this his holineſs paſſed to the re- 
gret he felt that the obſtacles I raiſed to my conver- 
ſion, hindered him from reſigning himſelf as openly as 
he would otherwiſe have done to the friendſhip he 
had for me. His piety and his zeal furniſhed him with 


tient counts of Flanders, my anceſtors, particularly 
that of Saint-Alpin de Bethune, for whom he had been 
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without affecting my religion, 1 forgot no inſtance of 
reſpect due to the character of a overeign prince, and 
to that in particular which.a whole church gives to the 
- Pope ; and therefore did not ſcruple to make uſe. of the 
expreſſion of kiſſing his feet; which doubtleſs would 
have diſpleaſed my brethren the proteſtants. Paul V. 
upon receiving this letter, ſaid publicly, that it gave him 
more pleaſure than any thing which had happened du- 
ring his pontificate: he read it twice over ſucceſſively, 

ſaying each time, that I had done him too much ho- 
nour: he laviſhed many encomiums upon the ſtyle and 
turn of expreſſion, and ſaid, that my praiſes of him 
had robbed him of ſome of thoſe he had deſigned to 
give me. He was eager. to thank me by a ſecond brief, 
if Du-Perron himſelf had not oppoſed an, exceſs of 
kindneſs, which might haye produced ſome i inconveni- 
ence to me. This cardinal was witneſs of the pope's 
exclamations i in favour of me; for my letter being writ- 
ten in French, he was ſent. for by his holineſs to inter- 
pret it. Du-Perron ſtill, continued to reſide in Rome, 
which drew him into very conſiderable expences: he 
obſerved to me, that, in the ſpace of one year only, he 
had laid out above twenty thouſand crowns, in the ex- 
pences of his journies, his entry, the conclave, furni- 
ture, and habits for himſelf and his houſhold ; all which 
had reduced him to ſuch neceſſity, that he intreated me 
to oblige the farmers of, his abbey of Lire to pay him, 
they having refuſed. to make their uſual remittances, 
under pretence of an arret of council relating to the 
claims he had upon certain woods. 

ALL the reſt of Italy began to entertain the ſune. 
fayourable diſpoſitions for France as: the holy ſee, ex- 
cept the duke of Savoy, who was ſtill influenced by 
the Spaniſh policy, as may be conceived by the new 
intrigues, carried on this year for the duke's intereſt 
. a man named Chevalier. With regard to Spain, 

r 


ance till continued upon its former footing with 
| her; 
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her; they were at peace indeed, but that peace cloud- 


ed with diſguſts, and embittered by reciprocal com- 


PRE. ca. a EIS 
Tux negotiations which had commenced between 


S& 6 


replied, that Spinola, 


＋ 
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to pay his reſpects to his majeſty; and that I was per- 
ſuaded he would talk to him only of general things, 
though perhaps he wiſhed to have it otherwiſe believed 
in Flanders: : orgy it fell out Juſt a as 1 had 1 ima- 
gined. 

Seiner! divided is army into two. FL Fo ; he 
gave the command of one to count de Buquay +, with 
orders to paſs the Rhine with it between Cologne and 
Bonne, where he afterwards threw up intrenchments 
to hinder other troops from attempting this paſs. 
Whatever was the deſign of the Spaniards by this 
work, it ought to have rouſed the German princes 
from their lethargy. The other bod Spinola had 

led towards Friefland, where the allied. army follow - 
ed him a long time. The report which was ſpread 
in July of this general's death, was no better founded 
than that of his being beaten, which prevailed ſome 
time afterwards. It was foreſeen that he had a de- 
ſign upon Linghen, although this was a very ſtrong 
place ; and accordingly he marched. thither and in- 
veſted it. By means of a mole which. was cut by 

prince Mavrice, Spinola was himſelf beſieged in his 
quarters, and his trenches laid under water; ſo that it 
was believed he would be obliged to abandon his en- 
terprize ; in which caſe it might be expected, that the 
prince would beſiege and carry the fort Patience. Vet, 
notwithſtanding this, Linghen ſurrendered in Septem- 
ber, which was all that was done this campaign. Spi- 
nola was, on the 24th of September, ſtill before the 
place he had taken, and had carried his views no farther 
than to put himſelf out of a condition to be attacked. 
The troops of both parties were greatly diminiſhed ; 
prince Maurice, on his ſide, threw ſuccours into Co- 
voerden and Breton, which covered and ſecured Frieſ- 
land. Du-Terrail, in the mean time, at the head of 
ſome ſupplies ſent him by Spinola, attacked and ſurpriſed 
Bergen- op-zoom, but he was repulſed with pos 
rn 


+ Charles de Longueval, count of Buquay. 
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Tris man was a French officer, and one of the 
ſeditious cabal; he thought proper to retire to Ant- 
werp, and offered his ſervice to the archdukes. His 
majeſty was not ſo much offended with this procedure, 
although he had promiſed him, in a letter he wrote 
expreſsly for that purpoſe, that he would do nothing 
contrary to his duty, as he was for his having corrupt- 
ed Dunnes, the younger Nangis, and Chef-boutonne, 
who it was reported were preparing to go thither with 
a whole company. A footman belonging to Du- Ter- 
rail was arreſted in Auvergne, whither he had brought 
ſome packets, but all of little conſequence. He en- 
deavoured to prevail upon his wife to come. to him 
in Antwerp, by highly extolling the friendſhip and 
civility he received there. The ſame example had 
been ſet by Saint-Denis-Mailloc, and ſome other gen- 
tlemen, who had offered their ſervice to the arch- 
dukes; in which they certainly neither acted like good 


Politicians, nor dutiful ſubjeQs. 


TH1s was but one of the leaſt cauſes of complaint. 
which Henry had againſt Spain. The ſupport which that. 
crown gave to the French mutineers ; the part ſhe had 
in their meetings at Limoſin and Perigerd; the enter- 
priſes which, in concert with them, ſhe meditated upon 
the towns and coaſts of Provence; were grievances of a. 
higher nature: and, all well weighed together, his ma- 
jeſty was of opinion, that he ought to ſpare himſelf the 
trouble of making them uſeleſs reproaches, or of doing. 
himſelf juſtice by ſuch means as would have given the 
Spaniards reaſon to reproach him in their turn : he 
was even more ſolicitous about the ſtrict obſervation of 
the laſt agreements: he had made with them on trade, 
than, after ſuch a conduct, they could have expect- 


ed. Captain Yvon Baudelonis brought a Spaniſh 


veſſel into Rochelle, which the commander alledged 
was Dutch, and belonged to the prince of Orange: 


the Rochellers thought it their duty to acquaint the 


king 
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king with it, who, in his anſwer, praiſed their con- 
duct, quoted to them the article of the treaty on that 


ſubject, which was in expreſs words, and cauſed the 
ſame ſatisfaction to be given to Spain which her am- 


baſſadors could have demanded. 


e Suncit" of Maltrid, ' Rnopyling bitwetn' their - 
natural haughtineſs on one ſide, and a conſciouſneſs of 
their own weakneſs and the need they had of our aſſiſt- 


ance on the other, knew not in what manner to behave 
to us: the ſame ſpirit actuated them in all their pro- 
ceedings, and made them, at one time, endeavour to 
diſunite us from the ſtates; at another, complain vehe- 
mently, that under pacific appearance, with reſpect to 
them, we acted as their real enemies. They after- 


wards affected a ftri& correſpondence with England: 
but none of their artifices ſucceeded. The king, ſecure 


in the ſecret knowledge of his own ſtrength, deſpifed 
their threats; and myſelf in particular was too well 
acquainted with the diſpoſition of the king of England, 


to believe that he would ever do more for them than he” 


could be prevailed upon to do for us. 
 _Taxr were, beſides, upon ſuch ill terms with his 


Britannic majeſty, that it was not poſſible for them long 


to ſave theſe appearances; for as they never ſtaid a con- 
ſiderable time in any country, without giving proofs of 
that ſpirit of cabal which they exerciſed throughout all 
Europe, James had notice of ſome of their ſecret prac- 
tices in his dominions, which inflamed him with rage 
againſt them. Indeed there needed no leſs than ſuch a 
diſcovery to recal this prince to his firſt engagements 
with me, which had ſuffered ſome injury during the fol- 
lowing years, by that fatal prejudice in favour of pacific 


meaſures which I have already mentioned, or rather by 


à real timidity. Beaumont, whoſe embaſly was at its 
cloſe, was ſurpriſed to find James reſume this ſub- 
ject himſelf, and talk to him in terms very different 


from thoſe he commonly made aſe of. He gave him 


letters 
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letters for Hen: and for me, and Hkewirs a verbal 


charg ze, that when he rendered an account of his nego- 


tiation to the King of France, he ſhould inſiſt particu- 
larly upon that article which regarded the ſucceſſion to 


the empire, which was what he dwelt upon moſt in 


his letter to Henry : he exhorted him to join from that 
moment with him in endeavours to reſtore to the elec- 


tors, before the death' of the preſent emperor, the free- 


dom of election, with all their other rights ; z and effec- 
tually to exclude the fon, brother, or moſt diſtant. 


kinſman of his Imperial majeſty, from a poſſibility of 


gaining the empire, by preventing any one of them 
from being named king of the Romans. And, laſtly, 
to have it decreed, that the perſon, whoever he might 


be, that was to ſucceed the Emperor, ſhould renounce 


all 8 ons to the kingdom of Bohemia. 
| EAUMONT, when at his return to Paris, he ex-- 


ecuted the commiſſion given him by his Britannic ma- 


jeſty, told the King that he had a letter from this prince 
for me, which, as ] was then at Chitelleraut, his majeſty 
opened. He was deſirous of trying if this new policy 
would find any favourers at court; and for that pur- 
poſe he communicated this ſcheme of king James 
with regard to the Empire to two or three of his mi- 
niſters, but with ſome reſerve, and by way of con- 
ſulting them upon it, taking care not to give them any 
hint of his great deſigns. On this occaſion Henry 
found no flatterers: there was not one of them who 
did not give a proof that he was capable of oppoſing 
a ſcheme which appeared to him unreaſonable and un- 
juſt. Henry ſtopped there, and waited for my return, 
to examine it more cloſely with me. But as this con- 
verfation turned upon many. particulars; which appear- 
ed of ſuch conſequence to his majeſty, that he made 
me ſwear fiot to'difcover it to any n Wuate verd. 
that oath aber me now to filence . 
Hens, 


® Ido not knowl Cheer the uncertainty- wherein this. prince for 
| Ls | ſome . 
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him of it: he indeed appeared much Pleaſed with it, 
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HENRY, when he gave me my. 8 from king 


James, read it to me himſelf: his Britannic majeſty 


there informed me of the propoſal which he had en- 
joined Beaumont to make to the king, and repre- 
ſented to me the intereſt T had in ſupporting it, in a 
manner which, though general, had nevertheleſs ſo 
direct a view to the reflections I had made to him, on 
this ſubject, that I could not doubt but he would, 
from time to time, be more convinced of the reaſon- 
ableneſs and utility of that plan of policy I had ſketch- 


ed out to him. I ſhall not repeat the aſſurances of 
friendſhip and eſteem with which this letter was 


filled. Beaumont was commiſſioned to make me 
many more in his name : neither was he forgot. 


Ring James beſtowed ſo. many praiſes upon his per- 


Tonal merit, and his ſkill in buſi neſs, as raiſed him 
highly. in. Henry's eſteem. If this prince had been 
Nil ignorant of the confidence his Britannic majeſty 
placed in me, his letter was ſufficient to convince 


and 


ſome time remained, was not at leaft a part of this ſecret + whether he 
ought not to get himſelf declared emperor ; he even thought it neceſſarx 
to ſubmit this defign to the examination of his three miniſters, whom he 
called together to give their opinions on it; as appears from the-8474th 
vol. of the MSS. in the king's library, where their deliberations on this 
matter are related at large. It is remarkable, that thoſe three, ſcarcely 
in any one inſtance, happened to be of the ſame ſentiments : in the pre- 
ſent caſe, one adviſed him to get himſelf elected Emperor; the ſecond 
diſſuaded bim from it; and the third (more favourable to the houſe of 
Auſtria) would have perſuaded him to act in favour of the archduke Mat- 
tbias. c The king, adds the author, who had attentively liſtened to this 
<« laſt, roſe up, and opening the u ine ow to let in the freſh air, raiſed his 
i eyes and hands towards heaven, and ſaid aloud, May it pleaſe God to 
« form and create in my heart the reſolves I ovght to take on what you. 
© have ſaid, and men ſhall execute them; Adieu, gentlemen, I muſt take 
cc a walk. Thus ended this conference.” Thavgh this project did not 
abſolutely claſh with his grand deſign, there is nevertheleſs a reaſonable 
foundation for doub ing whether he actually ever formed it: it is highly 
probable the whole was only a feint, concerted between-him and the duke 
of Sully, to put his council on a wrong ſcent in regard to the great arma- | 
ments he was making: the count of Beaumont, his ambaſſador at Lon- 
don, accorcing to Siri, Ibid, 3 * inſpire him * this 
potion, | | | | 
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and commanded me to cultivate his friendſhip care- 
fully ; ; a command which I received with great chear- N 
fulneſs. — 
Wk have now ſeen the Polten ſtate of almoſt all 
Europe except Germany; there are perhaps ſome ob- 
ſervations ſtill to be made upon the ſeveral Germanic f 
cantons; but that little which is neceſſary to be known. | 
with reſpect to our affairs, will mix itſelf impercepti- ö 
bly with what I have to ſay of the ſeditious cabal in f 
France. This article will lead us into ſufficient length, 5 
as it was the occaſion of my journey into Poitou this A 
year, and of his majeſty's to Limoſin; which took up- f 
four of the fineſt months of the ſeaſon. | 
THE reader has doubtleſs, ere this, refle&ed upon: | 
the extravagance of an aſſociation, compoſed indiffer- | 
ently of Roman catholics and proteſtants ; the Roman 
catholics, Spaniards, and the proteſtants, French. A 
party acting upon intereſts ſo oppoſite, that nothing 
but continual violence could conciliate them; a body 
of which the duke of Bouillon was the head, and Spain. 
the ſoul. In this flight view it appears fo. ſingular. 
and monſtrous, that the reader cannot apprehend any 
dangerous conſequences from a confederacy ſo ill ſort- 
ed. I indeed had always the ſame opinion of it: but. 
as all factions which include repeated acts of diſobedi : 
ence againſt the ſovereign cannot but be very prejudicial 
to the ſtate, even ſuppoſing that they are diſappointed 
in their principal aim, yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
that good policy requires we ſhould make uſe of every 
method to hinder them from forming, or when form- 
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ed to ruin them: the rebels were in this caſe; they = 
had neither prudence in their reſolutions, nor much — | 
appearance that they would ever produce any worthy to | 
be feared. However, as it was not fit to ſuffer ſuch 14 


attempts to be made with impunity, his majeſty ne- 
glected none of the informations he received, and which 
this year were. more numerous than ever. Murat, 

* heutenant-- 
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lieutenant-general of Riom, wrote to me the beginning 
of March, that he had very lately been informed of 
ſome important particulars ; for the truth of which, al- 
though he could not anſwer, yet he thought himſelf 
obliged to communicate them to me; and that I might 
be better able to judge of them, the ſame perſon from 
whom he received them was the bearer of his letter. 

As ſoon as I began to examine this man, I perceiv- 
ed, from the firſt queſtions I aſked him, that his diſ- 
poſition would involve ſo many perſons of the higheſt 

quality at court, that without going any farther, I 

judged it of confequence enough to require that his 
majeſty ſhould be preferit at his examination. The 
king was then at Saint-Germain ; I wrote to him, and, 
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had been a domeſtic of Calvairac *, in whoſe houſe 
he might indeed have heard ſome converſation on theſe 
ſubjeQs: but why advance as certain, what had been 
there propoſed as merely poſſible ? He had received 
ſome bad uſage from his maſter, and doubtleſs the de- 
ſire of revenge ſtimulated him to this proceeding : what 
cannot that motive do, joined to the hope of gain! 
which it was well known was ſo much the greater, as 
the depoſitions which were made, appeared of more 
conſequence to his majeſty. There needed not ſo ma- 


ny conſiderations to induce him to aggravate matters 


beyond the truth. 
I cAN, with much more certainty, relate what paſſ- 
ed in the ſynods and other particular aſſemblies, which 
were held by the proteſtants in Poitou, Saintonge, An- 
goumois, and the neighbouring provinces. In theſe 
aſſemblies, a ſpirit of revolt and mutiny always prevail- 
ed: among other very bold propoſals, it bet by a plu- 
rality of voices, that his majeſty's permiſſion ſhould be 
aſked to call a general aſſembly of the proteſtants, with- 
out explaining to him the motive of this requeſt, or the 


ſubje& to be treated in the aſſembly. The king, to 


whom their petition was aQually preſented, did not re- 
fuſe to comply with it, but declared (as he had a right 
to do) that he would preſcribe to them the place, the 
matter, and form of this allembly, and ſend thither 2 
perſon to repreſent himſelf +: Chatelleraut was the place 
he appointed, and myſelf the perſon who was to appear 
there, with a commiſſion, to take care of his majeſty's 
intereſt. The proteſtants, thoſe I mean who fomented 
the ſeditions in this body, would rather, I believe, have 
had their requeſt denied, than granted upon ſuch con- 
ditions ; they alledged, that, if I joined the title of the 
king? $ ne to the quality of governor of the 

province 


John de Sudrie, barb of Came, a ann of the province 
of Querci. 


y Life of Du-Plefſis-Mornay, b. II. 
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this time, my brethren expected leſs favour from me 
than the moſt abhorred papiſt. 


THE method which the rebels had recourſe "ing was 
to preſent another petition to his majeſty, ſigned by two 


or three hundred perſons at leaſt; in which they de- 
clared, that, upon more mature deliberation, they found 
it neceſſary to entreat he would defer calling this aſſem- 
bly. As ſoon as Henry was informed of this diſpoſiti- 
on of the proteſtants, he had expected to receive ano- 


ther petition from them, and, in a letter which he 
wrote to me from Fontainebleau, dated March the 3oth, 
he deſired I would adviſe him what to do upon this oc- 


caſion: I had received the ſame information as his ma- 
jeſty, and uſed my utmoſt endeavours to diſcover the 
true ſtate of things; for which purpoſe, the journey I 


had taken the preceding year into Poitou was of great 
ſerxice to me: however, nothing appeared to me very 
poſitive, except that three or four of- the moſt ſe- 
ditious amongſt them had endeavoured to raiſe ſome diſ- 


turbance; but with ſo little ſucceſs, that the fires they 
had kindled evaporated in ſmoke. I may venture to 
affirm, that my letters and diſcourſe to the leaſt preju- 
diced perſons in the party, with my ſolicitude in other 
reſpects, had greatly contributed to reduce matters to 


this point. This it was, upon which the advice and: 


the anſwer the king demanded of me turned.. 


IT is certain at leaſt that his majeſty never heard' 


more of this ſecond petition which had made ſo much 
noiſe, and by that he was able to gueſs the nature of 


all thoſe other reports: but he ſtill continued to re- 
ceive, in the beginning of April, ſo many new informa- 


tions, and thoſe-of ſuch conſequence, and in appearance 


fo well founded, that he ſuffered himſelf to be driven 


along with the torrent. It was reported, and that even 
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: province in-which this aſſembly was to be held, nothing 
could ſhield them againſt the authority I ſhould not fail 
to arrogate to myſelf, It may be.imagined that, at 


by 
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by the firſt preſident of Toulouſe, and many other per- 
ſons in Guienne, that the proteſtants, both in that pro- 
vince and in Languedoc, had uttered many diſreſpect- 
ful ſpeeches againſt his majeſty: they added, that theſe 
people had reſolved to ſend a deputation, to prevail up- 

on him to recal his grant for holding the aſſembly at 
Chatelleraut. In another letter, dated April 7, Henry 
ordered me to come to him the day after Eaſter, to aſſiſt 
him in taking a reſolution upon theſe new letters, and 
to be preſent at the reception of the proteſtant deputies; 

and laſtly, to explain to them his intentions in ſuch a 
manner, as became his majeſty to uſe with ſubjects who, 
in ſome meaſure, preſumed to give laws to their ſove- 


reign. It is certain, that although this prince had been. 
willing to: take the trouble of doing this himſelf, he was 


not in a condition; for during this whole month, he 
was afflicted with frequent returns of the gout, hich 
had obliged him to have recourſe to a remedy that never 
failed: this was a proper regimen, which he obſerved. 
with great ſtrictneſs during part of the month of May. 
Of all his council, he had no one about his perſon but 
Sillery, and him his maJefy did.not think fit for ſuch a, 
commiſſion... _ 

ALL theſe. Fe e 1 relate from Henry? s letter, 


which he concluded with telling me, that he would per- 


mit me to return to Paris as ſoon as this affair was ter- 
minated. In my anſwer, which I wrote to this prince, 
while I attended his orders for my departure, I repre-. 
ſented to him two things, to which, in my opinion, no, 
reply could be made; and theſe were, that if his maje- 
ſty would not believe, what however was abſolutely cer- 
tain, that all thoſe informations which were given him,, 
either with great myſtery or great noiſe, were nothin 

bnt the murmurs of ſome perſons hired expreſsly for that 
purpoſe in the provinces, he was then much to blame 
to ſuffer his peace to be thus diſturbed, when it was in 
bis own power to, reduce theſe. rebels to ſilence. It was 


upon, 


N 
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upon theſe tranſactions, that my enemies ſuggeſted thoſe 
ſuſpicions of me to his majeſty, which produced that diſ- 
{ I have given an account of in the former book : and 
it may be eaſily imagined, that while that diſguſt: conti- 
nued, he had no inclination to chuſe me either for his 
| confidant or his agent with the proteſtants. My return 
to favour happened in the manner I have already re- 
lated: he told me, that he could not give a more con- 
vincing proof of his being perfectly cured of all his ſuſ- 
picions, than by confirming me in the employment he 
had at firſt deſtined for me. I intreated this prince to 
ſend any other perſon rather than me to Chitelleraut, 
inveſted with his authority, becauſe E was apprehenſive 
of affording, without deligning | it, ſome new matter for 
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calumny: but Henry reaſoned in a quite different man- 1 

ner; he believed, that, after what had paſſed, he owed : 

| to himſelf, to me, and to my accuſers, ſuch an incon- ˖ 

| teſtable proof of his good opinion of me, as the ſhewing j 

me to the public in à poſt, wherein the ſacrifice he ex- [ 

| pected I ſhould make him of my neareſt intereſts, would [ 

| Afet my innocence in the cleareſt point of view, and ſi- [ 

| lence all malice and detraction; and added graciouſly, 2 
1 that my enemies themſelves had juſt put him upon his 

ll. 4 rd againſt their inſinuations, therefore I had nothing 0 

Il; to fear. Then, after twice embracing me, with all his 7 

Il. uſual expreſſions of tenderneſs, he ordered me to re- te 

1. turn to Paris, to put all affairs in ſuch order, that they | e 

i | might receive no prejudice from my abſence ; to draw tt 

If. | up memorials of all thoſe which related to my commiſ- of 

| ſion ; and to compoſe myſelf the inſtructions which 1 fo 

1 was to receive in writing from his hand, And with the 5 on 

| 7 conſent of his council. 

Tux king, in the mean time, went to paſs part of 

June at Saint-Germain. In the beginning of this wy 

month, a defluxion of buümours fell upon his foot“, My. 

Which "« f 

I vent to the arſenal,” en Henry IV. Healing of one of his | 4 


fits of the gout, & with my wife; M. de * ſaid to me, Sire, on 
ce ve 
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which he hoped to diſperſe by the exerciſe of hunting, 
taking the precaution to have his boot cut open upon 


the part affected: while this fit laſted, he was not able 


to apply to any buſineſs, although, as he wrote me word, 
the eee of one half of his kingdom ſhould de- 
pend upon it. When his diſorder was abated, he re- 
turned to Paris, where he prepared for his journey to 
Monceaux, after giving all the neceſſary orders for my 
departure. „ | 

pur down on paper, all the queſtions I deſired to 
be reſolved, with regard to the ſeveral parts of my func- 
tion as repreſentative of the king; the anſwers to which 
were to make up the ground of the inſtructions upon 
which J had juſt agreed with his majeſty. This paper 
J ſent to Villeroi and Freſne, who returned it with an- 


ſwers to each queſtion, adding, that if I found them ſa- 


tisfactory, I might reduce them to ſuch a form as I 
judged proper. I was reſolved to have two of theſe pa- 
pers, one more general, and the other in the form of a 
particular memorial, joined to the former : theſe two 


papers regulated the manner in which I was to ſpeak and 


act with the proteſtants, as I am going to ſhew. 
UroN the firſt view, the occaſion of the aſſembly at 
Chatelleraut, did not appear of ſuch importance as it 


really was, either with reſpect to the king or the pro- 
teſtant body, being granted for no other purpoſe but to 


examine the deputies ſent by this body to his majeſty, 
the term of whoſe offices was expired, and to appoint 


others to ſucceed them, an affair which did not require 


ſo ſolemn an aſſembly as this was likely to be. But, up- 
on a cloſer examination, we ſhall find, that the real aim 


3 


% have money and never ſet it: which really is true enough; for Iam 
« ſatisfied with knowing I have money, without amuſing myfelf with the 
te pleaſure of looking at it, We went together to the Baſtile, and he 
'* ſhewed us what was doing there: I aſſure you, at that inftant I was at- 
*© tacked by the gout, which brought to my mind the proverb, Thoſe whe. 
*-have the gout, have riches.” Matthieu, vol. II. b. iii, p. 613. 
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of ſome. of the chief heads of the proteſtant party, was 


to take advantage of this aſſembly, to extend their 


rights, and to procure the grant of new favours and pri- 
vileges; a deſign which his majeſty could not better re- 
turn, than by ſeizing likewiſe this opportunity to recal 
them, with more ſolemnity, to the obſervation of the 
old regulations, the wiſdom and utility of which were 
ſufficiently evinced by the effects they had 5 
and, inſtead of ſuffering them to be infringed, to giv 
them new force, and exact a more ſtrict obedience 


them; ſo that after this, the proteſtant body in France, 


being perſuaded of the rectitude of the king's intenti- 
ons, and of his firm reſolution to maintain his rights, 


muſt either reſolve openly to deſpiſe his authority, or 


return with ſincerity to their duty; this was the prin- 
cipal point of my commiſſion. 

To attain this end, I was enjoined to fix their view 
principally upon the edi&. of pacification iſſued at 
Nantes, as a fundamental piece, which might ſerve 
them equally for a rule to judge of their conduct towards 


the king, and of his. towards them. I was to ſhew 
them that this edit, which had ſuffered ſo many miſin- 


terpretations, being the baſis of their liberty, the proof 


of their fidelity to their king, of their attachment to the 


public good, and of thoſe ſentiments which their religi- 


on itſelf ought to inſpire them with; if they obſerved it 


exactly, they would neither ſwerve on one fide, or the 
other, any more than Henry had done, who had reli- 
giouſly fulfilled all the obligations it had laid upon him. 


The free exerciſe of their religion, the peaceable en- 


joyment of their eſtates and employments, the gentle- 
neſs of the government, the tranquil but ſolid ſituation 


of affairs, daily confirmed and ſtrengthened the ſecu- 


rity of thoſe Promiſes made by the prince, well known 
by a long train of effects; and laſtly, by the ſatisfac- 
tory anſwers he had given to every thing of impor- 


tance expreſſed in their memorials; all theſe were 
| | ſo 


pap lend” a veg in of 
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to many pledges of faith in him, wich the proteſtants | 


ought to return by ſuch inſtances of ſubmiſſion and grati- 


tude, as a good and indulgent prince has a right to exact 


from his ſubjects: their own intereſt likewiſe made it 

neceſſary for them to follow this plan of conduQ, ſince, 
if they juſtly conſidered the true ſtate of things, it was 
they only who run any riſques by an infraction. 

THE inference to be drawn from all theſe conſidera- 
tions, and which I was ordered to repreſent to the aſ- 
ſembly, was, that they ought to appear far from hav- 
ing a deſign of demanding that any alteration ſhould be 
made in the ediQt of Nantes; ſuch as that of being em- 


powered to chuſe themſelves a head, either within or 


without the kingdom, any other than the king himſelf, 
who merited that title from them on many accounts. 
As it could not be foreſeen what other demands the 
proteſtants would bethink themſelves of making, they 


left it to me to chuſe proper arguments either for deny- 


ing, or eluding them: I was only ordered to ſignify to 
them in plain terms, that for the future they muſt not 


expect ſuch general aſſemblies would be permitteF* - 


and that this, which his majeſty had conſented ſhould 
be held, to inſtruct them altogether in their duty, and 
to exhort them to fulfil it, ſhould be in the place of that 
which they had reſolved, in the laſt ſynod of 8 to 
entreat his majeſty to grant them. 

Tux reaſons for this ceſſation of "mer 
aſſemblies were ſufficiently plain ; for they were con- 
vened, either on account of ſome affairs relating to the 


diſcipline of the church, ſome matters of law and 


police, or laſtly for ſome favour they wanted to obtain 
of the king : for the firſt, the proteſtants have their 


provincial ſynods, which his majeſty, by aboliſhing 


the extraordinary aſſemblies, made no encroachment 


upon. All he demanded with reſpe& to them, and 


certainly nothing could be more juſt, was, that they 
ſhould confine their deliberations to religious affairs; 
| whereas, 
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whereas, under this pretence, they often treated of ſuch 


as related merely to the civil government. If the de- 
ſign be to ſettle 1 relating to the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice and the police, there is no reaſon for 
excepting them from the general rule, by which all 
controverted matters of thoſe two kinds, are referred to 


the tribunals of the judges, and the ordinary magiſ- 


trates ; and laſtly, thoſe which are matters of favour, 
and depend merely upon the king's indulgence, are to 
be treated by way of petition and ſupplication : nothing 
is more uſeleſs than thofe great expences and commo- 


tions, which an extraordinary aſſembly occaſions, for 


an affair in itſelf of little importance. 

THERE was another reaſon for ſuppreſſing theſe af- 
ſemblies, which, although I cannot diſguiſe, I may 
ſoften a little, by barely ſaying, that they often gave oc- 

fion for judgments not very favourable for the proteſ- 


tant party; for the public are willing enough to ſhut 


their eyes upon wiſe and prudent determinations, 


though not to the intrigues of the diſaffected, who, in 


theſe tumultuous aſſemblies, remain confounded with 
perfons more equitable, but whoſe proceedings are leſs 
taken notice of. If it happened that any of theſe ar- 


ticles, or others of the ſame nature, ſhould be conteſt- 


ed at Chatelleraut, it was left to me to put an end to 
them in whatever manner judged beſt; and I was eyen 
permitted to take thofe advantages which the profeſſion 
of one common faith afforded me, to merit their confi- 


dence and engage their votes; it was only in caſes of 


obſtinacy and elared difobedience, that I was obliged 
to inform his majeſty, and ſuſpend all reſolutions, till I 
had received his orders; as likewiſe not to ſuffer tl the 
aſſembly to break up without his leave. 

Wir R reſpe& to. the article of the deputies, it is 
neceſſary to inform the reader, that the proteſtants 
always kept two men in their party at court, one for 


the ecilelialtic order, the other fot the ſecular ; they 
were 
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were to treat with his majeſty 8 3 or with the 
prince himſelf, upon all affairs neceſſary to be commu- 
nicated to him, and to receive his orders concerning 
them. Theſe deputies entered upon this office by elec- 
tion, which was renewed every three years, when others 
ſucceeded to their place. If we go back to the ſource 
of this inſtitution, we ſhall not find that the proteſtants 
had any legal title to this pretented right of reſidence 
and nomination of the deputies, which they aſſerted ſo 
ſtrenuouſly ; v it was not mentioned in the edifts, nor 
even in the writings that contained theſe private arti- 
cles, which were ſometimes ſeparate from the treaties: 
it was only a cuſtom merely tolerated and firſt intro- 
duced on account of the reſiſtance ſome ſovereign 
courts made to regiſtering the edi& of Nantes, and on- 
ly to be continued till that was done. However, his 
majeſty had no inclination to deprive the proteſtants of 
this privilege: all he required, and this was one of the 
principal points of my commiſſion, was that, for the no- 
mination of thoſe deputies, they ſhould adhere to one 
of thoſe two methods preſcribed by him to their own de- 
puties, when they deſired leave to hold the aſſembly, : 
and if poſſible to the ſecond, by which his majeſty ex- 
pected that the proteſtants ſhould preſent to him the 
names of ſix perſons choſen from their body, out of 
which he ſhould name two who were molt agreeable 
to him. 

IT might poſlibly happen, that the rh of the par- 
ty would endeavour to elude thoſe regulations which his 
majeſty propoſed to get received in the aſſembly, and for 
that purpoſe affect to confine themſelves to this ſingle 
queſtion; an artifice I was likewiſe to prevent. As to 
the affair of Orange, which it was certainly expected 
would be brought upon the carpet (as indeed it was) 1 
had orders to repreſent to them, that Henry had la- 
boured in vain to. manage it ſo as that this city, which 
he could not refuſe to reſtore to the prince of Orange, 
might, by him be left to the French proteſtants. All 

therefore 
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therefore that could be done upon this occaſion, was to 
prevail upon Maurice, that in the room of Blaccons, 
who commanded there, and who himſelf deſired per- 
miſſion to leave it, he would place a proteſtant officer as 
his lieutenant, whom they might oblige to take the oath 
of obedience to his majeſty. I ſhall reſume this affair in 
the ſequel. Such were my general inſtructions, dated 


July 3d 1605, and ſigned Henry and Forget. 


© ALL the difference between theſe general inftruQi- 
ons, and the particular memorial joined to.them, con- 


ſiſted in this, that the latter made no mention of the 


declared ſubject of the aſſembly, but was confined to 
ſome other queſtions which might probably be diſcuſſed 
there, and tended to prevent thoſe deſigns from being 
effected, which it was ſuſpeQed the heads of the cabal 
would endeavour to get the multitudes approbation of. 
This detail, which was not inſerted in the firſt writing, 
becauſe there was a probability of its being needleſs, was 
however of great uſe to me; and it was upon that ac- 
count, that I made a ſeparate memorial of theſe inſtruc- 
tions. 

THEY imported, that T ſhould not ſuffer the aſſembly 
either in their debates or in writing, to advance any 
thing injurious to the pope, or to ſtir up again that tri- 
fling doctrine of Antichriſt, worthy of the ſynod of Gap, 
where it had taken birth ; that no perſon ſhould have a 
ſeat in the aſſembly in the quality of a deputy, from any 
individual whatever, not even from Leſdiguieres him- 
ſelf; that they ſhould not, as they had done in that ſy- 


nod, receive letters from foreign princes, particularly 


freun the duke of Bouillon. It ſeemed of importance to 
his majeſty, that an ungrateful ſubject, ſuch as Bouillon, 

ſhould be publicly known to have rendered himſelf un- 
worthy of any favour from his ſovereign. The manner 
in which others, who might be ranked in this claſs, 


ſhould behave in the aſſembly, was to regulate the 


treatment they were to receive from me. 
I * ny of 18 of the * Hack 
his 
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his majetly earneſtly wiſhed they would confer upon me, 
and which, on this occaſion, he would not have been 
. offended with me for accepting, ſhould not be ſuffi- 
cient to give weight to what I ſaid to them, I was to 
join to it the authority of governor of the province 
and, as opportunities offered, and the diſpoſition of 
their minds required, J might give them to underſtand, 

that the king was not ignorant of the deſigns of the 
ſeditious proteſtants ; provided that from thence they 
did not conclude, he was informed of the places where 
they were carried on. 

THERE was ſo much the more appearance that the 
article of the cautionary towns given to the proteſtants 
would be diſcuſſed, as the term, to which the poſſeſſi- 
ons of theſe places was prolonged by his majeſty, was 
now near expired; and if this ſhould happen, I was to 
hint, either to the aſſembly in general, or the depu- 
ties in particular, that, provided his majeſty found in 
them that readineſs to comply with his meaſures, as 
he required, he would willingly agree to a farther pro- 


longation. I had orders not to give them any abſolute 


aſſurances of this favour, but to mention it as what 
might be granted, and to promiſe I would obtain it of 


his majeſty : although I had then in my poſſeſſion the 


letter of grant for that prolongation, I only obliged 
myſelf to keep it ſecret, till I received the king's 
commands to make uſe of it. 

As to thoſe fortified towns which had been given 


4 to the duke of Bouillon, and which from thence 


forward were to have no ſhare of the funds deſtined 
by the king for their maintenance, they were to be 
declared for ever excluded from that advantage, as 


likewiſe from all hope of ever being paid the ſum 


promiſed by the edict of Nantes for the ſupport of 
the garriſons. This ſum, at that time, amount- 
ed to five hundred ſeventy-three thouſand four 
hundred and - ans (Hg er, of which ninety 
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thouſand livres had been already cut off. Nor were 
they to expect a new appropriation for thoſe funds 
which had been aſſigned them. I had already receiv- 
ed ſome petitions upon theſe ſeveral ſuppreſſions; to 


Page Lalways anſwered, that I thought this proceed- 
ing of his majeſty abſolutely juſt. Laſtly, by this 


writing I obliged myſelf to do nothing without Henry's 
advice; with whom, from that moment, I began a 
regular intercourſe of letters, moſt of them very long, 


and ſeveral in cyphers. This memorial is dated July 4, 


ſigned by his majeſty, and counterſigned by Villeroi. 
Iwo days afterwards I ſet out on my journey. 
QuEEN Margaret's reſidence at the caſtle of Uſſon, 
gave her frequent opportunities of hearing news of 
the rebels ; and as ſoon as ſhe was informed that I was 
upon the road to Poitou, ſhe thought herſelf obliged to 
acquaint me with all the particulars which had come 
to her knowledge: ſhe had likewiſe ſome affairs of her 
own to impart to me, which I ſhall take notice of 


after I have related thoſe which concerned my jour- 


ney. For this purpoſe ſhe came from Uſſon to Toury, 
from whence ſhe wrote to his majeſty, telling him the 
motive which had induced her to take this ſtep, and 
the earneſt deſire ſhe had to confer with me. I had 
left Paris, taking my route through Roſny and Lavin- 
ville, two hours before the meſſenger who brought this 
letter for his majeſty, and another for me, arrived. 

The king ſeeing by his own letter, and by mine, what 
this princeſs defired of him, ſent La-Varenne after 
me on the gth of July, to deliver me a letter from 
him, in which he told me, that he ſhould be glad if 1 
would viſit queen Margaret, although I ſhould be 
obliged to leave the road to Chatelleraut, and go back 


as far as Orleans. La-Varenne gave me the letter 


queen Margaret had wrote, dated from Toury, July 7, 
by which I learned that this princeſs waited for me 


between Paris and Orleans and that 1 might or 
| fal 
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fail to meet her, ſhe ſent Rodelle her maſter of the 
horſe, to deſire I would come as far as Orleans, if 1 
did not meet her before on the road: but ſhe ſpared me 
the trouble of going ſo far; for, upon my arrival at 
Cercote, I was informed that ſhe was there likewiſe. - 
My wife having accompanied me to Roſny and Lavin- 
ville, I brought her to Cercote with me, that ſhe might 
take advantage of this SPOT to pay her XolPhens 
to this princeſs. ; * 
Ir was ſtill ſo early in the morning when! . at 
Cercote, that queen Margaret was not up; however, 1 
ſhe ordered me to be admitted into her chamber, where | [ 
I had the honour to confer with her a full hour before ö 
ſhe aroſe. We reſumed our converſation after ſhe was 
dreſſed, and ſpent the whole day in the ſame. manner. _. 
I ſhall not repeat the polite and obliging things this prin- 
ceſs ſaid to me: but what I had been told in general by 
Murat, concerning the civil factions, was minutely par- 1 
ticulariſed to me by her and Rodelle. They named à | 
great number of perſons of the firſt quality in Pro- | 
vence and Languedoc, and even ſome of the relations þ 
of the duke de Montpenſier and cardinal Joyeuſe, who. 
were engaged i in the conſpiracy : ſome of theſe perſons |} 
= had been in the ſecret of marechal Biron's deſigns, and |} 
= had afterwards joined themſelves to thoſe whom they 
found determined to purſue them. The revenge of 
this marechal was not one of their leaſt motives; and 
they made uſe of the ſame methods he had done to ex- 
cite a rebellion among the people. Beſides thoſe towns 
which, as we have ſeen, the conſpirators endeavoured 
to ſurpriſe, they had views likewiſe upon Beziers, Nar- 
bonne, and Leucate. All theſe informations queen 
largaret and Rodelle offered to ſupport. with evi- 
dences ſo clear, as would not, they ſaid, leave. me 
the leaſt room to doubt of their certainty. I gave 
his majefly an exact account of what 1 had heard, 
in a letter I wrote to him from Cercote, dated July 14. 
I likewiſe ſent him a liſt of the conſpirators names, as I 
Vor. IV. M had 
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had received it from queen Margaret and Rodelle, but 

I ſtill perſiſted in my former opinion; nor, in all they 

had ſaid to me, did 1 find occaſion to alter it. Ng 
Ix is certain, however, that theſe informations were 


too circumſtantial and well ſupported not to merit ſome - 
belief; for Rodelle had been himſelf of the cabal, and 


had left it, only through a reflection upon the raſhneſs 
of all their meaſures. - He told me, that La-Chapelle- 
Biron, and above thirty gentlemen more of his acquaint- 
ance, had taken the ſame reſolution to leave the cabal, 

and inform his majeſty of all they knew, provided they 
could be ſure of obtaining the pardon they would im- 


Pplore of him: that they had applied to him to take this 
ſtep in their favour; and this he proved by the letters 


they had written to him for that purpoſe. He added, 
that they had violent ſuſpicions that my journey to 
Poitou concealed a ſecret deſign of ſeizing them: that 
they had prevailed upon queen Margaret to declare their 


intentions to me, and the earneſt deſire they had to ef- 
face the remembrance of their error, by their future fide- 


lity and ſervices to his majeſty. All this was ſuffici- 
ently clear, and I had no doubt of it remaining : but 


they endeavoured in vain to perſuade me that the whole 


kingdom was in a flame, while I ſaw only an inconſi- 
derable number of raſh zealots, whom it was eaſy for 


| his majeſty to cruſh, whenever he would condeſcend to 


treat as a ſerious matter, a deſign which deſerved only 
derifion and contempt. For what remained, as often 


as I attempted to examine ftriAly into theſe informati- 
ons, in appearance of ſuch weight, and ſupported with 


ſuch proofs, l always found that the n n ex- 


ceeded the true. 
Int this, however, Henry was of an opinion contra- 
ry to mine: he thought the ſlighteſt diſturbance within 
his kingdom merited all his attention, becauſe, ſaid 


cc he, the French were ever fond of novelties, and 


5 eagerly admit every change.” He often complain- 


ed, i in his . to hs © letters, that ſome of his 
ET . other 
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other miniſlers had as flight a notion of the preſent 
evil as myſelf: he was more confirmed in his appre- 


henſions, when a memorial from Vivant fell into his 
hands, which exactly agreed with all that had been 
told me by queen Margaret and Rodelle. He diſpatch- 
ed orders immediately to Vivant, to fend him the per- 
ſon from whom he received thofe informations; and 


to me, to make, in concert with Vivant, as ſoon as I 


arrived at Chatelleraut, the ſtricteſt inquiries into | 
Vivant being 


every thing that concerned this cabal. 
one of the proteſtant deputies to the aſſembly, this 


quality might poſſibly render me ſuſpected by him: 


the king, however, had taken care to obviate this' 
difficulty, by writing to him that he might place an 
entire confidence in me. The letter paſſed through m 

hands, with a precaution that Vivant ſhould not be 
named in the affair, leſt, by loſing his credit with the 
proteſtants, he ſhould not have it in his power to ſerve 
his majeſty effectually with them. As to Rodelle, and 


the other gentlemen before mentioned, Henry approved 


of the reſolution I had taken with queen Margaret to 


ſend them to him: he heard what they had to fay, gave 


them his orders, and ſent them back to perform” 
the promiſes they made him; to labour there for his. 
ſervice. This prince never regretted any expence 
which theſe emiſſaries and informers put him to. 

Sox of them had intercepted the copy of a letter 
written to the duke of Bouillon, by one of his confi- 
dants, whom they ſuſpected to be Saint-Germain-de-' 
Clan, and brought it to the king: this perhaps was the 
cauſe of his increaſed vigilance. I ſhall give an ac- 
count of this letter here, that the reader may be able 
to judge whether the inferences that were drawn from 
it at Monceaux were altogether juſt. It made part of 
the packet which Henry ſent me from this place. 
Saint-Germain, or whoever this correſpondent of 
Bouillon's was, by this letter endeavoured principally to 
M 2 perſuade 
1 | 
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purſuade him, that it was neceſſary. he ſhould ſend. 
ſome perſon in his name to the aſſembly at Chitelleraut, 
who might ſupport his intereſts there; or write at 
leaſt a letter, which his friends might produce. The 
very. conſiderable part the duke acted among the pro- 
teſtants, the neceſſity of proving his innocence, and 
the advantage to be acquired from ſhewing how much 
he ſuffered for the common cauſe, the general intereſt 
of the whole party, his own credit to be maintained 
* with foreigners, the ſolemnity of this aſſembly, and 
the example of that of Gap, were ſo many motives 
which in the beginning of this letter were urged with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs to move him. „ 

| Tat reſt was a confuſed maſs of conjeQures, infe- 
rences, and precautions, on the ſubje& of this aſſem- 
bly ; all intended to prove, that the proteſtant church 
had nothing to hope or expect but from his efforts alone. 
The author of this letter ſuppoſes, that Henry had to- 
tally forgot all his former promiſes; and that he open- 
ly facrificed the proteſtants to their moſt cruel enemies; 
as proofs of which, he alledged the connection between 
the king's council and that of Rome, the immenſe ſums 
which he ſaid were expended to make a pope, the re- 
joicings for his election, and the favour the Jeſuits 
enjoyed, ſufficiently ſhewn by the demolition of the py- 
ramid. He afterwards conſidered what, in the preſent 
circumſtances, might be the reſult of the afſembly ; and 
-preſaged nothing but misfortunes, as well on account of 
the timidity of the party, as the artifices the hang 
would make uſe of to obtain his ends. 

HR I began to appear upon the ſcene, and it may 
be eaſily gueſſed what ſort of figure I made. Accord - 
ing to the author of this letter, I had propoſals to make, 
which could not fail of removing all difficulties ; among 
others, that of prolonging the time for the poſſeſſion of 
the cautionary towns. Saint-Germain hoped contrary. 
to his firſt hopes, or rather, to reaſſure Bouillon, de- 

pended 
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- en upon my artifices with reſpect to the chote of 
the deputies all failing, and reaſoning his own way 
upon the ſtruggles he ſuppoſed. I ſhould have in my 
mind between my conſcience, which could not yield to 
adopt the policy of the council, and my ambition, 
which would not ſuffer me to make the pope and the 


papiſts my enemies, he ſometimes ſaw no probability 


that I would take upon myſelf a commiſſion which I 
could not execute to the king's ſatisfaQion, without 


betraying my religion; nor ſerve my religion, without 
expoſing myſelf to unavoidable diſgrace. He likewiſe 


ſaw nothing but obſtacles and difficulties in ſuch a com- 


miſſion, which I ſhould never be able to ſurmount. As 
he did not know that his majeſty, beſides leaving the 


general places of ſecurity to the proteſtants, would 
| conſent alſo that the individuals of that body ſhould 
keep thoſe they were at preſent in poſſeſſion of; and 
' believing that this circumſtance alone was ſuffcient to 


alienate their affections, he triumphed in my perplexi- 
ty and confuſion : he alledged, that the king had ſaid, 
the perſon whom he ſhould ſend in his name to the 


aſſembly, would have nothing to do but to declare his 


will there. Upon theſe words, he affirmed boldly, 


that rather than go to any place in my government 


where the people would not pay me the honours I 


thought due to me, nor even allow me to be preſent 


at their conſultations, I would find reaſons to get 
myſelf diſpenſed with from taking that journey; or 
at the worſt, if I ſhould go, Saint-Germain engaged 
to the duke of Bouillon, that all my authority ſhould 


not hinder the affembly from giving his letter a re- 
L ſpectful reading, or his pen an honourable re- 
ception. 


TRE Mieforvaric was, t the e of this 
duke's partizans was a point ſo generally known, 
that, notwithſtanding all this ſhew of confidence, 
and oſtentation of power, his friend was obliged to 

confeſs, 
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confeſs, that th coldneſs of the provinces, and the ne- 
. gle& of the party, with reſpe& to him, was very great. 
And having thus ſpared the duke's confuſion by theſe 
ſoſtened expreſſions,” he approved of the caution which 
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Court. 
though proper to add a letter from himſelf upon this 
Sillery was the perſon whom Henry 


: ſubject alone. 
kept near him, and who was then employed, as well 
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Bouillon had been the firſt to adviſe ſhould be uſed when 


he was mentioned, which was, not to make any demand 


For him in his name, which was the leaſt liable to op- 


poſition; but confine themſelves to remonſtrances from 
the proteſtant body in general, upon the depriving him 
of his places, refuſing him juſtice, his baniſhment, and 
the perſecution he was expoſed to on account of his 
Zeal for his religion. 
- might be apprehended from a letter written in this form 
to the aſſembly, and finding none, although they 
| ſhould even pay no regard to it, and, ſuppoſing the 


He conſidered what danger 


worſt, ſacrifice it to the king; he exhorted the duke 


of Bouillon to write ſuch a one, giving it as his opi- 


nion, that it ſhould not be made public at firſt; but, 


being read on a ſudden to the aſſembly, derive Cr ad- 


vantage from thoſe firſt emotions of compaſſion which 
it was likely to excite. He added, that the party would 
look upon it as a ſtroke of great conſequence for the 
duke, if the letter, inſtead of being preſented to the aſ- 


ſembly by one ſingle perſon, ſhould be nn thither by 
the deputies from the upper and lower Guienne, where 
His fortreſſes were ſituated; or that they ſhould appear 
to have undertaken the commiſſion of themſelves, or, 


what was ſtill better, by the orders of their provincials. 
THr1s was the letter which made ſo much noiſe at 
To the packet his majeſty ſent me, Sillery 


; In, reconciling the prince of Conti and the count of 
Soiſſons, at that time at variance with each other, as 


in the affair of Orange, which, according to the ad- 
ai his . eee ere Loeſdig 
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read the copy of this letter to the duke of Bouillon, I 


vas convinced that the court would take a falſe alarm 
at it. I ſaw nothing in the contents which did not con- 


firm me in my opinion that the ſeditious party was 


very inconſiderable, careleſs, unſteady, deſtitute of all 
reſources, and far from any intention to undertake any 
enterpriſe of importance; and that Bouillon, who 
had more experience than the reſt, would not engage 
in ſuch extravagant ſchemes as were propoſed to him 
one after the other, ſchemes without order or connexi- 
on, and leading to no fixed end, ſince there was nothing 
but confuſion to be expected from them. In a word, 
amidſt that falſe courage which is inſpired by great pre- 
ſumption, and notwithſtanding that affeQation of fine 
policy, I thought I could plainly perceive difunion 
among the members of this body, and deſpair 'in its 
leader. I therefore perſiſted in my former opinion, 
and declared my ſentiments freely in the anſwer I ſent 
to Monceaux ; although probably, by doing ſo, Fren- 
dered my ſincerity a little doubtful; but 1 comforted 
-myſelf by the reflection that thoſe ſuſpicions would laſt 
at moſt, but till the diſcovery of this myſtery, which 
would be effected by the aſſembly at Chatelleraut. +» 
As for the other affertions in this letter, I can af- 
ſure the reader, that I never felt thoſe ſtruggles and 
perturbations of mind, which the writer of it, and ma- 
ny other perſons, attributed to me upon the choice I 


was to make, between ſerving my prince, and my re- 


ligion; ſince in reality, in this affair, I faw no foun- 
dation for making ſuch an alternative. A common 
Prejudice prevails among all ſeats of religion; a man 


is never ſuppoſed to be a ſincere profeſſor of the one 


he has embraced, unleſs he ſupports it obſtinately, 
even in ſuch points where it is moſt viſibly wrong. 
Upon this footing, I confeſs, the method I was deter- 
mined to purſue might, by the author of that letter, 


I ST,  - 


others, was taking an unfavourable turn. When 1 | 
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and thoſe who judged like him, draw upon me the 
[epithets of falſe brother, deſerter, and if they pleaſe, 
traitor-: however, it was not the approbation of ſuch 
as thoſe that I propoſed to obtain, but of perſons who, 
of whatever party or religion they were, would, in 
their judgment of my conduct, preſerve the balance 
of equity and diſintereſtedneſs. If ever religion admits 
of the aſſiſtance of policy, it ought to be of a policy 
pure, ſimple, and upright as itſelf ; any other may in- 
| (deed appear to ſerve it, but does not in reality, and 
ſooner or later never fails to ruin it. : 
Havins determined to be guided by no other prin- 
ciple in my tranſactions with the aſſembly, I thought I 
could not too carefully avoid all appearances of affeQati- 
on or diſguiſe in my conduct; that thoſe who were in- 
fluenced by an imprudent zeal, or aQuated by a ſpirit 
of cabal, might have no hopes of gaining or ſeducin 
me; therefore, from the beginning, I ſhewed myſelf 
ſolicitous to ſupport, on this occaſion, that character 
by which all France was to know how I would act on 
every other; that is, of a man as ſincerely attached 
to the true principles of the proteſtant religion, as in- 
capable of drawing the falſe conſequences which many 
of the proteſtants did, or of approving their irregular 
proceedings. The ſpeech I made at the opening of 
the aſſembly, which laſted half an hour, was wholly 
calculated to produce this effect, without troubling 
myſelf to conſider whether it would give pleaſure or 
. offence to the greateſt number. 

I BEGAN by repreſenting to them, that, among 
ſo many perſons blindly devoted to the will of the 
prince, his majeſty would not have fixed upon a 
perſon to treat with them whoſe unſhaken conſtancy 
to his religion was ſo well known, if he was more 
ſolicitous to ſupport or increaſe his rights, than to 
- perſuade their judgments and gain their hearts : that 


this reaſon was ſufficient to make them place an ab- 
ſolute 


3 
2 


1 6 F 8 n 
ſolute ebtihdehee in all that I ſhould ſay of do; ſince L 


certainly had not waited for this moment baſely to be- 


tray my religion. But I declared to them, at the 
ſame time, that they muſt expe& to ſee me as Zealous 
for the intereſt of my prince, when it did not injure 
what T owed to my religion and the general good, ſince 
it was incumbent upon me to juſtify, to his majeſty 
himſelf, the choice he had made of me; and to ſup- 
port, in the view of the whole kingdom, the repu- 


tation of a prudent and upright miniſter ; which L 


flattered myſelf I now enjoyed.” I invited them to 


ſhare this honour with me, obſerving," that here ho- 


nour and good” policy were the ſame. This point in- 
deed I found moſt difficult to perſuade them of; and 


when they heard me aſſert, that their cautionary cities 


had no fence but their own good inclinations, they, in- 


| ſtead of taking my words literally, looked whe them 


as a paradox, or a figure in oratory. 
 NorniNGs, however, was more certain: and to 
Aint the proteſtants, that the firſt foundation of their 


2 was AE} [entered upon the diſcuſſion of this 


; that is, the keeping of their towns, in 
which they fancied their greateſt ſtrength conſiſted, and 


concerning which, as I was informed, they were incit- 


ed to make very earneſt and very bold' repreſentations 


to his majeſty. Fihewed' them, that the great number 
of little paltry places which they held under this title, 
was ſo far from bein advantageous to them, that they 
would haſten their ruin, if ever they had an attempt 


made upon them by a king of France, the preſent king 


eſpecially, to whom many of their officers were attach- 
ed; becauſe that not having any fortreſs ſo mean, or go- 
vernor ſo inconſiderable, who would not pretend to the 
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honour of, making ſome reſiſtance. it muſt neceſſarily 


happen, that their tolerable cities, which were about 


ten or twelve in number, muſt ſuffer greatly from 
this uſeleſs diſperſion. of their ſoldiers and ammuni- 
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n de fa 1 into the nent of their 
Wo even exce Leſdiguieres, their 
Achilles, provided that he waited for this extremity, to 


8 ſeparate himſelf from them: in reality, without judg- . 


ing tooraſhly of this officer, jt might be confidently aſ- 


ſerted, that the only religion capable of fixing him, was 
that which could ſecure him in the poſſeſſion of his 


riches, and the authority he had always exerciſed 
throughout his province. Some other proofs of his 


being but ſlightly attached to the doctrine of the proteſ- 


tant church, might be produced. I am obliged to diſ- 


cover in this manner the real principles of Leſdiguieres, 
© becauſe, it was one part of my commiſſion, to ſhew that 


the moſt ſecret diſpoſitions of aa party were not un- 

known. 10124 
TRE one N of Du-Pleflis v was very lens” Hoe 
fill more to be pitied: this man, in whom an ardent 


zeal for his party held the place of experience and mili- 


tary virtue, had taken it into his head to fortify his caſ- | 
tle of Saumur, and did it in ſuch a manner, that to de- 
fend it would require a garriſon of eight thouſand men, 
with ammunition in proportion. I defired to know where 


Du- Pleſſis would procure all this, ſhould he be attacked 


unexpectedly; and added, that what I ſaid to them was not 


by way of information, ſince I was not ignorant that 


ey were eee to bd 255 eib, * the reſult 
of 


* n i 
? \& 


* The Calyinift 1 AER N treated the conftable de | in in 
the ſame manner we ſee them treat all thoſe who abjure their religion. 
Le Vaſſor is the moſt eruel; and the duke of Sully one of the moſt mode- 
rate of his enemies; he is not the only one who believed that his defire 
to be made conſtable, was a ſmall inducement to his converſion, * After 
& the death of the 'conftable, de Luynes, ſays Amelet de La- Houſſaye, 
Lewis XIII. ſent the ſieur Claude de Bullon to the marechal de Leſdi- 


| ce guieres, to acquaint bim, that if he did not actually become a catho- 


« Jic, he muſt not expect to be conſtable, though that office had been pro- 
&« miſed him. Bollon, who had long been a ffaunch Huguenot, going to 
cc the wechal, aſked: him alouc Sir, do, you believe the tranſubſlantia- 
ſwer the e „ Who had gueſſed at the meaning of the 
ure me of that, ſays Zullon, 1 inform you that 

* yay will be made parts Art. Bonne, &c. 
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of the deliberations in their provinces, as well as by 


their own loſſes; but only to ſhew them, that the kings 1 | 


_ council-reaſoned | juftly upon their ſituation: and that if, 

_ - notwithſtanding this knowledge, they were left in peace, 

that conſideration ought to increaſe their gratitude and 
affection for the prince their benefactor. 

IxRRxN proceeded to acquaint the deputies with 

Oh majeſty's intentions, in a manner that would admit 


of no doubt or equivocation: that they were for the 


future not to receive in their ſynods, or even in their 
houſes, any deputies or letters from foreign princes, 
cities, communities, or French lords; namely, meſ-- 
ſieurs de Rohan, de Bouillon, de Leſdiguieres, de La- 
Force, de Chätillon, and Du-Pleſſis, becauſe the king 
would not ſuffer any affairs of importance to be treated 
of in his kingdom, without his participation: that 
upon no pretence or reaſon whatever, they were ever 
more permitted to hold an aſſembly like thoſe they 
had formerly held; but if they had any requeſt to- 
make to his majeſty, they were to apply to the de- 
puties, who were allowed to ſtay at court for this pur- 


poſe, and that it ſhould be expreſſed in the cahier of 


their province. I declared to them, that if they pre- 
tended, in this aſſembly, to take reſolutions contrary 
to theſe orders, beſides the other inconveniencies to 


which they would expoſe themſelves, they muſt expet᷑t 


to ſee me make uſe of all the power annexed to my 
commiſſion, and all the authority granted to a governor 
in his province, to bring them back to their duty. This 
was the ſubſtance of my ſpeech to the aſſembly ; leav- 
5 ing it to them to ſettle at leiſure the affairs of the de- 
PRs and the cautionary towns. 5 
This ſpeech, and particularly the berlüratlün with 
which I concluded it, gave great offence to many de- 
puties of the aſſembiy; ; it occaſioned ſeveral warm 
diſputes in their private conſultations, and four or five 


deputations to me: thoſe whoſe. intereſt it was that 
| - _ the: | 
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the aſſembly ſhould not proceed to more eſſential 
affairs, deſired no better than to waſte the time in 
this kind of preliminary queſtions, and protracted them 
on purpoſe. But with a little induſtry, and ſome 
addreſs, I put an end to this uſeleſs prelude. The 
king highly reſented their not chuſing me preſident of 
the aſſembly; though afterwards, altering his opinion 
on that head, he had adviſed me not to accept of it: 
he thought that, upon ſeveral conſiderations, | merited 
this honour from them; and ſaid publicly with great 
reſentment, that on this occaſion the proteſtants had 
given an equal proof of their diſregard to the public 

od, as jealouſy of me; but it is certain, that I was 
the firſt, and even the only one, who made any ob- 
jection to it *, and this for reaſons which I wrote his 


majeſty word I would tell him myſelf, and with which 
he would be ſatisfied. 


* The author of Du-Plefſis- Mornay' s life, on the 3 maintains, 
that the duke of Sully endeavoured, by all the means he could, to get 
Himſelf choſen © preſident, but chat he had only two votes for him. 
1 tt. p': 309. 
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1H E * aſſembly of the proteſtants at Cha- 
telleraut — already opened, when the king re- 
ceived a letter from the duke of Bouillon, which 
was brought by a man named Ruſſy. In this letter 
Bouillon acquainted his majeſty, that a league was 
actually forming among the German princes againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria; and that theſe princes, being 
deſirous. of ſtrengthening themſelves with the power 
and. aſſiſtance of his majefty, had fixed upon him 
to be a mediator between the king and them. On 
their Parts he Tg a full ſecurity to the king 
4; and 


* 1 5 
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and kingdom; and on his own, he offered, with an ef- 


fuſion of the nobleſt ſentiments, to aſſiſt this deſign 
with his perſon and forces, expreſſing great joy at his 
having found an opportunity ſo often hinted at by Mont- 
luet, when in writing to him by the king's orders, he 
told him, that it was by real and effectual ſervices, and 
not by words only, that for the future he could per- 
ſuade this prince of the purity of his intentions. 
 HeNnsy, at the receipt of this letter, was neither 
much moved in favour of the duke of Bouillon, nor 
greatly pleaſed with the pretended ſcheme : far from 
accepting an offer in appearance ſo favourable to his 
deſigns, he was apprehenſive of raiſing an unſurmount- 
able obſtacle to the execution of them by too great 
precipitation; beſides, the ſnare which Bouillon laid 
for him, was too thinly diſguiſed to produce the effect 
it was deſigned for. Nothing could be more improba- 
ble, than that the German princes ſhould chuſe Bouil- 
lon to act the part of a mediator and reconciler, he 
who was himſelf conſidered: by the council of France 
as a criminal. Henry therefore contented himſelf with 
telling Ruſſy, in anſwer to this letter, that the duke's 
informations were too indeterminate, and came too 
late. Bouillon would certainly have expected very 
little ſucceſs from this artifice, if he had known that 
a letter, which he had written to the proteſtants aſſem- 
bled at Chatelleraut, fell at the ſame time into his 


majeſty's hands. This letter was a kind of anſwer to 


that which, as we have obſerved, had been lately ſent 
to Bouillon by Saint- Germain-de- C and it was well 
known was deſigned for him; though, in one part of 
it, he ment ions S as a third perſon. By 


the contents, it was plain, that the letter he wrote his 


majeſty from Germany, was done with no other view 
but to induce the king to treat him more favourably in 


the aſſembly, and to hinder him from ſuſpeQing the 
true motives of his conduct. 
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Tux duke of Bouillon, in his letter to Saint · Ger- 


5 1 did not loſe ſight of his quality of chief of the 
party, ſince it was written with an intention to regu- 
bo te the proceedings of the aſſembly. The nomination 

of the (deputies was the article firſt and ene 


conſidered in it: he gave his opinion of each of thoſe 
perſons who might pretend to this office, ſuch as La- 
Nous, Du- Pleſſis, Bellujon, and Saint-Germain him- 
ſelf, in whoſe favour he gave his vote for continuing 
him in his employment, from which he was now diſ- 


Fa charged, and intereſted hinaſelf ſo much in it as to 
_exhort the proteftants to unite their endeavours to 


make the election fall upon him: he beſtowed great 
praiſes upon La-Noue, but recommended it to them 
to give the preference to Saint-Germain, the office 
which they firſt exerciſed at Geneva ſo uſefully for 
the party, affording a plauſible pretence for excluding 
him from the deputation, without which it was pro- 


bable he might be offended. - He ſpoke of Du-Pleſſis, 


as of a man too obſtinately attached to his own opi- 


nions, and able likewiſe to make himſelf be liſtened 
to and reſpected by Leſdiguieres; which to the duke 


ſeemed ſo important a point, that he conſidered the 


want of that power in Bellujon almoſt as a crime. 
Bellujon, he allowed, had underſtanding, prudence, 
and addreſs, and, next to Saint-Germain, had the 


beſt claim to the deputation. The perfect agreement 
between thoſe two might indeed produce miracles; 
but Bellujon' s attachment to Leſdiguieres was, in the 
opinion of Bouillon, a ſtain in his character which 


could not be effaced: he would have done better to 


have owned freely, that he was jealous of the repu- 
tation Leſdiguieres had acquired in the party. Ano- 


ther fault which Bouillon attributed, equally and with- 
out exception, to all the candidates for the office of 


deputy, was that attention they diſcovered to their 


own intereſt, which however he conſidered as no ob- 


jection, becauſe of its being ſo general. | 
:  BovitzLon 
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nn n next proceeded to ſpeak: of himſelf; 
1 and here vanity dictated every word. He informed 
Saint-Germain, that it was reported in Germanys the - 
_ _ king, was deſirous of being reconciled to him; and that 
Parabere or Montluet would be ſoon ſent to him for 


that purpoſe ; and, to remove all ſuſpicions of the 
truth of ei he ſent him a letter which he 
ſaid Montluet had written to him, in which he deſired 
him to apply to ſome perſons who might be able to 


effect a reconciliation between Henry and him. From 


all this Bouillon drew a thouſand conſequences, upon 
the conſideration they had for him in Germany, the 
great advantages which the proteſtant party received 
from him, and the fears with which he inſpired the 
king and his council: he was not willing to leave his 
brethren in doubt, that he would not hear all the pro- 
poſitions his majeſty made to him, through an appre- 
henſion that they were only ſnares which were laid 
for him, to deprive him of the authority he had ac- 
quired among the people. He lightly paſſed over the 
article of ſending ſome perſon in his name to the aſ- 
ſembly, and ſpoke of it as a thing ſubject to difficul- 
ties; and upon which it was neceſſary to conſult Leſ- 
diguieres, Du-Pleſſis, and Saint-Germain. 
Bor he dwelt with a peculiar ſatisfaction upon the 
wien aſſemblies which were held at his houſe, com- 
poſed of all the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in Germany, 
aſſerting that the proteſtant religion muſt neceſſarily 
receive the higheſt benefit from them. By the reſent- 
ment he here diſcovered againſt Leſdiguieres, it was 
judged that the latter had declared his ſentiments of 
theſe ſo much boaſted aſſemblies a little too freely; 
the duke of Bouillon, to give a juſt idea of their ex- 
treme utility, aſſured his party, that the ſole apprehen- 
ſion of what might be reſolved upon there was ſuffici- 
ent to diſturb Henry's repoſe, and make him uſe every 
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often reproached by the perſons who compoſed theſe 
aſſemblies, with not having made the court of France 
ſufficiently ſenſible of the advantages he poſſeſſed, and 
had received offers from them to take this trouble upon 
themſelves; but that he had oppoſed this effect of their 
Zeal, by repreſenting to them (with wonderful modeſty) 
that the jealouſy which Henry entertained of him be- 
ing the true cauſe of the difference between them, 
their interceſſion would have no other conſequence but 
to augment that jealouſy, and prejudice themſelves, 
without ſerving him. The only method by which 
Henry could be brought to reaſon (which he inſinuated 
was the opinion of this whole aſſembly of friends, as 
well as his own) was to reduce him, through fear of 
what he might va e to a neceſſity of prantng 
them all they deſired. 

ALL the notice this very en letter deſerved (if 
it be granted that it deſerved any) was to make uſe of 
it to prevent ſome demands which it was probable might 
be made in the aſſembly; for, as to the reſt, whom 
could Bouillon expect to impoſe upon by his arrogant 
boaſts? There is no neceſſity for ſeeking any other 
proof than what theſe ridiculous rodomantados afford, 
that the ſeditious party had made no preparations, either 
within or without the kingdom, for a revolt; that they 
did not yet underſtand each other's ſehemes, or had 
come to any explanation concerning their common 
and general intereſt. With regard to this new pre- 
tended league in favour of the proteſtants, there Was 
good reaſon for thinking of it as Leſdiguieres did: 
one word, that it was the mere invention of Bouillon. 
Caumattin never mentioned it in his letters to the 
king, although he had a conference with the landgrave 
of Heſſe concerning every thing that related to the 
duke of Bouillon; and all the landgrave deſired to 
know of him was, if the king had really employed 
Montluet in the expreſſes his majeſty had ſent to 


Sedan. The ma which induced the landgrave 
1 of 
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of Heſſe to aſk this queſtion, was a report which had 
been ſpread in Germany, that his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty was endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of Sedan by 
ſurpriſe, and to aboliſh the reformed religion there. It 
was plain that this report was raiſed by Bouillon him- 
ſelf, who, taking occaſion from that to gratify his ha- 
tred of the king, inſinuated at the ſame time, that his 
city was ſo ſtrong, Henry could have no hopes of ta- 
king it but by a ſtratagem: this was, indeed, to poſſeſs 
the art of uniting together preſumption, malice, and 
falſhood. All the duke of Bouillon's talents might be 
reduced to a great fertility of invention, and conſum- 
mate dexterity in ſpreading reports diſadvantageous to 
his enemies. Of the ſame kind was that which pre- 
vailed concerning the reſolution taken by the Swiſſes 
aſſembled at Baden, contrary to the intereſts of France, 
and proceeded from the ſame perſon: it occaſioned, 
for a ſhort time, ſome apprehenſions in the kingdom, 
as the buſineſs mentioned in the former year, in which 
the leagues of the Griſons were employed, ſtill re- 
- mained unfiniſhed ; but when it was found that Cau- 
martin, who would not have failed to have inform- 
ed the king of it immediately if it had been true, 
was wholly ſilent concerning it, there was ſufficient 
room to believe, that it was only an invention of thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it was, that affairs ſhould not go well in 
thoſe cantons. | 
I courD have wiſhed, that his majeſty had ſhewn 
the ſame contempt for the informations of thoſe mer- 
cenary ſpies, whoſe numbers began to increaſe to ſuch 
a degree, that they became chargeable to the govern- 
ment; and I freely own, that I regretted thoſe large 
ſums which were diſburſed, to pay this kind of ſervice, 
which on account of the intereſt thoſe from whom it 
was received were governed by, either with regard to 
themſelves, to augment the garriſons of a city, or to 
procure a conſiderable gratuity, was greatly ſuſpe&ed 
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by me. A certain man gave information of an aſſem- 
bly which was to be held at Puy- laurens in the Upper 
Languedoc; he gave in a memorial of what paſſed 
there, and likewiſe aſſured us, that he himſelf had been 
preſent. Another officer or ſoldier of Quercy prevail- 
ed upon Vivant to ſend him to the king, becauſe he 
ſaid he had been ſolicited by a friend of his at Sarlat to 
ſeize Domme“; and declared the names of thoſe wo 
had ſpoken to them both upon this ſubject: this deter- 
mined Henry to ſend Themmes thither to ſeize the 
perſons accuſed. All theſe informations were after- 
wards found to be either falſe, or exceſſively exagge- 
rated. It was not my opinion that all precaution ſhould 
be neglected; on the contrary, I was the firſt to ad- 
viſe the king to ſend ſome truſty perſons to reſide in 
Perigord and Quercy. The king, to whom I was not 
.accuſtomed to ſpeak in this manner, conceived great 
apprehenſions from it, and I was obliged to aſſure him 
that I had received no bad news from either of theſe 
provinces. | rh? oa | 1. 
Bor the method I would have preferred to all theſe 
little enquiries, as being both the ſhorteſt and moſt ſe- 
cure, was to give, from time to time, and as occaſions 
offered, examples of ſevere puniſhment, ſuch as the ar- 
ret againſt the two Luquiſſes, Provincial gentlemen. 
It was reſolved at the arſenal, that, before I went away, 
an attempt ſhould be made to ſeize them: for which 
Purpoſe, the king made uſe of Ranchin, phyſician to the 
conſtable, who amuſed theſe mutineers ſo artfully, that 
the chevalier Montmorency ſeized nine or ten of the 
faction altogether, with their two leaders, and con- 
fined them in the priſon of Aigueſmortes: they were ſo 
_ Indiſcreet, that, amidſt the confuſion cauſed by their 
firſt ſurpriſe, they confeſſed themſelves guilty of car- 
Tying on criminal correſpondences with Spain. Henry, 
fully reſolved to puniſh them, ſent the chevalier de 
Montmorency and Ranchin, at their return from | 
1 4 . | this || 


In Perigord. 
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this expedition, to Chantilly, to tell the conſtable that 
he muſt come the next day and prepare matters for their 
trials. It was this plot which made his majeſty renew 
his deſign of taking a journey this year towards Pro- 

vence. The report of an armament of galleys being 
fitted out by the Spaniards at Naples, was a ſecond in- 


ducement. However, I ſaw no greater reaſon for 


taking umbrage at this armament now than before, 
the Spaniards making almoft the ſame preparations 
every year, on account of their trade to the Levant. 
THe king was likewiſe informed, that ſome of the 


leading men in the aſſembly, ſought only to prolong 


the time in uſeleſs debates, to the end that I might 
quit it through wearineſs, or that affairs of another 
kind might ſuffer by my abſence : and to effect this, 
had reſolved to make uſe of ſeveral pretences, ſuch as 
ending the deputies directly to the king to propoſe 
their demands, or to bear their general thanks, as if 
the aſſembly was looked upon as uſeleſs. Henry order 
ed Parabere, who was going to his government, to 
confer with me concerning this report, relying wholly 
upon my diligence to diſpatch the buſineſs of the aſ- 


|  ſembly with ſpeed, but at the ſame time completely. 


For which: purpoſe, I refolved to take meaſures, ſo 
much the more likely to ſucceed, as they flattered the 
vanity of the deputies. His majeſty alſo commanded 
Parabere to aſſiſt me in my endeavours to diſcover the 
authors of theſe intrigues, but he would not venture 
to truſt him with the ſecrets of moſt conſequence ;z 
and even when he ſent him to me to act in concert 
upon a certain memorial, he thought it neceſſary to 
ſend me. this memorial by another hand, that I might 
have time to examine it, and take ſuch meaſures as I 
thought proper, before the arrival of Parabere. Henry 
did not act in this manner through an apprehenſion 


of his failing in his duty, but Parabere had one 


fault, which is only ſo with reſpeR 10 politics, he 
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could never believe ill of any one; and another, which 


is generally joined to the former, a readineſs to con- 


tract friendſhips with all ſorts of men, whether” ill or 
well affected to the government: he was never moved 


with any thing that was ſaid concerning the French 


faction; and as often as the king mentioned the duke 
of Bouillon in his preſence, he never failed to Juſtify 
his innocence, and attributed all the crimes that: were 
alledged againſt him to the malice of his enemies: Tt 
vas this prepoſſeſſion that made his majeſty, though he 


EEE 


diſcovered all his diſpleaſure againſt the duke to Para- | 


bere, aſſign his former practices againſt him as the 
cauſe, without giving any hint to him of the more re- 
cent proofs he had of his diſobedience; it was my part 
alſo, to regulate my e with Parabere upon this 
knowledge. 

Bor ſetting aſide all that was reported: to the king, 
let us ſee what really paſſed in the aſſembly. ' The 
firſt meetings were as tumultuous and diſorderly as I 
had expected they would be: the diſaffeQed party aſſi- 
duouſly applied themſelves to imbitter the minds of 
others, and prepare them for ſedition, becauſe they 


thought it would be more difficult to inflame them af- 
terwards, if they ſuffered the aſſembly to take a peace- 


able turn. They therefore had recourſe to their accuſ- 
tomed arts, and induftriouſly confirmed the falſe reports 
they had raiſed, that the king was going to aboliſh their 


privileges, cancel their ſynods, to take advantage of | 


the preſent aſſembly, to declare all the penſions he was 
accuſtomed to give to the miniſters of the proteſtant 
religion ſtruck off from the accounts of his revenues. 
Henry, when he complained of the averſion of the pro- 
teſtants for him, and for thoſe whom he employed in 
affairs of ſtate, uſed ſometimes to ſay, that they de- 
ſerved to be deprived of their penſions, offices, and go- 
vernments. 'Theſe words were reported to the aſſem- 
bly, as proceeding, from a fixed reſolution, and were 
conſtrued into a poſitive declaration. : 
8 


PPP 


„„ „ 


. MY a8 


As I was not ignorant from what ſouree thoſe enve- 
nomed allegations proceeded, after having repreſented 
the falſehood of them, I reſolutely oppoſed their ma- 
king any demands in this aſſembly, in the name, or on 

the part of Bouillon, Leſdiguieres, and Du-Pleſſis; 
nor would I ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak there, but thoſe 
that had a claim to that privilege, by their quality of 
deputies from the provinces. I cauſed it to be pri- 
vately intimated to Du-Pleſſis, that I left it to his 
choice, either to ſtay voluntarily from the aſſembly at 
Chatelleraut, or to come there as a mere ſpectator, and 
as a private man. This mortified him extremely; but 
he took the firſt part, either that, deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, he was willing to avoid the blame of any reſolu- 
tions taken in his abſence, although contrary to all his 
ſchemes, or that he promiſed himſelf ſome reſource, 
or perhaps vengeance, by procuring, an inſurrection in 
the aſſembly in his favour. In effect, he ſo fixed the 
deputies from Dauphiny in his intereſt, that they cried 
out, nothing could be done without him. But I took 
my meaſures ſo well, that I made the preſence of Du- 
Pleſſis as unneceſſary as that of Bouillon. From him 
expected no leſs than ſuch an inſtance of reſentment; 
but that Leſdiguieres ſhould debaſe himſelf ſo far, as to 
a4, by his emiſſaries, the part of a clamourer, in fa- 
N vour of a man ſo juſtly in diſgrace with his majeſty; 
8 he who lately had received a diſtinguiſhing favour for 
c Þ Crequy his ſon-in-law; this was an inſtance of mean- 
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neſs and ingratitude that I could with difficulty pardon 
in him. On all theſe occaſions I ſaw the utility of hav- 
ing taken proper ſteps, long before the meeting of the 
aſſembly, to ſecure to myſelf the beſt part of the votes. 
In proportion as I ſaw my party increaſe in ſtrength, 
I exerted my authority ; I cut ſhort all trifling and ſub- 
til queſtions; I inſiſted upon their proceeding to buſi- 
neſs, and, above all things, to look upon every thing 
which related to the royal authority as ſacred: the 
violation 
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violation of that was what Henry moſt apprehended, 


and indeed his fears were not wholly groundleſs. It 
will be an eternal ſtain upon the reputations of Bouil- 
lon, Du-Pleſſis, D*Aubigne, Conſtant, Saint-Germain, 
and ſome others, more eſpecially Leſdiguieres, that 
they ſet their hands to a paper, the certainty of which 
has been but too well proved, wherein they lay the 
foundation of a Calviniſt republic, free and abſolutely 
independent of the ſovereign, in the heart of France. 
Theſe terms, indeed, are not uſed in the writing, they 
ſeem to have induftriouſly avoided' them; but terms 


are of no conſequence where the thing is plainly meant: 


and I aſk thoſe very perſons, what was to be under- 


ſtood by the eſtabliſhment of a body, the leaders of 
which were as cloſely connected with each other, as 
ſeparated from every one elſe, and from the provincial 
councils, to which the ſupreme general council gives 
laws? What was meant by the aſſiſtance they there 
endeavoured to produce from foreign powers, the obli- 


gation they impoſed upon all governors and men in 


blic offices, to take certain oaths which were pre- 
ſcribed to them? and, laſtly, by their excluding the 
Roman catholics, and officers particularly attached to 
the king, from any poſt, dignity, or employment in the 


new party? Du-Pleflis, who had apparently ſome rea- 
ſon to be apprehenſive of my declaring to his majeſty 


the part he had in this writing, thought it neceſſary, 


when the reſult of the aſſembly rendered the ſcheme 


ineffeQual, not to incur the danger of being ſilent upon 
it; therefore, when he ſent an apology to the king for 


not being preſent at the aſſembly, he added a formal 


diſavowal of every thing contained in that paper. 
Tuls ſcheme was among the number of thoſe 


| whoſe execution it is neceſſary to hinder with as 


much caution as poſſible; I was willing therefore, 
to know whether a great mu of the proteſtant body 


were 
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were made acquainted with it, and continued to ad- 
here to it: I mentioned it to the deputies, but in ge- 
neral terms, under the title of an aſſociation, and com- 
plained of reſerve and diſtruſt, which, however, I 
made them ſenſible was not wholly free from blame. 
Their anſwer was, that if Henry could live for ever, 
the proteſtants, ſatisfied with his word, would, from 
that moment renounce all precaution, reſign their cau- 
tionary towns, refuſe all offers of aſſiſtance from fo- 
reigners, and conſider all particular regulations for the 
preſervation of their community as uſeleſs ; but that 
their fears of finding very different ſentiments in his 
ſucceſſors, obliged them to take meaſures for their 
own ſecurity, This bold confeſſion gave me more 
pleaſure than an artful anſwer would have done; for 
if the aſſembly had been concerned in the project, 
they would not have confined themſelves to anſwer. 
only the literal meaning of my words, but, ſtruck with 
the ſecret reproach contained in them, would have en- 
deavoured to juſtify themſelves by repeated proteſtati- | 
ons, and an abſolute dental]. : 
I was convinced therefore, that niche the conta- 

ion of ſeditious diſcourſe and wicked examples had 
ſpread no farther than thoſe ſix or ſeven perſons whom 
I have named: but it was not ſo eaſy to make Henry be- 
lieve it, or to remove his apprehenſions that the evil 
| would ſoon become general; he ſuffered himſelf to be 
greatly affected with that blind facility with which the 
populace recetvedevery impreſſion, given them by thoſe 
whom they looked upon as their leaders and defenders, 
and the fatal conſequence which might enſue from it, 
if, unfortunately for France, he ſhould die while the 
dauphin was yet a child: he ſometimes told me, that, 
on this occaſion, my particular intereſt was ſtrongly 
connected with that of the public, as being one of 
the chief officers of the crown, and appointed lieu- 
tenant to the n of his ſecond ſon, if God 
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ſhould give him one, as it ſoon after happened. But 
| all things conſidered, what could Bouillon wandering 
| and deſpiſed, Du-Pleſſis with his pen, Conſtant and 
D Aubigné with their tongues, be capable of doing 
17 an authority ſo ſolidly fixed, as that which 
lenry was at preſent in a condition to leave to his 
| ſon ? The uncertainty of the royal ſucceſſion had al- 
| 
| 
| 


ways been, in my opinion, almoſt the only danger he 
had to fear. 

I MENTIONED this affair to the deputies of the 40 
| ſembly as opportunities offered, without poſtponing the 
Lt principal one which I had brought firſt upon the carpet, 
i which was, the nomination of the particular deputies. 
| "The proteſtants claimed a right to nominate theſe de- 
puties themſelves, alledging that his majeſty was not 
concerned in it: but I convinced them of their miſtake, 
by repreſenting to them, that his majeſty, as king, 
ought to have the principal part in an affair which had 
ſo neceſlary an influence upon order and tranquillity, and 
was ſo cloſely connected with the civil government, 
that upon the character of the deputies who were cho- 
ſen, depended in great meaſure, the good or bad intelli- | 
gence between the two religions; and this I ſupported 
by an example drawn from the thing itſelf, which was, 
the artful and diſingenuous conduct of ſome. of thoſe 

who had formerly exerciſed this employment. 
To decide this combat of different opinions, I pro- 
poſed that the aſſembly ſhould, determine upon a certain 
number of perſons proper for this office, among whom 
the king ſhould chuſe two he beſt approved of; and, not- 
withſtanding the repugnance I perceived they had ill to 
this expedient, I did not deſpair of having it complied 
with, as I had very conſiderable gratuities to diſpoſe of 
to thoſe who acted conformable to his majeſty's inten- 
tions. But here Henry himſelf raiſed an obſtacle, with- 
out attending to it: he had judged, by the unanimous 


oppoſition the aſſembly made to this point, that J 
2  _ ſhould 
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ſhould never be able to carry it, therefore he wrote to 
me to, conſent that the two deputies ſhould be propoſed, 
and choſen in concert by him and the proteſtants, a 

* conceſſion which only increaſed the obſtinacy of the 
aſſembly: for whether his majeſty declared publicly 
the contents of his letters, or that thoſe to whom he 
confided them did not keep his ſecret, all the intenti- 
ons of this prince were as ſoon and as perfectly known 
in the aſſembly, as in the council itſelf. Villeroi ſent 
me notice of it, but I knew it before; for this cauſe ! 
inſiſted that Sillery and he ſhould- een write to me 
with their own hands; a precaution which I obſerved 
myſelf, and was ſometimes ſo much fatigued by it, that 
I] was obliged to refer them both to the letters I wrote 
to his majeſty, which they took care afterwards to 
burn. However, I carried my point in the aflembly 
ſix perſons were to be propoſed to his majeſty; from 
among whom he was to chuſe the two deputies: and I 
likewiſe managed it ſo as that in theſe ſix there ſnould 
not be one who had given any public marks of diſobe- 
dience or mutiny. Henry looked upon this ſucceſs as 
one of the moſt u ſervices he could have re- 
ceived fromme. 

SOME of the deputies requeſted, that a third deputy. | 
ſhould be created, and this deputy to be always one of 
the proteſtant miniſters. Tt was ſaid that Berault uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to obtain this office, and intend- 
ed to come to the aſſembly for that purpoſe, though he 
was not one of the provincial deputies: he had alſo, it 
was confidently aſſerted, many ſchemes to accompliſh, eſ- 
pecially in favour of the duke of Bouillon: and he was the 
perſon who prevailed upon the aſſembly at Mauveſin +, 


to write. to the duke, to aſſure him that the proteſtant 


party in France had ſtill, in all their proceedings, an 
eye to his perſon and intereſt. However, Berault, 


bold as he was, durſt not ſhew himſelf upon this occa- 
1 Ke IV. | N ; "_ 


+ In Armagnac, 


Saint-Germain, notwithſtanding the extreme deſire they 
ſhewed to have him contiued with Bellujon as his coad- 
jutor. The king neither approved of the latter, nor 


— E——_— 
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likewiſe another, which three or four perſons ventured 


to offer, that the proteſtant party ſhould chuſe deputies 


themſelves, which were not to reſide near the king, 


but in ſome parts of the chief provinces in the king- 
dom, and correſpond immediately with the deputies- 


general at court. If this ſcheme had taken place, there 


would have been a neceſſity for redoubling our attention 


to the conduct of theſe ſubordinate deputies. 


His majeſty never made any obje&ion to the qua- 5 


lity of the Aer, provided they had the reputation 


of being men of probity and lovers of peace; and upon 


this, he carefully avoided every thing that had the 
appearance of conſtraint, as was evident when it was 


debated whether governors of fortreſſes might be ap- 
pointed deputies; the king yielded to the arguments 
urged by the aſſembly for the negative: and alſo on 


the ſubje& of La- Nouë and Du-Coudrai, whom the 
proteſtants would not have placed in the liſt, alledging 


the abſence of the firſt, and the employment of the 


ſecond; however, they all afterwards agreed upon La- 
Nous. As for me, I gave my vote for excluding 


even of Coudrai; but being willing. to ſhew ſome re- 
ſpe for Leſdiguieres, he was inclined to chuſe the 
deputy from the province of Dauphine. Des-Bordes 


and Marabat were alſo propoſed ; his majeſty had a 
long time wiſhed to do ſomething for Marabat, al- 


though 1 aſſured him he was one of Bouillon's crea- 
tures 3 but he altered his intention, when Marabat, 
by imprudently ſending his two children to the duke 


of Bouillon, left him no room to doubt of the truth 
of my aſſertions; and this alone was ſufficient to 
exclude him from the deputation. Of all that were 


propoſed for this ny” there was not one who ſo | 
| 5 18 much 
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ſion, and the propoſal was abſolutely rejected; as was 
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much merited to have all the votes in his favour, as an 
advocate of Caſtres, named La Deveſe : but the repu- 


tation he had juſtly acquired of virtue and impartiality, 
was alone ſufficient to render him obnoxious: to his 


brethren; he gained nothing but the honour of having 


merited the confidence of his king, who wrote him a 


letter which I delivered to him with the utmoſt ſecreſy, 


leſt it ſnould entirely ruin him in the opinions of the 
roteſtants. When I became better acquainted with 
him, I looked upon him as a man, whoſe knowledge 
and abilities might be of great uſe to me. The re- 
mainder of July was ſpent in propoſing, chuſing, re- 
jecting, or approving the different candidates. "$42, 
THe choice of the deputies continued to be deba- 
ted with the ſame heat, during the firſt part of the 
following month. The aſſembly renewed their ſolici- 


- tations in favour of Saint-Germain 'and' ſeveral others, 


to whom Henry would have even preferred Marabat z 
but as a detail of theſe diſputes is not ſufficiently inte- 
reſting to deſerve any longer time ſhould be taken up 
with it, I ſhall conclude it at once, by ſaying, that 
La-Nous having promiſed his majeſty by Roquelaure 
and me, that he would break with the duke of Bouillon, 
and recal his children from Sedan, the king choſe him 
from among the three perſons propoſed for the nobĩ- 
lity, and Du Cros from thoſe for the gown, who had 
Leſdiguieres to ſolicit for him. This choice, which 


was very agreeable to Henry, and highly praiſed by 


his miniſters themſelves, was made very ſeaſonably to 
ſtop the mouths of ſome ſlanderers, who reported that 
the king, after receiving a letter from me, appeared 
ſo greatly enraged, that it was evident his deſign did 
not ſucceed well under my management. One teifling 


letter ſerved them for a pretence to propagate this 


ſtory. In my anſwer to Villeroi, who ſent riſe a2 
copy, of it, 5 told N there were no perſons he 
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ga ve ſo little credit to this report as thoſe who ſpread 


it. I 5 
As to the 3 of 1 5 affair, the glory of which. 


"Ts attributed entirely to me, without affecting a miſ- 


placed modeſty, I ſhall freely own that I accompliſhed: 
my deſigns, by convincing the greateſt part of the pro- 
teſtant body, that they might ſafely rely upon Henry's 
intentions and ſentiments with reſpect to them, for the 
preſervation of their perſons and intereſts ;. and that 
thoſe few examples of ſeverity, or rather juſtice, which 
they complained of, were greatly diſproportionate to 
the injuries he had received from them. I would not 
have it imagined, that by ſpeaking in this manner, 1 
gave the proteſtants the leaſt hints of thoſe favourable 


defigns for the party, with which the mind of Henry 


was then employed: to ſerve. a prince at the expence 


of his ſecret was to betray him. I was even particu- 
| larly cautions upon this, article with. his. majeſty's mini- 


ers; and I don't know that I ever, mentioned it in any 


of. thoſe letters I wrote to Henry himſelf, except one, 


in which I made ſome reflexions upon the embaſly to 
England, that were neceſſary to the ſubje& I wrote 

pon: however, J earneſtly intreated him to burn this 
letter, leſt the ſame accident ſhould happen to it as he 


Knew had done to others..: 


Wi Ar his.majeſty had melt 3 to complain of 


= the affair of the deputies, was, that his intention of 


appointing them himſelf, in the manner we have juſt 
ſeen, being ſignified to the aſſembly, ſeven proteſtant 


Provinces met together, and ſent to conſult Du- Pleſſis 


upon this reſolution, a fault which Henry with good 


reaſon attributed to Conſtant and D'Aubig ne. The laſt 
inſtance which was made by the de yore on this ſub- 


ject was, that the duration of the deputies ſervice with 


his maj jeſty ſhould be regulated by them, and be expreſ- | 
ſed in the brevet of election by the king, or at leaſt in 
the. act of nomination : had this been granted, there 


would 
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would have been a neceſlity for renewing this cere- 
mony every year, and for calling an aſſembly for that 
purpoſe. Theſe very motives induced the king to re- 


fuſe it, for which I had already prepared them. At 
length they received the brevet in the form it was 


in, but not without returning many times to the 
charge. os 
THe affair of the cautionary towns came next un- 
der conſideration : although the term of eight years, 
expreſſed in the brevet of Auguſt 1598, given in 
conſequence of the edif of Nantes, wanted yet a year 
of being expired, yet it was neceſſary to bring it up- 
on the carpet this year, if we would avoid giving the 
proteſtant party a pretence for holding an aſſembly the 
next. It is certain, however, that it would not have 
been propoſed at Chatelleraut, on any other terms. 
than to have this matter left entirely to the king, with- 
out requiring a promiſe for three or four years, or a 
new brevet from his majeſty, but that the aſſembly 
ſhould be informed in the ſame way I have juſt men- 


tioned, not only that they might expect every reaſon- 
able indulgence from Henry, but alſo that I had actu- 


ally at that time in my poſſeſſion, a brevet from his 
majeſty'for three years, and another for four : and it 
was upon this account, that the king found himſelf obli- 
ged to grant them a prolongation for four years. It 
may be alledged, that a year more or leſs was a very 
inconfiderable matter ; and'indeed Henry had no other 
view in laying a ſtreſs upon it, than to accuſtom them 
not to obtain whatever they ſhould take it into their 
heads to demand, and to be contented with thoſe fa- 
vours he voluntarily granted them: as for what remain- 
ed, there was nothing more certain than what I had 


ſaid to them in the beginning of my ſpeech to the aſſem- 


bly with regard to thoſe forts. Henry permitted me to 


inform the deputies, that it was at my ſolicitation he 


granted: es this favour. 
| Tarr 
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Tx two queſtions of the greateſt importance being 


decided, the aſſembly might be looked on as at an end; 

but, as there were alterations to be made in the 8 
vets, of which I was the bearer, his majeſty would 
alſo have an article added, by which he declared, that 
the firſt eight years were to commence from the day 


on which the edict of Nantes was regiſtered in the 


parliament. Some time therefore was taken up in 


compoſing theſe two We and ſending them to Cha- 


telleraut. 
Duzins this time, the affair of Orange made noiſe 


enough to afford a ſubje& for public diſcourſe. In or- 


der to reſtore this place to the prince of Orange, its 
lawful maſter, it was neceſſary to withdraw Blaccons f, 
who held it for the proteſtants; and here the king 
made uſe of Leſdiguieres, but ſo unſeaſonably, that 
believe all the difficulties which were found in the ma- 
ement of this affair, owed their riſe to this choice: 
any one but Leſdiguieres, whom Blaccons had reaſon 
to think his mortal enemy, might have eafily effected 


it. Blaccons, who had long expected orders to leave 


Orange, wrote to me, that nothing could prevail upon 
him to neglect obeying his majeſty's commands imme- 
diately, but the mortification and diſgrace of being 
obliged to yield his poſt to a man who would make that 
ceremony an occaſion of triumph over him. In my 
anſwer to this officer, I thought I was entitled to give 
him hopes that his majeſty would alleviate the bitterneſs 


of this order: and I flattered myſelf, that if I had been 


at court, the affair would have been terminated other- 

wiſe; but Henry did not write to me concerning it, 
till he had ſent Bullion and Bellujon with his com- 
mands to Leſdiguieres, which he informed me of in 
his letter, and defired I would ſend the neceſſary orders 
for carrying cannon to Orange. I ſuſpected what 


had happened when I received this letter, and inſtantly 


acquainted 
+ Hector de la Foret de Blaccons, 


march, who he did not doubt would be with him as 
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acquainted the king with what J knew of Blaccon's ſen- 
timents. I adviſed, I even entreated him, to ſend only 
an exempt of his guards to Orange upon this occaſion, 
- without ſetting up Leſdiguieres againſt the man he hated. 
Mr advice came too late; Leſdiguieres, making uſe 
of the power the king had given him, liſtened to no- 
thing but his hatred of Blaccons, and in an imperious | 
manner ſignified his majeſty's orders to the governor 
and inhabitants, adding of himſelf, that if he did not 
obey them, he would give the king notice of it imme- 
diately. In the mean time he wrote to his majeſty, on 
the 24th of July, that he need not be under any appre- 
henſions, becauſe he knew how to reduce the governor 
of Orange without raiſing any commotions in the pro- 
vince. May it not be faid, that Leſdiguieres was afraid 
he ſhould not find reſiſtance enough? Blaccons, who did 
not expect ſuch an inſult, inſtantly diſpatched two cou- 
riers, one after another, tothe king, to aſſure him, that 
he was ready to reſign the place to any perſon his ma- 
jeſty thought proper, even although he were a catho- 
lic. His views, by taking this ſtep were to prevail 
upon the king to alter his reſolution of ſending Leſdi- 
guieres, by the advice of thoſe whoſe intereſt Sith his 
majeſty he relied upon, and to ſuſpend Leſdiguieres“ 8 


ſoon as poſſible. Blaccons had more enemies at court 
than friends ; they thought this procedure ſhewed a 
ſtrong diſpoſition to rebellion, and they inſpired Henry 
with the ſame opinion, which was Seren not u 
kind and diſintereſted on their fide. 
Tux king, however, notwithſtanding all the violent 
counſels that were ſuggeſted to him, would not proceed: 
ſuddenly to extremities with Blaccons: he anfwered him 
by fending an exempt of his guards to him, who was a 
Proteſtant, and three or four archers of the guard, who- 
bgnified to him, that, . en ads is it was his. 


majeſty's 
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majeſty? s pleafure he ſhould put the . as a depoſit 
into the hands of the exempt, and come himſelf to 
court, where he might depend upon receiving from his 
majeſty. the moſt honourable treatment, and all the ſa- 
tisfaction he could deſire. Henry at the fame time 
ordered Bullion to tell Leſdiguieres, that if Blaccons 
ſubmitted to this laſt order, he was to ſtay peaceably at 
Grenoble, and not to have recourſe to force, but in caſe 
the governor ſhould refuſe to obey : for which purpoſe, 
he ſent him commiſſions to raiſe ten companies, conſiſt- 
ing of one hundred men each; to make uſe likewiſe of 
Ave companies of Du-Bourg's regiment, and to increaſe 
them from ſixty to two hundred men, and cannon in 
proportion. All theſe preparations were made in con- 
ſequence of the courtiers perſuading his majeſty, that 
Blaccons would not ſubmit to his propoſal. Leſdi- 
guieres, who had already ſent the king word, that the 
. cannon of his province of Dauphiny had no carriages, 
deſired ſome might be ſent to him; or rather, becauſe 
that would take up too much time, that he ſhould be 
furniſhed | with cannon from the arſenal of Lyons, 
which might be. eaſily ſent down the Rhone. It was 
apparent, that he had no. inclination to disfurniſh his 
own fortreſſes. - Accordingly the king wrote to me to 
ſend orders to the lieutenant-general of the artillery of 
Lyonnois and Dauphiny, conformable to the demands 
of Leſdiguieres. It muſt be confeſſed that the king, in 
his tranſaQions with the proteſtants, took ſuch- mea- 
ſures as might make it appear to them, that he was 
wholly guided by juſtice and moderation. But I could 
not approve of theſe extraordinary preparations, nor 
this needleſs expence ; therefore, though I paid all the 
reſpe& I ought to do to the orders his majeſty gave 
me, yet I thought it my duty to oppoſe the deſires of 
Leſdiguieres, eſpecially in what related to the cannon 
of Lyons, which ſeemed to be much better in that alen 


than in any one of e ; 
T 


IX appears ſtrange to me, that Henry ſhould be ſo! 
King without perceiving that-Leſdiguieres only TOUghe, 
to be authoriſed in purſuing, with the utmoſt rigour, a 
man whom he hated with inveteracy. He did many 


things of his own authority, as ſoon as he thought he* 


had ſome appearance of juſtice on his ſide ; ſo that the 
ſtate of affairs was quite altered before his majeſty's 
couriers arrived. He was already at the head of a body 
of troops, within two leagues of Orange, from whence: 
he haughtily ſummoned Blaccons to recetve him into- 
the city. Bullion, when he returned from Dauphiny, 
endeavoured to juſtify Leſdiguieres for taking this pre- 
cipitate ſtep (to call it no worſe) ſaying, that he did it 
with an intention tꝗybegin immediately to make pro- 
per regulations in the caſtle, to diſband part of the gar- 
riſon, and ſend away ſome ſoldiers levied by the officers: 


of the prince of Orange. It was not indeed ſurpriſing, 


that Leſdiguieres ſhould thus exceed his commiſſion.” 


Blaccons no longer viewing him in any other light, than 


as an enemy who'profecuted his own particular quarrel 
with him, gave him ſuch an anſwer as obliged him to- 
retire in ſome diſorder to Montelimart. Leſdiguieres, 
fired with reſentment at the diſgrace this retreat brought* 
upon him, obſerved no regard to truth in the letters 
he wrote to his majeſty to inform him of all that had 
paſſed, but accuſed Blaccons of every thing his rage 


could ſuggeſt. Blaccons likewiſe ſent a- courier to his: 


majeſty, with complaints againſt Leſdiguieres; he accuſ- 
ed him with having for a long time ſought to make: 
himſelf maſter of Orange, by means of a correſpondence: 
he carried on with a miniſter named Maurice. The 


friends of Leſdiguieres retorted this crime upon Blac-- 


cons, which they ſaid they could prove by a letter he: 
had written to his brother-in-law, at the very time that 
he was making-proteſtations of obedience to the king; 
and that while he ſent a polite meſſage to Leſdiguieres,, 


W him he was ready to receive him into the- 


215 N * city,, 
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city, he was forming reſolutions directly contrary. 1 


would not anſwer a the truth of either of theſe accu- 
ſfations. - 

. Howzver that may be, the aſſembly of Chatelle- 
raut was diſſolved, while this diſpute retarded the con- 
claGon of the affair of Orange, the arrival of the two 
brevets, which his majeſty had ordered Freſne to ſend 
me, gave great ſatisfaQtion to the aſſembly; they were 
dated Auguſt the 4th, 1605. It appeared there, that 


the king granted them to the proteſtants as a favour | 


which ought. to confirm them in the reſpect and fide- 
lity they owed him. When I delivered them to the 


aſſembly, I declared that it was his majeſty's pleaſure 


they ſhould break up, after firſt hearing from me the 


_ king's laſt intentions, that the people might be no longer 


kept in ſuſpence in the provinces, where I was ſenſi- 
ble the different reports concerning the reſult of the 
_ aſſembly, gave occaſion for commotions equal to thoſe 

when two parties are ready to come to blows. I en- 

Joined the deputies, when they returned to their pro- 
vinces, to give 2 ſincere and candid repreſentation of 
the manner in which the king and his miniſters had 
aQed and treated with them; and carefully to avoid 
that arrogant behaviour, and that propenſity to ſlander, 
which they had ſhewn in the aſſembly of Gap. I made 


a recapitulation of all the king's orders and demands, 


and juſtified each. I prevented their compoſing, be- 
fore they ſeparated, a new memorial of demands ; and, 
in the king's name, expreſly forbad them to call any 


general aſſembly without permiſſion : I told them, that 
his majeſty would never refuſe them that favour when 
the occaſion required it; but I made them ſenſible, at 


the ſame time, that thay muſt not expect them to be ſo 


to add, that Henry did not thereby intend to prejudice 
in any manner their right of holding their ordinary 
conferences and ſynods, confined merely to affairs of 

religion; 


1 
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frequent for the future as they had been. I forgot not 1 
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8 religion; and concluded with repeating my prohibition 
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to them, to hold any correſpondence with perſons ſuſ- 
pected by his majeſty. I was entirely ſatisfied with the 
inclinations I perceived in them; and was not deceived 


in my conjecture, that the aſſembly would propoſe to 


ſend a deputation to his majeſty, to thank him for the 
indulgence he had ſhewn them, and to aſſure him of 
their inviolable reſpect. They were defirous of firſt 
knowing, whether this ſtep would be agreeable to his 


majeſty ; and the anſwer they received being ſuch as 


they had hoped for, the deputies appointed for that 
purpoſe ſet out for Paris to execute their commiſſion, 
- I LEpPT Chatelleraut the fame day that the aſſembly 
broke up, the king having ordered Sillery to acquaint 


me that I might do ſo; and often expreſſed his wiſhes 


for my return, and how neceffary my preſence was to 
him in the affairs of his council. This prince would 
write to me once more, though it was only to praiſe 
and thank me for the ſervice which he ſaid I had done 
him. But however ſolicitous he appeared for my re- 
turn, yet he gave me permiſſion to viſit my eſtate of 
Berry, which I did not then think proper to do, becauſe 
I would not accumulate more buſineſs than I was able 
to diſpatch. Such was the iflue of the aſſembly, which 


had engroſſed the attention of the whole kingdom. 


When I ſtrictly examined my own ſentiments concern- 


ing it, I found, that the deſpair into which my proceed-- 


ings there had thrown fome' of my brethren, did not 
interrupt the joy I felt for my ſucceſs ; becauſe | was. 
convinced, that I had more effeQtually ſerved my reli- 


gion and them by moderate and peaceable meaſures, 


than they could have done by their blind and impetuous 


zeal. Bu-Pleſſis might poſſibly have felt the force of 


theſe reaſonings in the letter I wrote to him; though 


my principal view by writing was to ſhew him his er- 


rors. He juſtified himſelf in a very ſtudied letter, which 
he likewiſe ſent to the king, along with mine, to ſhew- 
EIT that: 
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that he had not left one of the heads of 190 anfang 
unanſwered and uneffaced. 

I wenT immediately to give an account of my c con- 
duct to the king. His majeſty when he left Monceaux, 
where he had ſome ſlight fits of the gout, had return- 
ed to Paris the latter end of July, and from thence 
went to Saint-Germain to paſs the beginning of Au- 


guſt ; he was there afflicted with a defluxion which fell 


upon his cheek. and teeth, but was cured immediately 
by having his gums lanced: this indiſpoſition obliged 
him to drink the waters and obſerve an exact regimen, 
which was his moſt effeQual remedy. I found him at 


Fontainebleau, whither he had come from Saint-Ger- 


main; he embraced me twice with great tenderneſs, 


and permitted my ſecretaries and all my retinue to pay 


their reſpects to him; and after once more folding me 


in his arms, he led me into the long gallery of the gar- 
den of pines, where we had a converſation which on 


two hours. 

His majeſty began i it by informing me of all the inte- 
reſting news he had received from foreign countries, and 
afterwards of every thing that had paſſed during my ab- 
ſence, either in the council, in the affairs of the finan- 


ces, or in the court, where his domeſtic quarrels, which 


were reſumed with more violence than ever, made him 
often wiſh, he ſaid, that I had been with him. He 


queſtioned me in my turn, upon ſeveral particulars of 


my journey, eſpecially concerning the diſpoſitions the 


proteſtant churches and ſome of the heads of the party _ 


whom he named to me were in, as I might now have 
a full knowledge of them. I gave him great joy by 
the proofs I hrought him of a voluntary ſubmiſſion 
from thoſe perſons, which, in all the reſt, ſecured: to 


him an unavoidable obedience : I made it plain to him 
that Leſdiguieres, whoſe troops, forts, money, and 


capacity, were greatly exaggerated, who diſturbed 
me n of his * through a fear that his 
cequivocal 
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equivocal conduct would terminate in open rebellion, 


was nevertheleſs ſo weak in every reſpect, that if his 


majeſty, with an army only of fix thouſand men, march= 
ed directly to him without ſtopping at any place, he 
would drive him immediately to his laſt intrenchment, 
where nothing could prevent his falling into his hands. 


At preſent it was not proper to proceed touch extre- 


mities with Leſdiguieres, as he had not yet given ſuffi- 
cient cauſe for it. I repreſented to the king, that it was 
now time and of the utmoſt conſequence for the extinc- 
tion of the rebellion, to undertake ſomething againſt the 
duke of Bouillon, by uſing only the precaution of not 
putting proteſtant lieutenants into his towns, in the 
room of thoſe who were leaving them; I engaged my 


word, that there was not one of thoſe fortreſſes which 


would give us the trouble to batter it with our cannon. 
— THEsE conſiderations determined Henry, although 
ſtill with a little difficulty, to defer no longer his pro- 
greſs into the ſouthern provinces of France, which 
has already been mentioned. His two matives for this 


journey, and for taking his rout through Auvergne and 


Limoſin, were to ſeize all the towns belonging to the 
duke of Bouillon, and make ſuch ſevere examples of 
thoſe who were convicted of conſpiring againſt the 
ſtate, as ſhould ſtifle, for the future, all ſeeds of re- 
bellion. For the firſt, he ſent commiſſions to the duke 
of Epernon for levying three thouſand foot; he added a 
like number to his regiment of guards, and gave orders 
that a ſquadron of eight or nine hundred diſciplined com- 


panies of horſe, as well gendarmes as light-horſe, ſhould 


be got ready to accompany him: for the ſecond, he pro- 


poſed to hold an extraordinary court, the arrets of which 
he deſigned to have publiſhed and executed by a cham- 


ber of juſtice which he carried along with him, that 
nothing might retard the courſe of his juſtice. Theſe 


terrible preparations were indeed abſolutely neceſſary in 
the provinces, where it ſeemed. as if the contagious: 


air 
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air of civil wei was concentred, when it was entire- 
ly diſſipated every where elſe : this ſtep likewiſe was 
neceſlary to bring the buſineſs of Orange to a conclu- 
ſion; nor could it be made in a more favourable time, 
the affairs of Flanders and England affording him lei- 
ſure this year, but which could not be of long duration. 


I OBSERVED to the king, that ſince it was neceſſa- 
ry this journey ſhould be over before the month of 


October was expired, it ought not to be delayed a 


moment longer. Henry ſtill thought I preſſed him 


too much: however, at length he reſolved upon every 
thing. - It was agreed between us, that his majeſty 
ſhould march along the Loire with his troops both 
horſe and foot, while I, with a train of artillery conſiſt- 
ing of two cannons, two culverins, and two demi-cul- 


verins, ſhould march by Montrond, which is the direct 


road. I left to Henry's directions every thing that re- 
lated to the troops, and returned myſelf to Paris, to ſet- 
tle the affairs of the council with all poſſible expedition, 
and to nameghe members of the chamber * Des grand 


jours, whom it was neceſſary to fend away firſt. 
Arx court, and in the council, it was ſuppoſed this 


journey would terminate in the ſame manner as that 
to Provence had done the year before. The orders 


which were given for ſo ſudden a departure, in a ſeaſon 


fill farther advanced, furniſhed the indolent and ſenſual 
courtiers with a thouſand new arguments againſt it; but 


when they ſaw that Henry was inflexible, they prepared | 


to follow him, often curſing the man whom they ſuppoſed 


had given him the advice: but it threw the duke of Bou- 


illon's partiſans into the utmoſt conſternation, who had 


not, as may be eaſily imagined, uſed any endeavours to 
Ser the es. Cara tae: , and Giverſac, 


who 


* An extraordinary ſefions- called by virtue of the king's commiſſion. 


or letters patents. 
+ Charles de Charbonnieres, ſieur of La-Chagelle-Biron 5 Mark. de- 


Cuignac, ſieur of Giverſac. 
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who were moſt faithfully devoted to him, as having re- 
ceived the moſt Spaniſh gold, intreated the ſieur de 


Fouſſac ſ to go to court, and aſſure his majeſty that 
they were ready to give him any teſtimony of their obe- 


dience which he ſhould require: it was the people of 
Turenne only who made any ſhew of reſiſtance; Rig- 
nac F and Baſſignac threw themſelves into that place, 
provided it with ammunition, and lodged all the artillery 
in it upon the platforms. Theſe advices were ſent 
his majeſty by Fouſſac and Baumeville, who diſpatch- 
ed the ſenechal de Brive with them ; but all this was 
executed with ſo much terror and difmay, that the king, 


who had given d*Epernon and Roiſſy || orders to advance 


thither before him with their troops, did not think it 


neceſſary to ſtrengthen them with the a9. g of 


guards as he had at firſt intended. 
FoussAC gave alſo ſome other informations, con- 


formable to what had been ſaid by Rodelle, concern- 


ing the ſtate of the revolt in the provinces of Limoſin, 
Perigord, and Quercy; and by him it was diſcovered, 
that the true cauſe why a great many gentlemen did 

not come and throw themſelves at his majeſty's feet, as 
they had intended, was that l' Aubagnac had been fent 
from Sedan, to diſſuade them from taking that ſtep; 


and that many of them had alſo lately received conſide- 


rable ſums of Spaniſh money, which had been diſtribut- 
ed amongſt them by Guienne. The duke of Bouillon, 
in whoſe name this money was given, recommend- 


ed it to them, at the ſame time, not to be diſcourag- 


ed or alarmed at the preparations which were making 
againſt them, ſince he engaged his word to make things 
take another turn before October; and that his friends 
(thoſe were his terms) ſhould fee him ſooner than they 


hoped, and his enemies ſooner than they deſired: 
theſe 


Peter de Rignac ; Gideon de Baſſignae or Vaſſignac. 


| $ Raimund de bande; ſieur de Pouſfae. 
John James de Meſmes, lord of Roiſſy. 
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theſe ſounding words effectually impoſed upon them. 
Fouſſac, however, aſſured the king, that there had not 
come more than ten or twelve thouſand crowns from 
Spain; but Bouillon, always ſupplying the want of 
money with confidence, had given them to underſtand, 
that this ſmall ſum was ſent to them to be diſtributed | 
amongſt their ſubaltern friends, and that other ſums far 
more conſiderable were reſerved for them: they were 
ſimple enough to believe him, and after this no longer 
talked of ſoliciting for a pardon. The king ordered 
two hundred crowns to be given to Fouſſac for the ex- 
pences of his journey, and ſent him back to continue 
on the ſpot. 

HE left Paris himſelf on the 15th or 16th of Septem- 
ber“, eſcorted by the regiment of guards, and the ſqua- 
dron I have already mentioned, and began his march 
towards Orleans, while I took the rout before agreed 
on. He had not got farther than Hallier, before he 
ſaw the good effects of his journey: two gentlemen of 
Quercy named Cauſſe and Brigantin, came to meet him 
at this place to implore a pardon for themſelves, and a 
hundred and twenty other gentlemen; ; and that they 
might in ſome degree merit it, they offered to diſcover, 
in a court -of juſtice, all that they knew of Bouillon's. 
proceedings, and maintain the truth of their depoſition: 
with the points of their ſwords, and at the expence of 
their blood. Theſe two deputies revealed likewiſe all 
the plots which had been carried on by Rignac and Baſ- 
ſignac, in the duke of Bouillon's favour ; among others 

that of ſeizing Ville-neuve in Agenois, for which Bouil- 
lon had not the leaſt plauſible pretence. It being at this 
place that his majeſty had firſt received notice of the 
attempts made by d' Entragues, to deliver the count of 
Auvergne from his confinement in the Baſtile, as L. 

6 have 
* In regard to this journey of Henry IV. to the Limon, ſee de Thou, 


| b. 24, the Mercure Frapgois, anno 1605, and the original of a meyer 
wrote by Henry IV. to M. de TL Lettres de Henry le Grand. 
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have related in order; he deſired me to meet him at 
Orleans, which he expected: to reach the next day, 
being Saturday September the 24th, adviſing me to 
ſend the artillery in the mean time to Argenton, 
through which place he propoſed-to paſs. Theſe or- 
ders, however, were not executed, it being impoſſible 
for me to go to Orleans: his majeſty approved of my 
reaſons 3 and I gave him 1n writing the advice he de- 
manded of me, which was conformable to thoſe mea- 
ſures I had alway ſolicited him to purſue with regard to 
d'Entragues. 7 267 014 <8 dd | 
HE NR arrived at Orleans on the appointed day, and 
left that city on Monday the 26th of September : he 
avoided the road through Berry and Sologne, on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of proviſions in that barren coun- 
try, and the diſeaſes which he was told prevailed there 
he therefore marched towards Blois, and from thence to 
Montrichard, again appointing a rendezvous with me at 
Loches, expreiling an earneſt deſire to confer with me 
perſonally upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. Hitherto 
he had not received any marks of ſubmiſſion from the 
duke of Bouillon: on the contrary, the reſiſtance of 
Rignac and Baſſignac in Turenne, and Sincerai was 
confirmed. From Metz he had advices, that Bouillon 
would have aſſiſtance from another quarter; the elector 
palatine, it was ſaid, had, upon the report of the king's 
expedition, ſent for his colonels and captains, and the 
governor of Luxemburg was making preparations and 
aſſembling forces. D*Epernon inceſſantly preſſed the 
king to advance, and demanded, with ſome kind of diſ- 
pleaſure, officers and proviſions for the recruits, which 
he ſaid he had raiſed with great difficulty. His majeſ- 
ty referred this buſineſs to me, deſiring that I would 
give proper directions thereupon to D*Eſcures, or the 
other officers and inhabitants of thoſe places; and with 
regard to Bouillon, he held himſelf prepared for reſiſt- 
ance, although hitherto he ſaw no appearance of wo 4 
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I effect, this prince had ſcarce reached Blois, before 
he received a courier from the duke of Bouillon, who 

brought him a letter dated from Sedan, September the 
20th, in which, after making his uſual proteſtations of 

grief for having offended his majeſty, and of his inten- 
tions to repair his fault at the price of his blood, he 
declared, that he had never entertained the leaſt thought 
of diſobeying his orders, or reſiſting his perſon; that 
he had given an abſolute command to his lieutenants to 
receive him in all his towns and caſtles, a needleſs or- 
der, he added, ſince there was not one perſon belonging 
to him who did not look upon his majeſty as his ſove- 
reign maſter ; that he defired nothing more ardently 
than to have brought him the-keys himſelf, and, with 
the utmoſt humility, implore to be again received i into 


his favour. The king appeared ſatisfied with this pro- 


cedure of Bouillon: however, he repreſented to him, 
that he ought to have ſent Rignac and Baſſignac, againſt 
whom ſuch heavy crimes were alleged, to have juſtified | 
their conduct perſonally. Blanchard was the man whom 
Henry was moſt deſirous of ſeeing, as there was no 
perſon in the world who had a greater ſhare of Bouil- 
lon's confidence, he being his ſteward, or was better 
acquainted with the ſteps of the whole party; but he 
did not appear : Henry therefore thought he ought not 
to diſcontinue his march, at leaſt till he came to Limo- 
ges, that he might ſee how far the duke of Bouillon's 
lieutenants would carry their obedience. However, 
Blanchard arrived at Blois before his majeſty left that 
city; and what added to the king's ſatisfaction, he 
came voluntarily, and with an intention to obtain his 
pardon, by making a faithful confeſſion of all he knew. 
Ix effect Blanchard unfolded the whole myſtery of 
the plot ; he acknowledged, that, ſeconding with 
all his power the bad intentions of the duke his 
maſter, he had been always obliged to have recourſe 


to the mean artifice of * facts, enlarging 
EE views, 
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views, and making promiſes a thouſand times greater 
than he well knew could ever be performed: ſo that 
the execution of their deſigns had always been as re- 
mote, as they had affected to ſay it was near. Blan- 
chard's depoſition appeared to his majeſty to be of ſuch 
conſequence, that he ordered him to give it him in wri- 
ting: and now he began to be convinced of the juſtneſs 
of my opinion, which he had ſo long oppoſed, namely, 
that the duke of Bouillon's party made all this noiſe, 
only becauſe they could do nothing more. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, Henry would neither ſtop nor lay down 
his arms, till his will was complied with without any 
reſtriction. He remembered to have heard it faid 
= among the proteſtants, that the places the duke of 
Bouillon poſſeſſed did not belong to him, but to the 
= whole party, having been given as cautionary towns, 
and held as ſuch by officers of the reformed religion : 
= he feared therefore that he might make uſe of this pre- 
IF tence to keep them, and thought it the ſecureſt way 
: not to diſband his troops, till Villepion, whom he had 
appointed to take poſſeſſion of Turenne in his name, 

had been received into that capital of Bouillon's. I 


had written to La-Caillaudiere that he might diſband 


the cavalry ; his majeſty made me revoke this order, 
and in the beginning of October, left Blois and pro- 
3 ceeded to Tours, having again altered his deſign of 
= marching through Montrichard and Loches. 7 
TRE conveniency of the river and caſtle of Pleſſis, 
determined the queen, who had attended his majeſty to 
Blois, to go as far as Tours with him. The king, 
when he informed me of this alteration in his march, 
ſent me word that, as ſoon as this princeſs had left him 
to return to Paris, he would continue his route through 
La-Haye as far as Chätelleraut, where I had appointed 
to meet him. In proportion as his majeſty advanced, 
all difficulties fell before him: Villepion was received 
without the leaſt diſturbance into Turenne: and before 
Henry 
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Henry reached Limoges, all the other towns depending 
on the duke of Bouillon, were yielded in the ſame man- 


his perſon. All this was conformable to the duke's ex- 
to Sedan. | 


_ weary of Limoges, after a ſtay of eight days there, and 


ed with his authority, as well in criminal matters as for 


moſt active of the rebels, among whom, thoſe of great- 


gues, a kinſman of the Joyeuſes ; the firſt for having 
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ner to the officers his majeſty ſent thither to repreſent 


ample, who continued to declare loudly, that he had nv 
hand in the commotions of the province, and that he 
had been accuſed through mere calumny. Baſlignac 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his obſtinacy ; for, cutting his 
beard, and diſguiſing himſelf, he fled through Geneva 


NoTHING more remaining to be done by arms, the 
chamber des grand jours began the exerciſe of its office: 
the king would not ſtay for the concluſion ; he was 


rode poſt to Paris. He left me in this province, inveſt- 


diſbanding the troops, which kept me ten days after 
him. We went back to the ſource of the rebellion, 
by endeavouring to diſcover the firſt authors of it ; 
and ſo ſucceſsful were our inquiries, and the effects of 
them, that all remained peaceable for the future. It 
was thought ſufficient to behead ten or twelve of the 


eſt note, were the two Luquiſles, gentlemen of Langue- 
doc, who had been already mentioned; and Meirar- 


undertaken to deliver up Narbonne to the Spaniards, 
3 tale | and 


F Lewis d' Alagon, or rather Lagonia, baron of Meirargues, was ar- 
reſted at Paris, in the monaſtery of Saint-Germain, together with the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador's ſecretary, and beheaded on the 19th of December; 
his body was quartered, and fixed over the principal gates of the city, and 
his head was carried to Marſeilles, where it was faſtened on the head of 
a pike over the chief gate. The king ordered the Spaniſh ſecretary to be 
ſet at liberty, without waiting for the determination of the queſtion, at 
that time ſtrongly debated, whether it is right to give up to the courſe of 
juſtice, an ambaſſador, reſident, or any other foreign miniſter, who vio- 
lates the law gf nations. MSS. Royaux, 8477. See alſo the diſcufſion 
of this queſtion, and Henry IV.'s diſcourſe on this occaſion to the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, Mem. de Nevers, vol. II. p. 858. Matthieu, vol, II. 
book iii. p. 689. and other hiſtorians, | 


| = the 1 Marſeilles. I have no confun to doubt, but, 


that after theſe examples of rigour, the hatred of the 
proteſtants againſt me was wound up to its utmoſt pitch. 
I cannot but complain of this unjuſt prejudice, which 
however did not extend to all : Theodore Beza was my 
friend, and his approbation alone was ſufficient to com- 
fort me for the cauſeleſs malice of a thouſand others. 
Tris venerable old man, who exerciſed the func-, 


tion of a miniſter at Genevaz was ſeized. with an 


illneſs towards the latter end of this year, in the 
eighty-ſeventh Year of his age; his diſtemper, which 


before the eclipſe ® of the ſun which has rendered 
this year memorable, was but very ſlight, grew fa- 


tal from that moment, and a few days after put a 
period to his life: he preſerved, till the laſt moment, 


the full force and vigour of his mind, in a body 


weakened by infirmities and exhauſted by age; bs! 


ordered his attendants to lift him out of his bed; 


and then, with the utmoſt fervour, he offered up _ 
prayers to God, and in the moſt earneſt and pathe- 


tic manner, exhorted all thoſe who were preſent to 


a performance of the duties of religion and holi- 
neſs; after which, he was again laid in bed, where. 
he expired without pain, nature being quite worn 
out in him: he did not forget me in his laſt mo- 
ments; and thinking that he owed me ſome, ac- 

. | knowledgment . 


„This eclipſe happened on the 2d of Oktober, according to M. de 


Thou, and on the 3d, according to the Mercure Franc. at one o'clock in 


the afternoon; it continued two hours, and for half an hour it was as. 
dark as poſſible: Le Grain ſays, that during an hour and a half, o 


could not, without difficulty, read or write without a candle, L' Etoile : 


was freer than M. de Sully from the popular prejudice, in regard to eclipſes, | 


„Many firange maladies of different kinds, ſays he, raged in Paris at 
« that time; and, together with the eclipſe, which happened on the 


ec 2d of this month eclipſed many perſons who have never been ſeen * 


« fince ;. dyſenteries, eſpecially, were very dangerous and mortal to thoſe 


« who happened to be attacked by them, and more in other places than 


« at Paris; few of them eſcaping.” Anno 1605, The _ 3 


e nm Beza died the day after the eclipſe, | 
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Eknowledgment for the viſit I paid him at Geneva, and 
the ſervice I did him, when I preſented him to his ma- 


jeſty at the head of the other deputies from his city, 


he deſired Deodati to preſent a book to me in his name, 


intituled, The treaſure of piety ;?” this was the 
New Teſtament, tranſlated by him, with notes, which, 
together with the other verſions, both ancient and mo- 


dern, formed a complete work: this he inſcribed to 
me, and in the epiſtle dedicatory gave free ſcope to the 


favourable ſentiments he entertained of me. Deodati 


punQually performed his laſt commands, and in the 


month of November ſent -me the book, with a letter, 
from whence theſe circumſtances are taken. - 
I 8HALL conclude my relation of his majeſty's 


Journey with that of a quarrel which happened be- 


tween me and the count of. Soiſſons, followed by ano- 


ther with the duke d' Epernon. The count having 


taken offence at ſomething which the king had done 


or ſaid to him when he left Paris, thought proper to 


revenge himſelf upon me. I had, as has been ob- 


ſerved before, left my train of artillery, to take the 
direct road to Limoges, that I might meet his majeſty 
at Chitelleraut. The count of Soiſſons ordered his 
harbinger to go to the quarter- maſters, who were then 
employed in marking out the king's lodgment, and aſk 
them which was reſerved for me, and to take poſſeſ- 


ſion of it for him, in ſpite of all oppoſition. This 
was not ſo eaſy to be done as ſaid. A great number of 
gentlemen of the province, who knew the rights of a 
governor as well as myſelf, being preſent when the 
count's harbinger was preparing to execute his orders, 


they prevented him, without even acquainting me 

with what they had done. The count did not fail to 
complain to the king of this indignity, which he ſaid 

his honaur was concerned to reſent ; and, as an aggra- 
2 added, that E a ne his ee to be 
eaten. | 2 


Tux 
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Tx king, who knew his humour, gave him but 
little ſatisfaction; but the count made ſo much noiſe, 


and aſſerted the fact ſo poſitively, that Henry ſent 


D?'Eſcures to me to know the truth. All I knew of the 
matter, which I told him, was, that upon receiving in- 
formation of what was doing, I went to the place deſ- 
tined for my quarters, where I found above fifty Poite- 
vin gentlemen, who all together exclaiming againſt the 
unjuſtifiable procedure of the count's harbinger, had 


made uſe of threats to prevent his going farther. The 
count of Soiſſons ſtill inſiſted, that it was a deſigned 


inſult upon him, and demanded juſtice of the king. He 


found none to take his part: and Henry, by all the ar- 


guments he could think of, endeavoured to convinee 


dim that his complaint was groundleſs: he told him, 


that all governors have a right in their provinces to 
take place of every one but the king; and that I, as 


grand maſter, had the additional right of claiming the 


next quarters to the king, when he marched in the body 

of the army; therefore it could be no encroachment 
to have only part of thoſe quarters, when the whole is 
at the diſpoſal of the grand- maſter: no one pretending 


any right, or fixing on any part of it for himſelf, with- 


out my permiſhen ; and for this reafon the quarter-- 


maſter had put to mine the accuſtomed mark which 


ſecures his to the king; theſe are the words, ** For 
„the king :” the count of Soiſſons' harbinger there- 


fore ought through reſpect to have abſtained from his 


No of theſe reaſons having any weight with the 


count of Soiſſons, there was a neceflity that Henry 


ſhould think of ſome expedient to ſatisfy us both; and 
this expedient was, that when I came, as uſual, to pay 


my reſpeQs to the king, I ſhould make my compliments 


likewiſe to the county and- offer him, through mere 
politeneſs, my quarters; which the count, returning 
my civility, ſhould refuſe : this was accordingly done, 

| Lo but 
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but it was on my part only; for the count, making uſe 
of a mean artifice, from whence he afterwards derived 
a ſtill meaner occaſion for boaſt, ſuffered me to make 
all theſe advances, without any return on his ſide, and 
took poſſeſſion of my quarters, becauſe I could not de- 
- cently unſay what I had ſaid. But this joy, and the 
railleries which enhanced it, laſted no een chan till 
the next day. | 
As he was e e che Aer 05 I lodg- 
ed, followed only by two gentlemen (for he was going 
to hunt along with his majeſty) he found the ſtreet 
filled with gentlemen, to the number of two hundred, 
who were waiting till I came out to mount my horſe, 
and who, as ſoon as they ſaw him at a diſtance, crowd- 
ed together, as if for diverſion, ſo cloſe, that they left 
no paſſage for the count; and his equerry, not being 
able to open him one, was obliged to ery out, Make 
ce way, gentlemen, make way for monſieur the count: 
but they, raiſing their voices altogether, talked ſo loud, 
and ſo confuſedly, that the equerry could not make 
himſelf heard; ſome of them muttering, at the ſame 
time, that it was never known that a governor of a 
province was diſpoſſeſſed of his lodgings in a place 
where he repreſented the king's perſon. The count 
was obliged to wait a quarter of an hour before he 
could get room to paſs. And for a farther aggravation 
of his misfortune, not one of theſe gentlemen ſaluted 
him. This was a new ſubject for complaint to the 
king. His majeſty told him, he was ſorry for what 
had happened, but could do nothing for him, ſince he 
mult not expect that, in complaiſance to him, he would 
make enquiries among four or five hundred gentlemen 
for the perſons who offended him, when he would 
point out no particular man; they at the ſame time 
ſuppoſing they had ſome right to take this revenge upon 
him, es an n injurious to them * 
| L41HE 
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Tux count of Soiſſons found no one to take part in 
his reſentment but the duke of Epernon, who was him- 
ſelf then violently enraged againſt me on the follow - 
ing occaſions the Rochellers hearing that his majeſty, 
would paſs near their city in his march, ſent a depu- 
tation to him of their chiefeſt citizens, as a mark of 
their gratitude and reſpect. I was the perſon to whom 
they applied; therefore the king ordered me to con- 
duct them to audience, which he gave them in the 
preſence of the whole court: they told his majeſty 
they were come to intreat he would honour them with 
his preſence in their city, ſince he was ſo near it; aſ- 
ſuring him, that although he was at the head of an 
army of catholies, he ſhould not be received with leſs 


reſpect and ſubmiſſion, than when he came formerly at 


the head of the proteſtant troops; and that if their 
gates were not wide enough to admit him and his train, 
they would throw down three hundred fathoms of their 
wall, ſince his repeated bounties had enabled them to 
rebuild it. They then preſented the keys to him, with 
ſuch ſincere expreſſions of joy and affection, that the 
king was melted even to tears, embraced them thrice, 


and afterwards, entering into a familiar converſation 


with them on the times paſt; aſſured them, that in him 
they might always depend upon finding a protector of 
their liberty, and a zealous preſerver of their privileges. 
As IL was going away at the concluſion of this ce- 


3 remony, I met the duke of Epernon, who coming 
to wait upon the king, aſked me what was doing? 


and I, without reflecting upon his queſtion, anſwered 
it directly: but I was ſurpriſed. to ſee, that at the 


recital I made him, his; countenance was overſpread 


with rage and diſdain; and, a moment after, to hear 


him aſk me, haughtily, whether I aſſumed any right 
in the government of Rochelle? and by what claim 
I took upon myſelf to preſent the deputies from that 


city to the king? I never thought it any meanneſs 
Vol. IV. 8 O l on to 
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to give my friends ſatisfaction, in caſes wherein i y 
conduct might appear doubtful to them ; I therefore 
told him, that it was in the quality of an antient friend 
of that city, and by his majeſt s command that I had 
preſented the deputies to him. He replied, with the 
ſame emotion as at firſt, that Rochelle being compre- 


kended in his patent for governor, the . the Ro- 


chellers, and I, had equally injured him. I couid . 
help telling him, that the Rochellers would look u 


his pretenſions as very ſingular, but that itowas: 1 . 


them, or rather from the king, that he was to deſire 
an explanation, and not from me, ſince 1 had only acted 


by his majeſty's orders, and without any Es to 
encroach upon the rights of other perſons. 


SAYING this, I quitted him coolly, and he went 
to Henry to tell him the cauſe of his difguſt he re- 


turned more diffatisfied than he went, and alÞthe-re- 


ſource he had was to mingte his — — 


_ plaints with thoſe of the count. The malicious things 


they ſaid of me on this occaſion, which I had convin- 
eing proofs of, was the cauſe that I afterwards took 
D' Ornano's part in a quarrel! which happened between 
him and d' Epernon, during the king's ſtay at Limoges. 
This increaſed d' Epernon's rage andi 'a'vhird diſguſt 
which he received from tre completed” our eſtrange- 

ment from each other: he demanded aſſignments for 
the payment of the ammunition bread, furniſhed! by the 
cities and large towns for the foldiers he had levied: 1 
thought it my duty to acquaint the king before I com- 
plied with this requeſt, who, knowing as welt as my- 
ſelf that this money bale: remain in &Epernon* s purſe, 
inſtead of being delivered to thoſe to hom it be- 
longed, gave me orders to refuſe' him. Fhis was the 
rock upon which our reconciliation, our mutual pro- 
miſes of friendſhip, and thoſe connexions which had 


been capable of giving umbrage to the king, were all J 
F plit and deſtroyed. ; 


34 Yar 
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AT my return from Limoges, I went to give his 
majeſty. an account of the uſe I. had made of that au- 


thority he had confided i in me: we had now a le 
converſation together, than at my return from Chal 


leraut, and upon the very ſame ſubject, policy and the 


quarrels at court. 1 found him this time alſo at Fon- 


tainebleau, whither he had come to paſs the month of 
Od ober and part of November; the queen was there 


0 alſo: the king and ſhe met as they entered the court, 


ſhe in her litter, and he on horſeback, for he had rode 


poſt. He loſt La-Riviere, his firſt phyſician there, I 


whom he greatly regretted : he gave his poſt to Du- 
Laurens +, who was already firſt phyſician to the 
queen; and looked out for another for that princeſs. 
1 did not ftay long at Fontainebleau; a thouſand dif- 
ferent affairs called me to Paris, where Henry, kad con- 
ſideration enough to leave me a long time, JO 
commanding my attendance on him. 


I nAvE yet mentioned but ſome part of thoſe ffairg 
queen Margaret had to communicate to me, in our in- 


tervie at Cercote. As ſhe propoſed to quit her caſtle 
at Uſſon and reſide in Paris, ſhe was deſirous of having 
my advice upon this occaſion, and toknow if ſhe ſhould 
be well received at court ;-whither it was neceſſary ſhe 


ſhould go, to prove that ſhe. did nothing without his 


majeſty's conſent. Laſſured her, that their majeſties 
would receive her with the utmoſt reſpect; for I was 
well acquainted with their ſentiments in regard to her. A 
bare aſſurance would not ſatisfy her; ſhe inſiſted upon 
my engaging my word as a ſecurity, which I did 


8 without any heſitation ; Þ and; the, on her hows promiſed 
3 55 0 * to £ 


- +: Andrew. D was the fourth principal 'phyfician,. whoſe 


| death H enry IV. had ſeen ſince his acceflion to the crown; and as healſo 


died four years afterwards, Petit a phyſician of Gien, who ſucceeded bim, 
was the fifth. M. de Svlly being intreated to procure Du-Laurens office 
for Turquet, one of the phyſicians in ordinary. to the king, who was a 


K proteſtant, anſwered, ,** I have taken an vath never i. — either 


7 . or a cook. to the King. 
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to be governed wholly by advice. After theſe mutual 
engagements, we ſeparated; I took the road to Chã- 
telleraut, and Margaret that of the caſtle of. Madrid, 
where ſhe intended to lodge. | 

HENRY, beſides the inclination he had to oblige this 

rinceſs, who well deſerved that he ſhould contribute 
to her ſatisfaction, had another reaſon for conſentin 
that ſhe ſhould leave Uſſon tf. He was extremely deſi- 
rous of having this old caſtle in his own poſſeſſion, as 
its ſituation, in a very ſuſpected country, might make 
it one day a convenient retreat for the rebels, as the caſ- 
tle of Carlat had been. The king propoſed to throw 
down this caſtle if it ſhould be judged not worth 
preſerving; for this purpoſe, he ordered me to ſend a 
faithful and intelligent commiſſary to the caſtle of Uſſon 
as ſoon as queen Margaret had left it, and to give him 
an exact information of the condition it was in at pre- 
ſent, but that he ſhould not diſcover with what inten- 
tion he went. However, La-Varenne, coming ſoon 
after from queen Margaret, declared to Henry, that it 
would give her great trouble, if the caſtle of Uſſon was 
demoliſhed ſo ſoon after her departure; upon which the 
| king wrote to me to defer ſending the commiſſary thi- 
ther till he had ſeen that princeſs. ''This ſecond order 
would have come too late, if happily the perſon whom 
I had reſolved to employ, and who was one of the beſt 
engineers in the whole body of the artillery, had not 
been indiſpoſed, which e him to por off 977 ee 
ney. for ſome days. 

Tux arrival of queen Margaret, and the Ain re- 


ception Henry prepared to 9 her, 6 ſome 
. EH of 


1 She had lived there near twenty years. On her leaving Agen, ben 
whence ſhe made her eſcape diſguiſed in the habit of an ordinary citizen, 
riding behind Lignerac, ſhe went to live at Carlat, a caſtle belonging to a 
gentleman called Martas, The marquis de Canillac carried her off 
from this caſtle, and ſhut her up in the caſtle of Uſſon, which place 
pleaſed her ſo much that ſhe fixed her abode there, though the was left at 
liberty to quit it WRITE ſhe thought Proper. 
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of thoſe idle ſlanders which the fooliſh populace are ſo 
fond of propagating. The wiſeſt way being to ſeem 
ignorant. of them, the king made no alterations in thoſe 
honours he was reſolved to pay her: As ſoon as ſhe 
came to Paris, he ſent M. de Vendome and Roque- 


laure, to pay his compliments to her, till he could viſit 


her in perſon, for he was then at Monceaux ; the queen 


alſo ſent Chateauvieux in her name to this princeſs. 


On the 26th of July, Henry went in perſon to viſit her, 


to Bois de Boulogne , where ſhe then was, having only 


paſſed 


1 From thence ſhe went to live in the palace of Sens near the Ave- 


Mary; ſhe afterwards hired a palace in the ſuburb of Saint-Germain op- 


poſite to the Louvre, where ſhe continued till her death, This prince's 


has been ſo much abuſed in the libels of that time, that one might be in- 
| duced to accuſe M. de Sully of partiality, in the praiſe he every where 


beſtows on her in his memoirs, if his teſtimony were not confirmed by 
our beft hiſtorians. The author of PHiftoire de la mere & du fils, on 
their authority, ſpeaks of her in the follwing manner. Her degradation 
« in point of rank, was ſo amply made up by her goodneſs, and the royal 
« virtues ſhe poſſeſſed, as to render her ſtill greatly reſpected. Like a 
« true heireſs of the illuſtrious 'b'ouſe of Valois, ſhe never beſtowed a 
ec gift on any one, without making an apology for giving ſo little; ſhe 


ee was the refuge of men of letters, loved to hear them talk, her table 


ec was conſtantly ſurrounded with them, and ſhe learned ſo much from 
% converſing with them, that, ſhe ſpoke better than any woman of her 


é time, and wrote more correctly than moſt perſons of her ſex are capa- 
cc ble of doing. In ſhort, as charity is the queen of all virtues, this 


t great princeſs crowned hers by giving alms, which ſhe did with ſo li- 
„ beral a hand to all who Rood in need of them, that there was not. a 
« religious houſe in Paris which did not feel the effects of her bounty, 


e nor one poor perſon who had recourſe to her that did not meet with re- 


lief; therefore God out of his mercy repaid her with uſury, for that 
“ which ſhe ſhewed to his people, giving her grace to make a truly chriſ- 


« tian end.” &c. vol. I. p. 326. This is ſurely ſufficient to compen- 


fate for a ſmall number of levities and human weakneſſes, which are the 


_ utmoſt of what this princeſs could ever be charged wih. If any one is 


defirous of ſeeing further what has been written for or againſt her on this 
head, let him read meſſieurs De Thou, Dupleix, Mezerai, father Daniel, 
father Hilarion de Coſte's elogium of illuſtrious ladies, Baſſompierre, M. 
Bay le's dictionary under the word Uſſon, and an infinity of other writers, 
She died on the 27th of March 1615, at her palace in the Fauxbourg- 


Saint - Germain, which has fince been demoliſhed; ſhe was interred in the 


church of the reformed Auguſtins, ſince called the Little Auguſtins, 
which had been founded by her. © She was greatly regretted, ſays the 
ages 3 8 75 b | 5 Memoirs 
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paſſed through Paris. His majeſty went at ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, and returned at ten. This interview 
paſſed with equal ſatisfaction on both ſides. The king 
ſpoke of the caſtle of Uſſon to this princeſs: ſhe con- 
 Tented to what he propoſed ; and, in — whole affair, 
he never did any thing without firſt knowing whether 
it would be agreeable to her. On the 28th of the 
ſame month ſhe came to Paris, to pay her reſpects to 
the queen, who came to the Louvre to receive her: 
ſhe afterwards, on the 4th of Auguſt, went to Saint- 
Germain to ſee the Dauphin, and ſtaid there four or 
five days with their majeſties. Henry had no greater 
pleaſure than the company of his children, as his fre- 
quent journeys to Saint-Germain ſufficiently proved. 
Queen Margaret returned to Bois de Boulogne on the 
' Lith of the ſame month, greatly affected with their 
wpajeſlies obliging behaviour to her. 
By the orders which ſhe gave to her officers who! re- 
- alc at Uſſon, Barenton, who was ſent thither by 
his majeſty, found no oppoſition, and was put in im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of the caſtle. He drew up a memo- 
rial of the ſtate in which he found it, and brought it to 
the king, who, perſiſting in his reſolution of diſmant- 
ling this caſtle, ordered me to ſend an engineer or 
commiſlary of artillery there as ſoon as poſſible for that 
purpoſe. I was commiſſioned to thank queen Margaret 
in his name, for the chearfulneſs with which ſhe had 
had made this ſacrifice, and to pay her the full value 
_ of all the ſtores and ammunition which were found at 
Uſſon, which Margaret had deſtined for the payment 
of the garrifon ſhe maintained there; if that princefs 
did not rather chuſe to give her ſoldiers theſe ſtores and 


one themſelves, -- ; 1 snaLL = 


Memoirs of the Regeney: of. Mary hy Medicis, 6c 1 a princeſs 
„ abounding in goodneſs. of heart, eagerly fond of the welfare and repoſe 
46 of the ftate, who did no harm to any one beſides herſelf. Theſe few 
words, I apprehend, are ſufficient to give us the perfect idea we ought 
to form of her character, and ſufficiently agree with what M, de Sully 


ſays of her, 


mg 400d c EI SUL am 


11188 4d conclude the memoirs of the preſent year 
with an artiele, which I am; already certain will have 
thei approbation ef all juſt and ſenſible perſons ; and 
for- Ea Pam alſo as ſecute of their acknowledgments. 
In all the principal cities of the kingdom, eſpecially 
thoſe, which have arſenals and academies, there are 
alſo, ſchbols for the young nobility, in which are taught 
all kinds of ſports and exerciſes, as well military, as 
thoſe deſigned merely to form a graceful carriage, and 
give ſtrength and activity to the limbs: and theſe ex- 
erciſes ate no Where more carefully cultivated than 
at Paris, where the ſpacious courts of the arſenal, 


deſtined to this uſe, are full almoſt every hour in the 


day. I was always of the ſame opinion as Henry 
concerning theſe exerciſes: he often aſſerted, that 
they were the moſt ſolid foundation, not only of dif- 
eipline and other military virtues, but alſo of thoſe 
noble ſontiments, and that ele vation of mind, which 
give one nation the pre-eminence over every other. 
1 uſed to be preſent at them myſelf, when I could ſteal 
a moment from buſineſs, as well through the taſte I 
had for ſueh atnuſements, as becauſe I thought my 
preſenee would: excite a Jaudable emulation anti 
the you tn.. | 
ONE eee in Aa age time; wh theſe ſports 
Wen frequent, I left my cloſet to ſhew myſelf to 
this aſſembly of young men, and came very ſeaſonably 
do prevent the conſequences of two quarrels, which, 
from that miſtaken notion of honeur to which France 
has made herſelf, a ſſave, were likely to have been ve- 
ry fatal. Theſe quarrels had taken their riſe from 4 
triſſe, as it generally happens with the greateſt part of 
thoſe; which! have been followed: by the moſt bloody 


cataſtrophes; but the king (I am grieved to ſay it) took 


fo little care tb | enforce the obſervation of the edits. 
wine, hh 1 of, b Ws againſt that 
þ e . Cation 
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barbarous cuſtom of duelling, that every day; and for 
the ſlighteſt occaſions, ſome blood was ſhed. 
TI THoOVGHrT it my duty to endeavour to convince 
theſe young men who crouded about me, of the error 
they were in with regard to true valour; “ It is, ſaid 
66 J to them, in fields of war, and in aich which 
have the ſervice of our country in view, that cou- 
< rage is permitted to be ſhewn ; that which arms us 
« againſt our friends, or countrymen, in contempt of 
& all laws, as well divine as human, is but a brutal 
“ fierceneſs, madneſs, and real puſillanimity.“ I per- 
ceived, that the moral I endeavoured to inculcate ap- 
peared very ſtrange to theſe young men, who were 
carried away by the heat of blood and ardour of 
youth : one of them, who, it was apparent, ſought to 
give himſelf conſequence with his fellows, replied, that 
Princes having at all times permitted; nay authoriſed 
duels, they had 1 eee which - ho ls the 
Place of a lac 5 #1 alten nd 8715 
IcoxTEN TED myſelf for the preſent with making 
the youth ſenſible that he ſupported his argument upon 
falſe and erroneous principles, and with 8 the 
challenge from proceeding any farther; but as ſoon as 
I retired, I gave free courſe to my reflexions upon the 
Gogalarity of an abuſe, unknown toithe'moſt poliſhed, 
and at the ſame time braveſt people.” Theſe reflexions, 
when thrown upon paper, compoſed a kind of memo- 
rial, which I thought'it my duty to preſent to the king. 
DvuELs, it is true, are of long ſtanding in France, 
and indèeed in Europe, but in that part only that has 
been overwhelmed by barbarians, from whoſe time 
this hateful cuſtom takes its date, and appears there- 
fore to be derived from them; and if hiſtories" of 
times more remote, ſuch as that of the emperor Otho 
the firſt, and that of the divorce” of Lothario, gives 
ſome inſtances of ſingle combat, they may be oppoſed 


” prohibitions of _—_— Os iſſued out by the 
power 
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power of the church, as that of the . of Valen- 
tia in 855, or by temporal authority. We have in. 
France a very ancient edit, which forbids them in all 


civilcauſes, and in va dt kae cauſes limits them to five 
caſes; bi gh-treaſon, rape, houſe- burning, murder, and 


nightly theſts, Saint Lewis + afterwards took away all 


reſtriction; and when Philip the IVth, his grandſon, 


ſeemed to reſtore them, 1303, in charges of ſtate 
crimes, rapes, and houſe- burning, to which he redu- 


ced them, he was incited only by a motive at once 


deſerving praiſe and cenſure ; the hope of aboliſhing 
inſenſibly-this cuſtom of bloodſhed, which had gathered 
ſtrength in his time, by confining it to theſe rare caſes 


ſet down in a poſitive law: to make this more. evi- 
dent, he forbad all manner of perſons to allow them, 


by receiving what was called pledges of battle, and 
declared that right reſerved to himſelf alone;':- i 
To ſhew, by explaining the difference between the: 
ancient duels and thoſe of our time, what a number of 
nameleſs abuſes have crept into a practice, which itſelf 
was from its firſt original a corruption, it, will be ſuffici- 


ent to lay down the circumſtances and formalities which, 


were obſerved in thoſe times. 

In the firſt place, no- body, however e | 
might take vengeance in his own right; and as it is 
now practiſed in the firſt emotion of caprice and paſ-- 
ſion, and much leſs in mere bravado, which, in my 


opinion, is of all things the moſt contrary to the laws: 


of ſociety. They had their judges, befgre whom 
he that mana, himſelf injured in his ae, Was 


9 - 


+ On the fubje& of theſe edicts of Saint Lewis and Philip the fair, TY 
alſo of the origin, manner, and whatever has relation to fingle combats, 
conſult the writers who treat of it; ſuch as Paul de Montboucher fieur of 
la Rivaudiere, in his Treatiſe on the ceremonies and laws of challenges: 
and/fingle combats, &c. in 1608; 8 Savaro ſieur of Villars; in his 
Treatiſe againſt duels, with the edict of- Philip the fair, in 16183 Bran- 
tome, in the tenth volume of his Memoits, intitled Touching: Duels, 33 
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to give an account of the wrong ſuffered, and demand 
permiſſion to prove, in the way of arms, that he did 


not lay upon his enemy a falſe accuſation. It was then 


conſidered as ſhameful to defire blood for blood. The 


ge, WhO was commonly the lord of the place, made 
de perfon accuſed, appear likewiſe before him; and 
never allowed the deciſion of battle, which was de- 
manded by throwing a glove,” or ſome other pledge 


upon the ground, but when he could get no other 


roof either of guilt or innocence. ' 


FER ledge were received, and the judge deferred 


the deciſton of the quarrel to the end of two months, 
during the firſt of which the two enemies were deli- 
vered each of them to common friends, upon ſecurity 
for their forthcoming : their friends endeavoured by 
all ſorts of means to diſcover'the perſon criminal, and 


to give him a ſenſe of the injuſtice of maintaining a 


falfhood, from which he could expect nothing but 
the ſoſs 6f his reputation, of his life, and of his ſoul; 


for 'they were perſuaded,” with the utmoſt degree of 


certainty, that heaven always gave the victory to the 
tight” cauſe; and therefore a duel, in their opinion, 


was an 400 of which the event could be determined 
by no human power. When the two months were 


expired, the two rivals were put into a cloſe priſon, 
and committed to the eccleſiaſtics, who employed eve- 
ry motive to make them change their defi ign. If, after 


all this, they ſtill Free; a a day was at laſt fixed to 


17 their quarrel. < 

"Wren the day was come, "the tero champions 
were brought faſting in the morning before the ſame 
judge, who. obliged both. of. them to- declare. upon 
nE that they ſaid, the truth, after which they ſuffer- 
od them to eat; they were then armed in his 

ſence,, the kind of. arms, being likewiſe. ſettled: four 
| ſeconds; choſen with thei ſame ceremonies; ſor them 
- undreſſed; and anointed all over the body with oil, 
and wy their beards and hair cut cloſe. They were 


_ then 
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then conducted into an incloſed ground, and guarded by 


time, their aſſertions and accuſations, to ſee if they 
perſiſted in them without alterations. They were not 
even then ſuffered to advance to the combat: that mo- 


ment their ſeconds. joined them at the two ends of tha 


field for another ceremony, which of itſelf was enough 
to make tlieir weapons drop from their hands, at leaſt 
if there had been any friendſhip between them. Their 
ſeconds made them kneel down in this place facing 
each other; they made them join hands, with the fin» 


gers of one put between the fingers of the other; they 
demanded juſtice from one another, and were conjur- 


ed on each ſide not to ſupport a falſity 3 they ſalemnly 
promiſed to act upon terms of honour, and not to aim 
at the victory by fraud and inchantment.. The ſe- 
conds examined their arms piece by piece, to ſee: that 
nothing was wanting; and then conducted them to the 
two ends of the liſts, where they made them ſay their 
prayers: and make their confeſſion; then aſking: each 
of them whether he had any meſſage to ſend: to his 
adverſary, they ſuffered them to fall to, which they 
did at the ſignal of the herald, who cried from with- 
out the liſts, Let the brave combatants go. After 


this, it is true, they fought without mercy, and the. 


vanguiſhed;; dead; or alive, incurred alb the infamy of 
the erime and the puniſnment; he was dragged upon 
a hurdle in Bin bands and afterwards hanged or burnt, 
while: the: other returned honoured and triumphant, 
with a decree that atteſted him to have gained his ſuit, 
and allotted him all manner of ſatisfaction. 
IIR is throughout all this ceremony ſomething 
wild: and ridiculous; but, however, the voice' of rea- 
ſon, authority, and prudence, is ſtill heard, though 
its diftates ane utterly miſtaken; whereas there is no- 
tking but monſtrous eee in the practice 
of thoſe ſmart. youths,, who withdraw ſlily/ into a field 
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of prey. If men went to fight with the ſame coolneſs 
and deliberation as in former times, can it be imagin- 
ed that there would be the hundredth part of the 
duels that now happen? But men have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to diſmiſs conſideration from that action, which 
is ſerious above all others: ſome ruſh blindly into this 
danger, others pleaſe themſelves with being born for 
the deſtruction of their fellow-creatures ; others re- 


that name were hereto fore. 

THE forms of duels which were! n in K 
many, differ not eſſentially from thoſe of France, which 
J have deſcribed: they were likewiſe received in Spain 
and England; only he who yielded to his adverſary 
upon a ſingle wound was reputed infamous; he'could 


— xz — — 
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wear a weapon, or mount a horſe. On the contrary, 
he who died in a courageous defence was buried ho- 
nourably. Another ſingularity, which muſt have kept 
duels from being common in Germany, was, that there 
were only three places where they could be fought, 
wee in Franconia, Uſpach, and Hall in Swabia. 
I covLD not wait for his majeſty's return to Paris, 
to communicate to him the memorial of which I have 
now mentioned the contents; to inform him of the ac- 
cidents to which this practice gave occaſion; and to 
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ſpreading by his indulgence. I intreated him to attend 
renew the edicts againſt duels, to aggravate the puniſh- 


bid all men to proſecute any word of injury or offence 
otherwiſe than by courſe of law; but to manage ſo, 


tory; 


* 


to ſhed the blood of one another, with hands impelled 
by no better inſtin than that which inſtigates a beaſt 


vive the hateful trade of the gladiators, and are indeed 
more dreadful and ps en 23mg than the men that bore 


not afterwards either cut his beard, bear any office, 


deſire him to put a ſtop to an evil which was every day 


to the counſel which I had preſumed to give him, to 


ment conſiderably, and execute it ſeverely ; ; and to for- 


that the juſtice obtained might be Toad and ſatisfac- 
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tory; to make the complainant eaſy, and the aggreſſor 
penitent; ; and laſtly, to have this new order fixed up, 
at the beginning of every year, in the courts of the 
Louvre, the palace, the arſenal, and in other places 
that were moſt frequented . It i is certain, as I repre- 
ſented to: his majeſty, that a reputation for perſonal va- 


ive an edict concerning duels twice the authority that 
it could derive from mere royal pleaſure; but the plea- 
ſure of the maſter of kings, a power far ſuperior, did 
not allow to the reign of Henry! the Great, the extir- 
pation! of this abuſe. ' 

Ir may be ſaid, without — to juſtify this 
prince, that his eaſineſs with reſpect to duels proceeded 
from a habit contracted by his long wars, by which he 


_ wiſe not much leſs indifferent about his own blood. 
He had always ſome notion that the laſt moment was 
inevitably predetermined: this opinion he diſguiſed to 
himſelf, under the chriſtian notion of reſignation to 


an account of- a conſpiracy againſt the ſfate, and an at- 
tempt upon the life of the king, which I thought I 
ought to diſcloſe to him, though it ſeemed to me wor- 
thy to be deſpiſed, as indeed he deſpiſed it. - He told 
me, on that occafion, that he was convinced of its be- 
ing beſt for his happineſs to pay no manner of, regard to 
in 4 5 like this 4, and that otherwiſe his life wou 
be worſe than death; that the calculators of nativities 
had threatened. bim, ſome, hat he ſhould die by the 
3 ä ſword; 
* If. » we mn We what cardinal de Richelieu ow ſaid on this 


ſubject, in his Political Teſtament, part I. chap. iii. F 2. the title 
whereof is, Of the means to prevent dueli; we muſt on, that great miniſ- 


other parts of theſe Memoirs where duels are ſpoken of” /\ {fi v7 

1 Let him alone, ſaid this prince to thoſe who ee im to 
puniſh a man who had been engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, “ he is 
« a wicked wretch whom God will puniſh, 2 my Ry 
* vol. I, b. 2. P. 359. 


\ 
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lour, ſuch as this prince had eſtabliſhed, was able to 


ſaw bloodſhed without emotion; and that he was like- 


God. There was ſent me from Rome, ahout that time, 
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ter ſeems to have drawn all, his' reflections on this matter 57 e and 
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fword; and others by a coach: but that none of them 
had ever mentioned poiſon, which ſeemed to him the 
eaſteft way to diſpatch him, becauſe he eat a great deal 
of fruit of all kinds that were offered him, without 
having them taſted; therefore, upon the whole, he 
gave himſelf up to the Lond of his life and: of his death. 
r was not poſſible. but ſpeaking in this manner, 
Henry reckoned a little, without perceiving it, upon 
the good fortune that had accompanied him as well in 
the dangers that particularly threatened his perſon +, as 
thoſe which regarded: his kingdom and happineſs. Of 
eight perſons from whom he had moſt to fear in this 
latter refpe&, he remarked that fome favourite planet 
had freed him from fix of the moſt conſiderable ; that 
one was dead in the hangman's hand, and two others of 
ſiekneſs; the fourth was actually in priſon; the fifth 
was gone into voluntary baniſhment; the ſixth was re- 
ducedꝭ to flatter him whom formerly he endeavoured to 
_ deſfroy. For the other fort of good fortune, we have 
feen examples throughout this hiſtory : but, alas | this 
fortune was not complete; but an unhappy mo- 
ment for France, as well as for the urg has ae 
| ee the idea of 1 Pan e 
3 ITE 333 62 * 


Fr Henry Iv. 3 ene, on n 3 RY of Deterober a * 
which M. de Perefixe gi ves the following. relation. The ſame d on 
& which: Mairargues was executed, an unfortunate madman made zZa-ar- 
4 pt om the ſacred! penſon oß the King, ruſhing on him with a Nn 

sin his. band, as he returned from hunting over the Pontneuf, Hig 
„ ma jetty's footmen running up obliged him to quit his hold, and were 
going to beat his brains out on the ſpot, had not the King forbid them, 
« and ordered him to be impriſoned in Fort L'Eveque. His name was 

1 John De-Liſſe, a native of Vineux near Senlis, He was immediately 
« afterwards emamined by the preſident ſeannin, who could not get any 
4 rational anſwer from him 1 for he was entirely out of his ſenſes: he 
et fanaiec himſeif, to be laing of all. the world, and ſaid Henry IV. had 
« uſurped the kingdom of France from him, and he was therefore going 

4 to chaftiſe him" for: his temerity : where upon tie bing thinking him 

b, ſuſm̃tiently puniſſed by bis: madneſs, commanded he fhouid only be 
et kept in priſon; ne en of e the __ 
part 3. 4 
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Tus E king and queen being at Paris ie Grit day 
of this year, 1606, | went to the Louvre in the morn- 


* 9 7 3 7 _ 


ing, to pay my reſpects to them, and offer the uſual 


preſents. - I did not find the king in his own chamber; 
L'Oſerai and Armagnac told me, that he was in bed 
with the queen, and that, probably, both were ſtill 
aſleep, becauſe the queen's indiſpoſition had kept them 
awake almoſt the whole night. I paſſed on to the 
queen's apartment, to enquire of La-Renouillere and 
Catherine Selvage the ſtate of their majeſties health; 
and knogked at the door as ſoftly as poſſible, that l 
might not wake them. tb found that the courtiers were 
| hs admitted; for ſeveral voices, which I knew to 
be thoſe of Roquelaure, Frontenac, and Beringhen, 
aſked all at once, Who is there?“ and when E er- 
ed, I heard them fay to the king, © Sire, it is the grand 
% maſter: Come in, Roſny, ſaid his majeſty to me, 
* you will think me lazy, till you know what has kept 
us ſo late in bed: my wife, who believes ſhe is in 
* her eighth month, having had ſome pains as ſſie was 
going to bed, I was apprehenſive that ſhe would 
have a dangerous labour; but towards the middle of 
the night they proved to be only the effects of the 
& cholic; and fhe growing eaſy we fell aſſeep, and 
* neither of us waked till fix: o'clock this morning; 
but on hen part, with groans, ſighs, and tears, fox 
* which ſhe: has aſſigned imaginary cauſes. T will tell 
* you what they are when ſome: of theſe people have 
left the room, for you will not fail to ſpeak: your 
© ſentiments freely, and I believe your advice will not 
de unuſeful on this occaſion, any more tham on ma- 


cc 


6c 


« ny others of the ſame kind. But, in the mean time, 


10 let us fee; what. on have brought us. fon our ne- 


— ſecretaries 


year's gifts, for I perceive you have three of your 
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< ſecretaries with you, each loaded with a velvet 
© bag.” © remember, ſire, replied I, that when J 
e laſt ſaw the queen and your majeſty together, you 
„ were both in very good humour, and believing that 
I ſhould find you ſtill ſo, and in expectation of 


ano- 
tc ther ſon, I have brought you a great many new- 


«, year's-gifts, which, from the pleaſure they will be 
0 received with by thoſe perſons among whom I ſhall 


c diſtribute them in your name, will afford you great 
& ſatisfaction; and I could wiſh this might be done 
© in the preſence of your majeſty and the queen.“ 
Though ſhe ſays nothing to you, replied the king, 
< and plays the dormouſe, as uſual, yet I know ſhe is 
te not aſleep ; but ſhe is offended both with you and J: 
de we will talk of this when only you, Renouillere, 
“ Beringhen, and Catherine are preſent, for they know 
* ſomething of the matter but let us ſee your gifts.“ 


« Theſe preſents, ſaid I to his majeſty, do not expreſs 
© the ſtate of a grand maſter of the ordnance, nor 
are; worthy of the treaſurer of a rich and powerful 
% monarch ;. but, ſmall as they. are, they will never- 


6 theleſs git more joy to thoſe on whom they are 
cc beſtowed, and will produce you more acknowledg- 
«© ments, fame, and praiſes, than the exceſſive gifts you 
& laviſn upon perſons who I am well aſſured thank you 
“only by complaints full of ingratitude.” I under- 
«ſtand you by half a. word, replied Henry, as you 
& ſometimes ſhew you do me; but let us ſee your 


& preſents, and talk no more of what you have heard.” 


I THEN ordered my three ſecretaries to approach. 


6 Sire, ſaid I, here is Arnaud the elder, who carries 
“ in this bag, which holds the papers of the council, 
cc three purſes of gold medals.” I ſhewed them to 


the king, and explained the motto, which expreſſed the 


affection of the people for his majeſty. -* One of 
— 2 et Lire 5 a! is 0 12 80 the 
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e other for the n and the third for the dauphin; 


een is to ſay, for Mamanga *, if her majeſty does 


not keep it herſelf, as the: always does. In this 


66 


cc 
* 
ce 


bag likewiſe are eight purſes of ſilver medals, ſtruck 


in the ſame manner, two for your majeſty, two for 
the queen, and four for Renouillere, Catherine Selvage, 
and ſuch other ladies of the queen's chamber as you 
ſhall pleaſe to give them to. Arnaud the younger 
has in his bag five and twenty purſes of ſilver 
medals, to be diſtributed by the dauphin, madame 
de Montglat, madame de Drou, and mademoiſelle 
de Piolant among the nurſes, and other women 
attendants on your children, and among the queen's 
maids. And in the third bag, which Le-Gendre 
carries, there are thirty little bags, of a hundred 
, crovns each, in demy-franks, all new, and ſo large 
* that they look like whole ones; theſe are for pre- 
ſents to the queen's maids, and the women of her 
chamber, and thoſe belonging to the children of 
France, according to your orders. I have left two 


large bags in my coach, to the care of my ſervants, 


full of douzains, all new likewiſe, and each bag 


worth a hundred crowns, which make twelve thou- 


* ſand ſous; theſe are to be divided among the poor 
| invalidsv ho are upon the keys of the river near 
the Louvre, which I am told are almoſt full. I 
have ſent thither twelve of the moſt charitable men 
in the city to range them in order, and diſtribute 


the preſents. You cannot imagine how much 


theſe trifling new-year's-gifts,- in little pieces new 


coined, will pleaſe theſe poor men, and the queen's 


| mage and the women of her hammer : they all de- 
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1 5 Madam de 8 3 * young prince eatled fo. In the 


9138th vol. of the king's MSS. which is entirely filled with original let. 
ters of Henry IV. the queen, and madam Elizabeth of France, to madam 


de Montglat, there is one from the young davphin to his fiſter, in Which 


he tells her, ke kiſſes Mamangs s hands. 
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i clare, that they do not regard theſe gifts for the 
“ value, but as being inſtances of your — fot 


**. them; eſpecially the queen's maids, who ſay, that 


* what is given them to purchaſe cloaths they muſt 
* lay out as directed, but theſe. hundred crowns they 
% may lay out in what trifles they pleaſe, which is 
©, more to their tafte.” But Roſny, ſaid his majeſty 
* to me, will you give them their new-year's-gifts 
<. without making them kiſs you for them? - Truly, 
fire, replied I, ſince you once commanded them to 
6% kifs me, l am under no neceſſity of uſing prayers 
£ andintreaties, they come very willingly ; and ma- 
dame de Drou, who is ſo devout, only laughs at it.” 
* Ah! Roſny,“ continued Henry, with the ſame gai- 
<< ety, © ſince. it is ſo, pray tell me truly, who kiſſes 


„ you mort willingly ? and which of them do you 


„ think the handſomeſt? „Faith, fire, returned ], 
< J cannot tell you, I have no leiſure to think of gal. 
© lantry, and I believe they take as little notice of my 
* beauty as I of theirs: I kiſs them as. we do relics 
«© when we preſent our offerings.” The king could 
not help laughing aloud ;- and addrefling himſelf to 
thoſe who were preſent, What do you think, ſaid 
* he, of this prodigal financier, who makes ſuch rich 
d prefents out of his maſter's pocket for a kifs ?” 
After diverting himfelf a few moments with this 
thought, Go to breakfaſt, ſaid he to the courtiers, 
and leave us to confer a little >the eee of more 
„ importance.“ 11 


Evxar one a Renovillere wo Catherine; | 
hs king 'gently. puſhing'the queen. Awake, you 
6 — ſaid he, give me a kiſs, and be peeviſi 
5 no more, for all our little quarrels are already forgot 
oc ” wp me; I am ſolicitous to keep your mind eaſy, left |} 


“ your health ſhould' ſuffer during your pregnancy: 


% you imagine, purſued he, that Roſny favours me ] 
« jn our little — dut you would be ers | 5 
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_ « if you knew with what freedom he ſometimes tells 
me truths : and tho* J often reſent thoſe liberties, 
« yet I am not really offended with him for them; on 
&* the contrary, I ſhould believe he no longer loved 
© me, if he ceaſed to make me ſuch remonſtrances as 
* he thought were neceſſary for the honour of m 
* perſon, the good of my kingdom, and my people's 
* happineſs ; for be aſſured, my dear, added he, there 
“ are none fo juſt and ſo upright, who would not 
«© wholly fall, if, when they began to ſtumble; they 
* were not ſupported by the good councils of prudent 
* friends and faithful fervants : and to convince you 
« of the truth of what I ſay, know that Roſny has 
© been continually telling me, for thefe fifteen days 
“ paſt, that you are in your eighth month, and that 
J ought not to difeompoſe you, for fear of hurti 
* your ſon, for a ſon he inſiſts upon it, it is“. 
Tals good prince, aſſuming an air ſtill more tender 
and obliging, intreated her to tell him, before me, what 
was the cauſe of her waking ſighing and in tears. The 
queen at laſt, turning to him, ſaid, that her grief was 
occaſioned by a dream, which feemed to confirm what 
had been predicted to her a few days before, but that 
her mind had been relieved by weeping. She then, in 
her turn, intreated the king to ſpare her any farther 
uneafineſs, at leaſt while ſhe was with child, and to 
avoid giving vent to ſuch expreſſions, © which, ſaid 
* ſhe, make me, as well as others, believe, that you 
* are happier in the company of other perſons than 
“in mine, and thoſe too, purſued ſhe, whom I well 
OR e „ F 5/06 now 


Tbe aftrologers had foretold it, ſays L'Etoile's Journal, and that 
the queen's life would be in danger; . Sbe was bappily brought to bed of 
a daughter on the 1oth of February. Henry IV. in order to comfort the 
queen (for ſhe paſſionately deſired to have a ſon) ſaid to her, with his oſual 
kaiety, that if this daughter ſhould not happen to meet with a proper 
eftabliſhment, there would be many others in the ſame ccndition z and 
that if her mother had not bore a daughter, ſhe would not have been 
queen of France, © SOLE A 117 *©5 1 
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% know are not only unfaithful to you, but hate you 


in their hearts; I know the reaſon alſo, and I ap- 
tc peal for the truth of this to M. de Roſny, whoſe 
& word. I will take. 


IAvolpEp this explanations by e in a ge- 


1 manner, that it gave me great joy to ſee their 
majeſties open their minds thus frankly upon their little 
quarrels ; that I found it would not be difficult to put 
a final end to them for the future, if they would ſeri- 


_ ouſly reſolve to yield to ſuch means as would be uſed 


for 'that purpoſe, by perſons who choſe rather, to ſerve 
their true intereſt than ſoothe their reſentment... This 
propoſal was accepted immediately, and they deſired 
me to propoſe thoſe means ; the queen ſaying, that 


ſhe was reſolved to make uſe of them, and the king, 


that they would be highly agreeable to him. I then 

declared to their majeſties in plain terms (having firſt 
| convinced them, that any other remedy would end only 
in talking and acting to no purpoſe, as had hitherto 
been the caſe) that there was only one way of getting 
rid, at once, of all the occaſions of theſe perplexities; 
that ſince they had reaſon to diſtruſt their own ſteadi- 
neſs, in taking and keeping reſolutions, they ſhould 


make choice of ſome perſon for this buſineſs, WhO [ 


while this deciſion was depending, and after it was de- 
termined, ſhould take the whole upon himſelf, and act 
as if the King and queen were abſolutely without con- 
cern in it. I adviſed them to chuſe a man ſteady 
enough not to let himſelf be ſhaken by any conſidera- 
tion, and. capable of ſuch. pure and, honeſt affections, 
as to ſerve them, when the caſe pans ed, by ppporng 


their inclinations. 
'I'DiscoveERED. not the leaſt 3 to be em- 


Moved in 'this buſineſs, which indeed was not very 1 


agreeable ; but I aſſured their majeſties, that if it 


was upon me they caſt their eyes, they muſt begin : 
by. being abſolutely ſilent with reſpe& to the means g 


they ſaw me make uſe of; and that, to give me a 
ſecurity | 
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ſecurity that my work ſhould not be deſtroyed by any 
return of diſguſt, they ſhould oblige themſelves, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, not to oppoſe any thing 1 | 
ſhould do, nor to preſerve any reſentment againſt me, 
although one of the parties, and perhaps both, muſt, 
by admitting the remedy I ſhould make uſe of, do ſome 
violence to their inclinations. | I believe they gueſſed 
what this remedy was“; and I may venture to aſſert, 
that if they had agreed to my propoſal, no human con- 
ſideration ſhould' have hindered me from purſuing it; 
but I had good reaſon to fear they would not ſuffer me 
to proceed thus far. However, the king replied, that 
he was ready to ſign this engagement ; but the queen, 
finding herſelf preſſed, durſt not venture to make any 
promiſe : ſhe ſaid ſhe would conſider of it; or other- 
wiſe, I muſt tell her what it was I intended to do. 
Yet ſhe knew my intentions as well as the king, but 
was afraid of the conſequences of a compromiſe. ' So 
we did nothing afterwards but talk of that matter to the 
wind; for ſuch it is to diſeuſs with a ſerious air the 
trifling projects of the court, which have been already 
ſo often exhauſted and worn out. It was through 
complaiſance for their majeſties that I conſented to en- 
gage in this buſineſs, they having earneſtly preſſed me 
to it. J retired upon the queen's —_ for her ſhift, 
and the king for his cloaths. | 
THE king and queen made my wife and I very con- 
ſiderable preſents, in return for my new-year's-gifts 3 
we likewiſe received ſome preſents from queen Marga- 
ret. All the time the king ſtaid in Paris was ſpent in 
balls, maſquerades, and diverſions of every kind. Ja- 
nuary the roth t, this prince came to the arſenal, it 
being a fire weather, to fee a courſe of neee, at 


the rin 1 E wr a 
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* M. hs Sully bak acquainted us with' it uh in the advice he gave 
the king, to ſend four or five perſons over the mountains, and the like 
number over the ſeas, as he expreſſes himſelf. | 

4 De Thou, Merc, Fr, ann, 1606, 
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Wn EN the entertainment was over, Henry. led me 
into the great walk in the gardens, where, feaning 
againſt the ſide of the balcony, I heard him with plea- 


| ſure begin a ſerious converſation upon his political de- 
ſigns; the motto of my medals, with which he was 


greatly pleaſed, had turned his thoughts upon that ſub- 


ject. I had before perceived for ſome time, that Henry 
began to be more and more perſuaded of the neceſſity 
and importance of this political plan ; and that he eve- 


ry. day removed ſome obſtacle to the: execution of it : 
he. uſed often to ſay to me, that Philip III. had not 
profited by the wiſe councils of Philip II. his father, to 
look upon all thoſe vain-glorious ideas of univerſal mo- 


| narchy, with which his predeceſſors heads had been 
intoxicated, as ſo many idle chimeras : he added, that 


this prince, by all his proceedings, had made it evi- 
dent he had not renounced them, and that there was 
not one among all the princes of Chriſtendom, who 


would be exempted from the attacks of this proud and 
inſolent monarchy, till it was made to feel its own im- 


potence of power by that great blow, the deſign. of 
which I had firſt hinted to him, and to the king of 
England; and which, as he owned, had not made all 
the impreſſion on his mind it ought to have done. I 
believe the proceedings of the chamber Des grands 
jours in the former years, contributed moſt to this firm- 
neſs of Henry; for by thus diſcovering the ſecret prac- 


tices of Spain againſt him, his natural hatred of that 


crown was Ss increaſed. 


I may venture to affirm alſo, that the aaron 


we had together upon this ſubje had a great ſhare 
in the reſolution he had now taken; and indeed it 
was not poſſible for a prince, though he were ever 
ſo inattent ive to his own glory, to reflect upon all 
which an inſatiable avarice and boundleſs ambition 
had in theſe later times indueed the houſe of Auſtria 
to undertake, without being ſeized with eee 


That 


That 3 de Wann hath e exploitas 
when his election to the empire was declared to him, 
had been to lead ſoldiers into the neigkhourhood of 
Bak, during tive faQtions of the Etoiles and the Pape- 
quais, was never eaſy till he had divided Alſace be- 
tween himſelf and the eity of Straſburg z and after- 
wards; increaſed his little domaine with the dutchies.of 
Auſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, and other hereditary lands, 
which are ſtill poſſeſſed by his family in Germany. 
From tha beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
this happened, down to our own times, how many ſtates, 
what an immenſe extent of country, hag not this all- 
engroſſing honſe devoured? the kingdom of Spain, thoſe 
of Naples and Sicily in Italy, the iſles of Sardinia, Ma- 
jorca and Minorca, Bohemia and Hungary in Germa- 
ny, Burgundy, Flanders, and all the Lew Countries 3 
add to theſe, the acquiſitions the has made in the 
_ eaſtern iſles, and in the new world, equal almoſt i in ex- 
tent to all that is diſcovered of the three other parts of 
the earth! Can we ſtil doubt then whether Charles V. 
who raiſed her to ſuch an exalted; pitch of power, 
intoxicated with ſuch ſucceſs, did not ſerioufly think of 
ſwallowing up all the reſt of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 
Is there a neceſſity to bring any other proofs of this 
vain ſcheme for univerſal monarchy than the deftraQion 
of the German proteſtants, the conqueſt of Tunis and 
Algiers, the invaſion of France, ſo openly declared by 
the irruption made into Provence, and by the famous 
ſiege of Metz.; enterpriſes at once formed by that mo- 
narch ? And if Wwe have ſeen this project blaſted, to 
what can we attribute it, except to different eireum⸗ 
ſtances, and obſtacles raiſed againſt himſelf by the pre- 
cipitation of a mind which, in the intoxication of 
ſucceſs, thinks every thing poſſible? Charles V. under- 
took too many things at once, and thoſe greatly beyond 
his ſtrength; he engaged in thoſe enterpriſes without 
1 and almoſt without a panne! 2 
d br 
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braved earth, ſea, the elements; and ſeaſons: Soliman, 
who made head againſt him in Europe, Aſia, and Africa; 


Francis the firſt, Henry the eighth, the Pope, the kings 


of Navarre, Tunis, and Algiers, were enemies he de- 


piſed, and whom he ſcarce took any notice of: he 
knew not how to manage the only reſources which re- 
mained for him; his own ſubjeQs rebelled againſt him 
in Spain, Flanders, and Sicily : at length when he ac- 
knowledged his error, he found no other remedy for it 
but an effort of deſpair,” which made him abandon all, 


to confine himſelf to the gloom of a cloiſter. I never 


drew this picture to Henry without adding, that Philip 
the ſecond, as ambitious as his father, but a better po- 
litician, had reſumed all his deſigns, and might poſſibly 
have ſucceeded in them, if his private views. upon 
France, England, and Ireland, had not been croſſed by 


the lucky chance that had brought together two ſuch 


able heads, as thoſe of Henry and Elizabeth “. 
I Ap always been apprehenſive of the effects of the 


courtiers ſuggeſtions, and the perſuaſions of the queen. 


This princeſs was continually repreſenting to the kin 

her huſband, the advantages of a double alliance with 
Spain; ſhe affirmed, that if France was united with 
Reine, and the two Auſtrian branches, it would be an 


effectual way to extinguiſn all factions in Europe, and 


that policy as well as religion dictated this method. 
Henry aſſured me, that this ſort of converſation, which 
had prevailed at court for ſome time, no longer affect- 
ed him; and if he ſometimes heard and anſwered ſuch 
diſcourſe, like one who ſought to convince himſelf 
by making ſolid objections, it was only to hinder 
thoſe ee iron HO res into > his s deſigns, and to 
) fi01:; | | +0 latter 


* „le * only * ch a view \to 8 Jets in nents 4. or. r ſome 
part of it, that Philip II. intended to poſſeſs himſelf of the duke of Sa- 
voy's dominions, by giving the duke ſome of his own in exchange for 
them: Matthieu the hiſtorian informs us of this circumſtance; vol. II. 


b. i. P. 240. 
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flatter them with the hope of gaining him over to 


* 


theirs, till a proper time came for taking off the 
maſque. We agreed that matters were not yet ripe 
enough for that; and this converſation concluded, as 
many others on the ſame ſubje& had done, by agree- 
ing that till that moment arrived, it was Henry's part 
to continue his endeavours for drawing into this aſſoci- 
ation, the princes of Germany and ltaly, the dukes of 
Bavaria and Savoy, the former eſpecially, by the proſ- 

pect of gaining the imperial crown, and the latter by 


the hopes of acquiring Lombardy, and the regal dig- 


nity granted in favour of a marriage betwixt his * | 


| ſon and the eldeſt daughter of France. 


Tux king could think of no other means to re- 
move thoſe obſtacles which he had reaſon to expect 


the duke of Bouillon would raiſe, than to reduce him 


to reaſon, by ſeizing the city of Sedan. This expedi- 
ent Henry's own mind ſuggeſted to him; and he re- 
ſolved upon it ſo much the more willingly, as he could 
undertake this expedition without creating any ſuſpi- 
cion of his other deſigns. He ordered me to prepare 


immediately a train of artillery, proportionable rather 


to the reputation of that place, than its real ſtrength, 
which this prince did not know quite ſo well as myſelf: 
he declared to me, that he was reſolved to march thi- 
ther in perſon, unleſs he was prevented from it by the 
gout, or ſome other indiſpoſition, in which caſe he 
would commit the conduct of this enterpriſe to me z 
and that I might join together the authority and dig- 
nity ſuitable to the high employments I exerciſed, his 
majeſty offered me that moment, and indeed com- 


manded to accept the rank of duke and peer, deſiring 


me to tell him from which of my eſtates I would chuſe 
to take my title, that he might order Villeroi to make 
out the patent immediately. | 
T nap refuſed this dignity before when the king 
ſent me ambaſſador to England; but, fince that 
Vo. IV. T time, 
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time, the repeated bounties of this indulgent maſter 
had removed the obſtacle which hindered me from ta- 
king advantage of his favourable intentions ; and find- 
ing likewiſe that this prince wiſhed me to be raiſed to 
this rank as much for his own intereſt as mine, I ac- 
cepted this new favour with the higheſt acknowledg- 
ment. I named the lands of Sully for my title, and the 
patent for it was ſigned on the'12th of February, ſealed 
a few days afterwards, and regiſtered on the laſt of the 
ſame month*. All the lords of the court, and the 
greateſt part of the grandees of the kingdom, were 
Pleaſed to accompany me when I went to the parlia- 
ment for the ceremony of my reception, which was 
ſtill further honoured by the preſence of all the princes 
of the blood, except the count of Soiffons ; the great 
chamber, the hall, all the galleries, and the very courts 
_ themſelves were ſo full, that there was ſcarce room to 
move. [I carried ſixty perſons of the higheſt quality 
home with me to the Arſenal, where an entertainment 
of fleſh and fiſh was prepared for them, and was moſt 
agreeably ſurpriſed to find his majeſty, who went thi- 
ther during the ceremony, without giving me notice 
of his intention, Grand Maſter,” cried the king, as 
ſdon as I entered, © 1 am come to the feaft without be- 
ing invited; ſhall I have a bad dinner ?” © It is poſ- 
“ ſible you may, Sire, I replied, ſince I did not expect 
ee to be honoured with your preſence.” „ I affure 
% you [ ſhall not,” returned the king, preventing my | 
« acknowledgments, © for while I waited your return, 
ce viſited your kitchens, where I have ſeen the fineſt |} 
« fiſh imaginable, and ragouts in my own taſte ; and 
«© becauſe you ſtaid too long, I have allayed my hun- 


cc. ger with ſome oyſters, and drank ſome of your wine 
| ; he of 


* 


* De Thou, b. xxxvi. and almoſt all the hiſtorians, mention the diſ- 
tinguiſhed manner in which this dignity was conferred on the marquis de 
Roſny. Henry 1V, had before made him honorary counſellor of 1he | 
parliament, | | 
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« of Arbois, which I think is the beſt I ever taſted. 


The king's gaiety heightened the pleaſure of the en- 


tertainment; and the reſt of the day was paſſed to the 


entire ſatisfaction of the gueſts. 

His majeſty ſent for me the next morning, and, in 
the preſence of all the courtiers, aſłed me whether I 
had remembered to make a memorial of the train of 
artillery for the attack of Sedan which he had menti- 


oned to me: it was already drawn up; and when I left 
my cloſet I put it into my pocket. I now preſented it 


to the king, who cauſed it to be read aloud, by which 
means the courtiers were acquainted with the king's 
deſign; who afterwards humourouſly ſaid, that the duke 
of Bouillon, though a naturalized Genen, had not 
probably forget the French language; but that if ĩt was 
ſo, we might teach it him in a little time by this me- 
thod. His majeſty then ſeeming to expect my advice 


duke of Bouillon had ſo little judgment, as not to be 
ſenſible of the vaſt diſproportion betwixt his majeſty's 
forces and his own, or ſo imprudent as to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the danger of knowing it by experience; that I 
had a long time foreſeen his city would not hold out 
againſt the cannon ; 'and knowing this better than any 
other, I was aſſured that, if he made any ſhew of re- 
hſtance, it was only with a hope that, during that time, 
he might employ more ſucceſsfully the arts of negotia- 
tion: yet that | took the liberty to adviſe his majeſty 
to write once more to the duke of Bouillon, and let 
him know that, in the preſent conjuncture, he might 
come with full ſecurity and throw hirnſelf at his feet, 


more exactneſs in keeping his word for the future, his 
pardon would be granted and himſelf treated as for- 
merly ; but that if he refuſed this laſt favour, he muſt 
no longer expect to be received upon any terms of 
compoſition... After this I continued to give the king 


bo 


concerning this war, I told him, that I did not think the 


and be very certain that, upon this ſubmiſſion and 
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an account of the preparations had made; the king 
approved of the hint I gave him to ſend away only the 
body of the artillery from Paris, and to take up the 
ammunition and other neceſlary proviſions in places 
nearer Sedan, to ſave the expences of carriage. 

THis affair was not puſhed on as vigorouſly as I had 
expected it would, on account of the great oppoſition 
it met with at court, where the leaſt preparation for 
war ſeemed to give as much alarm as it could do to the 
enemies themſelves. Nothing was talked of but the 
difficulties to be encountered before a town, the forti- 
fications and ſituation of which every one exaggerated 
to Henry, and of the inconveniencies which would at- 
tend a ſiege as long as that muſt inevitably be: to hear 
them, one would have imagined that heaven and earth 
were intereſted in favour of Bouillon and his city. 
They contrived that a memorial on this ſubjeR, in the 
form of a letter, ſhould fall into his majeſty's hands, 
full not only of abſurdity but impertinence; the king 
thought the ſtyle of it reſembled that of the duke of 
Bouillon, with ſome ſtrokes of Du-Pleſſis and Tilenus : 
it was not ſurpriſing that the particular friends of Bouil- 
. lon or the proteſtants ſhould talk in this manner, ſuch 

as Montlouet, La-Nouè, and the two Saint-Germains, 
who might think the whole proteſtant body concerned 
in this buſineſs : but it was ſtrange that perſons who 
had no connection with the duke of Bouillon, and even 
others who underſtood fortification, as the engineer 


Errard for inſtance, ſhould never mention this deſign 


but to ſhew the impoſlibility of executing it: it would 
be very difficult for me to believe that theſe perſons 7 
wiſhed well to the undertaking. 1 

Tux king himſelf fell into an irreſolution which I 
was wholly incomprehenſible to me; I often repre- 
ſented to him, but in vain, that he would, by this |} 
procedure, give all the advantage of the cauſe to 1 
perſons who, having neither arms, hearts, nor hands, 
4 4 


Ae which he might W meet with, or by 
not 
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depended upon this reſource alone: and it is certain, 


that the duke of Bouillon would not have ſeen matters 


carried ſo far as they were, but becauſe he perſuaded 
himſelf upon the report of his friends at court, who 
gave him intelligence of what paſſed there, that his 


majeſty would never carry his deſigns into execution. 


Another expedient which thoſe perſons made uſe of, 


was to tell the king that the duke had no intention to 


reſiſt him, but that he could not reſolve to appear weak 


and fearful before perſons, who, inſtead of making him 


a faithful report of his majeſty's intentions, ſeemed ſo- 


licitous to widen their difference by threats and inſults; 


that if, inſtead of thoſe perſons (and here I was cer- 
tainly meant) his majeſty would be pleaſed to treat 
with him, by men proper to inſpire him with a con- 


fidence in his promiſes, he would be ſoon convinced! 


of the truth of their aſſertions. Montluet * and La; 
Nous, among others, boaſted that they would, with= 
out any difficulty, bring him back to his duty; there- 


fore the king thought the beſt thing he could do was: 
to depute them to him: they brought back nothing 


but words, and thoſe general and ambiguous ; yet this: 


did not open Henry's eyes, becauſe they likewiſe re- 
preſented to him that Sedan, by the new fortifications: 


which was raifed there, was abſolutely impregnable.. 


I know not whether they really were carried away by 
this falſe opinion, or only affected to appear ſo: but 


Henry, inſtead of haſtening his preparations after this 


anſwer from the duke of Bouillon, diſcovered more 
plainly, that he thought the ſucceſs of this attempt ve- 
ry doubtful. 


I LIKEWISE reflected ſeriouſly upon the diſpoſiti- 
on I ſaw the king in, and began to fear, that when 
by ſupporting him againſt the 
againſt his own apprehenſions, I ſhould have em- 
barked him in the enterpriſe ; upon ſome unforeſeen 


* Francis d'Angennes, ſieur Montlnet, Odel de La- Nou. 
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not having influence enough over his mind already 


ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed, he might abandon it after great 
noiſe and expence, or poſſibly liſten to propoſals for an 
accommodation with the duke, upon conditions neither 


ſuitable to his perſon or dignity: in which caſe it would 


be better either not to engage in the attempt, or to 
find, while it was yet time, ſome other way to ſave his 
majeſty's honour. I was very ſure, that the reproach of 
making an uſeleſs armament, could not fall but upon 
me; that I ſhould be accuſed of having done too much or 
too little, and that faults abſolutely contradictory to each 
other would be imputed to me from the ſame perſons. 
I concluded, that it was neceſſary Henry ſhould of him- 


ſelf come to ſome determination; and I was willing to 


ſee what would be the reſult of his own reflexions. | 
1 BEGAN therefore to ſpeak leſs frequently, and with 


more coolneſs than before of the enterpriſe of Sedan, 


and obſerved. the ſame conduct in public; the king 
was one of the firſt who perceived this alteration; 


and as he did not endeavour to penetrate into my rea- 
ſons for this behaviour, or thought that I bad changed 


my opinion concerning the duke of Bouillon and Se- 
dan, it came into his mind that, having myſelf re- 
flected more deeply upon the advice I had given him, 
I now tacitly retracted it, perceiving that the blow ! 
was aiming againſt one of the heads of the proteſtants 
might fall upon the whole body, by opening a way to 
oppreſs one after the other, all who ſupported them 


in France, From this thought, which was already 


firmly eſtabliſhed, Henry eaſily paſſed to a belief that I 
had no great reliance upon his equity, or that my at- 


tachment to my religion carried me too far; he declar- 
ed this ſuſpicion to ſeveral perſons whom he knew to 
be my friends, and in order to have it cleared up by 


myſelf, he came to the arſenal. I was then confined to 
my chamber, by the wound I had formerly received in 


my mouth and neck, from whence iſſued a Ne 
0 
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of bone, ſome lint, lead, and ſome grains of gunpow- 
der, ſtill ſo freſh and ſo little altered, that they took fire 
when laid on ſome burning coals. 
_ Hzenxyturning the diſcourſe upon the duke of Dow; 
lon, © I think, ſaid he, you are not ſo ſolicitous about 
« this affair of Sedan, as you were ſome time ago, nor 
* ſo firm and ſteady in your reſolves concerning it as 
I have known you to be on other occaſions, where 
far greater difficulties were to be expected; what is 
* the meaning of it? tell me freely, I entreat you, 
“ and do not conceal any thing from me.“ This 
prince, by an effect of the livelineſs of his temper, did 
not give me time to reply, but proceeded to diſcover 
the notion he had entertained of my alarms and appre- 
henſions with reſpect to the proteſtant body in France. 
He proteſted with great earneſtneſs againſt the ſuſpicion 
of his labouring to ruin the chief proteſtants one after 
the other; he appealed to the knowledge I had of his 
ſentiments, and aſked whether it was not true, that it 
was generally known that, in whatever concerned the 
ſervice of his perſon and his table, he choſe rather to 
truſt himſelf in the hands of the proteſtants than the 
catholics ; and he aſſured me alſo, that he had no per- 
ſonal hatred to the duke of Bouillon; that he would 
require nothing diſhonourable of him: in a word, that 
he would make me judge of the manner in which he 
ought to be treated. _ 

I was pleaſed to hear the king ſpeak thus, and aſſur- 
ed him, that I was well convinced of his favourable ſen- 


timents for the proteftants in general, and for me in 


particular; yet I owned, that the ſuſpicion he had en- 
tertained of me with regard to the affair of Sedan had 


given me uneaſineſs: I declared te him the true cauſe 


of that coldneſs he taxed me with; and, having after- 
wards exhauſted all the rene which the mind 


could ſuggeſt on this occaſion, I diſcloſed one to him 


which had occurred to no one but himſelf ; and this 
was, that the expences Bouillon had been been at in for- 


tifying 
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6 de Teligny, who was killed on St. Bartholomew's day; and a ſecond time 
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tifying Sedan having entirely exhauſted his funds, and 


probably involved him in great debts, this might be the 


real cauſe of his not yielding to his majeſty's deſires, 


ſince, if he reſi igned Sedan to him, he would deprive 


himſelf of the only refource he had to retrieve his af- 
fairs: and this ſuppoſed, perhaps all that was neceſſary 
to bring the affair to a happy concluſion, was to offer 


the duke of Bouillon a ſum ſufficient to pay his debts. 


I repreſented to the king, that if, by giving Bouillon two 
hundred thouſand crowns, he might be prevailed upon 
to accept all the other conditions, his majeſty would be 
ſtill a gainer of ſix hundred thouſand, ſince the expence 
of the armament he was preparing could not amount 
to leſs than eight hundred thouſand crowns. A new 
motive for treating Bouillon with the utmoſt rigour 
of war, if he obliged the king to attack him, was to 
declare not only the principality of Sedan, but the viſ- 
county of Turenne likewiſe reunited to the crown; al- 
though he pretended to hold them both of France in 
the ſame manner, as they do the great fiefs of the 
crown : I added, that unleſs his majeſty did this, he 
would have the mortification of having made advances, 
for which afterwards nothing could make amends. It 
ſhould ſeem that it was a kind of foreſight of what 
happened, which made me inſiſt ſo earneſtly upon this 


alternative, either to ſhew an extreme indulgence be- 
fore the-enterpriſe was begun, or, when we had once 


taken up arms, an inflexible reſolution. 

Tux king replied, that to enter into a negociation 
with Bouillon, would be to confirm him in the op1- 
nion, it appeared by the letter already mentioned he 
entertained, that his majeſty durſt not attack him : 
he conſented, however, to let me try this method 


in concert with the princeſs of TOs + who was 
| then 


T Loviſa de Coligny the admiral's daughter, firſt married to the count 


fo William of Naſſau prince of Orange, whoſe widow ſhe then was. 


0 U 
then at Paris, and that we ſhould ſend Du-Maurier © to 


the duke with diſpatches, the purport and terms of 


which he left wholly to me. But you muſt likewiſe 
«© promiſe me, added Henry, that, if he ſhould not 


accept the offers you make him, you will ſerve me 
& impartially in this affair, and in the manner you have 
* done before,” purſued he, inſtancing the ſiege of 
Amiens, the campaign of Savoy, and other enterpriſes | 


of the ſame kind. This J faithfully promiſed. © It is 
© enough,” ſaid Henry, taking my hand, I am 


&«& ſatisfied, and will rely entirely upon your capacity 


and fidelity. ” Saying this he left me. 


I wENT the next day to the princeſs of Orange, and 
concerted with her the manner in which we ſhould 
both write to the duke of Bouillon. We ſettled the 
deputation of Du-Maurier, and the matter of the in- 


ſtructions which were to be given him. This is the 
ſubſtance of the letter I wrote to the duke; I began by 


calling to his remembrance the power and perſonal abi- 


lities of the preſent king, both as well known to him 
ſelf as to me; and J entreated him to refle& well upon 
the advantages they gave him, ſince this was the ſureſt © 
way to avoid the dangers with which he was threat- - 
ened, and to prevent being blinded by his own prejudi- 
ces, or carried away by the violenee of his paſſions. . 
This was not indeed to flatter, but as l told him, it was 
to give him a clear notion of what he might expect, 
and to prevail upon him to follow the advice offered 
him by the princeſs of Orange, and by a man who ſo- 
| Iicited him as a friend, not to reduce himſelf to the 
neceſſity of giving to force, what nothing but his 
own obſtinacy would hinder him from granting to 
conditions dictated by the utmoſt gentleneſs. I did + 
not enter into a detail of the propoſals, but inform 
ed him, that Du-Maurier was commiſſioned to maxe 

- ET „ them 


t Benjamin Aubery Du-Maurier, at firſt attached to the duke of- | 


Beuillon, afterwards to the duke of Sully. 
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them to him perſonally; ; beſides which, we had redu- 


ced to writing all that he had to ſay to him in our 
names, that nothing might be forgot or miſtaken. I 
prevented the objections which I ſuppoſed he would 
make, that his majeſty did not appear to have any part 


in the propoſals we made him, by giving him my word 


of honour, and even offering to become ſurety, if ne- 
ceſſary, that his majeſty would ratify whatever ſhould 
be agreed on betwixt us; adding, that I was willing to 


be branded with the names of. baſe, perfidious, and diſ- 


honourable, if every article was not performed. I 
Foncluded with earneſtly intreating him not to ſuffer 
matters to come to an extremity. This letter, which 
exactly agreed with that written by the princeſs of 
Orange, was dated the iſt of March. 

TRE duke of Bouillon anſwered by a letter, dated 


the 4th of the ſame month: he told me, that he had 
received a letter from me, as likewiſe one from the 


Princeſs of Orange ; that he had heard what Du-Mau- 
| Tier had to ſay, and had read his paper attentively, 
but that he had reaſon to. complain he ſhould be oblig- 


ed topurchaſe the king's favour by a meanneſs which 

would render him unworthy of it; that what was 
promiſed him was only by a writing, which could be 
known but to a ſmall number of perſons, while all 


France would be witneſs of his humiliation, and the 
little regard the king would afterwards have for him ; 
that his friends whom he had conſulted, and who were 
not ſo inconſiderable for their number as has been re- 
ported, were all of his opinion ; that his majeſty was 


very far from having thoſe favourable thoughts of him 
Which he had been made to hope for, fince he diflruſt- 
ed his fidelity ſo much, as not to allow him to keep a 
place of ſo little ſtrength as Sedan. And here he added, 
but with more confidence, and in contradiction to 


what he had juſt ſaid, that he was well informed there 
were perſons who attempted to impoſe ow his ma- 


_ jeſty, 
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jeſty, by promiſing to make him maſter of Sedan in 
leſs than a month, and without the loſs of one ſingle 


5 man. Bouillon, no doubt, applauded himſelf here on 


the ingenious way he had found to give me the lye in 
ſpeaking to myſelf. The whole letter was in this ſtrain 
of complaints without foundation, and proteſtations of 
innocence, equally vague and uncertain. He took care 
to avoid making any confeſſion or promiſe; and all that 
he ſaid to the purpoſe, after this idle preface, was, that 
if he had given the king any cauſe to be offended with 
him, rather than Ir ente his fault by denying, he 
was ready to make a frank confeſſion of it, and to ſub- 
mit to any reparation his majeſty ſnould require, pro- 
vided it was not expected the return of his favour and 
confidence ſhouid coſt him his poor inconfiderable city, 
which he was ready in an authentic manner to declare, 
that he held only from his goodneſs : but that if the 
king perſiſted in his reſolution to deprive him of it, 
he ſhould be forced to believe, that though his words 

expreſſed kindneſs, yet his actions teſtified hatred. 
BoviLLoN's letter to the princeſs of Orange was: 
conceived almoſt in the ſame terms; and what Du- 
Maurier related from himſelf having nothing more ſa- 
tisfactory in it, the king began to conſider the duke of 
Bouillon as wholly untractable. I thought it neceſſary, 
however, to anſwer his letter: I told him that his ma- 
jeſty was diſpleaſed at the manner in which he had re- 
fuſed the offers he had made him by me; that he 
had thought his letters full of diſtruſt, doubts, and of ex- 
preſſions very diſreſpectful to him; beſides his affecta- 
tion of not anſwering preciſely to what was propoſed to 
him. I added, that I was truly grieved my advice 
ſhould have no other effect but to imbitter his mind, as 
it had happened formerly, when I wrote to him upon 
the impriſonment of marechal Biron; but that the time 
would come, and perhaps it was already near, when he 
would be ſenſible that the counſel I had given him was 
IR: 
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in the preſent conjunQure the beſt that could be offer- 
ed; and I warned him, for the laſt time, to think ſeri- 


ouſly of it, and earneſtly intreated him to take ſuch a 


reſolution as would be moſt for his true intereſt, ſince 
nothing (whatever he might think to the contrary) 
would give me more ſatisfaction. 

IN the mean time I had found means to get a plan of 
Sedan drawn, both of the upright and the ground-plot. 


'The king came to the arſenal to look at it, and brought 
with him the count of Soiſſons, the duke of Epernon, 


the marechals Briſſac, Fervaques, Bellegarde, and 
Roquelaure, Don John de Medicis, De Vic, Montluet, 
La-Nouse, Boeſſe, Nereſtan, D*Eſcures, Erard, and 
Chatillon, who had drawn the plan, but whom I had 
expreſsly ordered not to give his opinion before ſo ma- 
ny witneſſes. The ſituation of the place, its ſtrength, 

and the form of the attack, were ſubjects for endleſs 
debate among ſo many perſons: Montluet, La-Noue, 
and Erard, maintained with great obſtinacy, that it was 


impregnable, and could only be reduced by famine... 


All this while I ſcarce made any anſwer, though they 
generally addreſſed themſelves to me, and often de- 
manded my thoughts of thoſe terrible foſſes, all cut in 
the rock, for ſo they alledged they were. 

THe aſſembly ſeparating without taking any reſolu- 
tion, I waited upon his majeſty the next day; and after 
telling him my reaſon for keeping ſilence the day be- 


fore, which was, that among fo many perſons ſecreſy. # 
is but ill kept, I made him ſenſible, that none of thoſe 5 


diligent obſervers had attended to any of the defects in 
the fortification ; among which were, the valley of the 
fountain, that ol Ginmenes, the foſſes, which in ſome 
places were not defended by the natural rock, but flank- 
ed with earth brought thither for the purpoſe; and the 
two approaches by the river ſide, one above and the 
other below, ſo ſpacious, that I aſſured his majeſty L 
Would lodge, and that with Very little, danger, all the 


troops. 
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troops within two hundred paces of the city, and even 
under the counterſcarp of the artificial ditches, becauſe 
that the turning of the valleys would cover them from 
the diſcharge of the ſmall arms, while the beſieged 
would not be able to ſhew themſelves upon their para- 
pets, nor ſcarcely in any other place, without bein 
perceived from the eminences in the field, which ſo 
abſolutely command the whole body of the fortificati- 
on, that we might have a full view of the inſide of the 
lodgments, from before, behind, and of each fide : and 
I gave his majeſty my word, that within the eighth day 
after the batteries were raifed, I would put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sedan. 
THis once the king believed me, and in the joy that 
tranſported him he flew to impart it to meſſieurs de Me- 
dicis, de La-Force, De-Vic, de Nereſtan, and Boeſle, 
whoſe diſcretion he was well aſſured of, and who great- 
ly praiſed my caution. After this, Henry no longer 
heſitated whether he ſhould attack Sedan, but prepared: 
to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible, at the head of a body of 
cavalry, and ſome companies of the regiment of guards; 
while I, in the mean time, aſſembled the reſt of the 
troops In a body, and ſent away the artillery before ; ta- 
king care that the country people and citizens ſhould 
receive no inſult, or ſuffer the leaſt inconvenience, by. 
the quartering of ſo great a number of ſoldiers. .. 
THe deſign of falling upon the duke of Bouillon 
could not fail to raiſe murmurs among the proteſtants; 
and it is probable, that the duke depended upon a gene- 
ral inſurrection in his favour. If this was the caſe, he: 
was deceived in his expectations; to which, I confeſs, 
I contributed. I took occaſion, from a letter that Pa- 
rabere wrote to me upon this ſubject, to give in my. 
anſwer a kind of manifeſto, which might juſtify to the- 
proteſtants the king's proceedings, and ſhew that the. 
duke of Bouillon ſuffered only through his own fault. 
1 was for this reaſon that I. took much more pains in- 
the 
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the compoſition of-this letter, and extended it to great- 
er length, than I ſhould have done if Parabere only had 


been to ſee it; for I ſuſpected, and with reaſon, that 


it would be made public. 
I Be6AN with enumerating the chief favours which 


Bouillon had received from his majeſty, who had pre- 
ferred him to the prince of Conde himſelf, made him 


marechal of France, firſt gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber, and raiſed, before any other of the proteſtants, to 
all honours and dignities, rewarded with penſions and 
appointments much larger than what were given to the 
others, his penſions, ſalaries, & c. amounting to one hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand livres a year; beſides which, 


his majeſty had married him as advantageouſly as he 
could have done his own ſon or Brother; favoured him 


in the ſucceſſion. of Limeuil, and, after the death of 


the dutcheſs his wife, ſupported him with all his pow- 
er: this particular I was myſelf an ocular witneſs of, 
and I ſpoke of it as ſuch. Theſe acts of kindneſs, and 
theſe repeated benefits, I contraſted with the ingratitude 
with which Bouillon had behaved to Henry ; his ſecret 
practices, his ſeditious conduct at the ſiege of Amiens, 
| his retiring from court when marechal Biron was ar- 


refted, and his leaving the kingdom, which was attend- 
ed with circumftances more than ſuffictent to condemn 


| him. I took Parabere to witneſs that notwithſtanding 
all this, himſelf, Conſtant, and I, had been greatly in- 
ſtrumental in foliciting thoſe favours which his majeſty 
had ſince been ſtill willing to beſtow upon him : I ob- 


ſerved to him, that Bouillon had in ſome ſort confeſſed. 


himſelf guilty of high treaſon, by his requeſting a full 
and general pardon ; and when his majeſty appeared 
ready to grant it, eluded all by a ſubterfuge which was 
in itſelf a crime; for he, though a ſubject and domeſtic 


of the king, from whom alone he held the principality 


of Sedan, refuſed to hold it upon the ſame conditions of 


* which the late duke of — had accepted 
from 


from Francis II. of whom he was neither a ſubject nor 


domeſtic. 
TT AFTERWARDS enonicvited all the onricilintory me- 


thods which ſome of his chief friends had: fent Du- 


Maurier to propoſe to him, with full aſſurance that his 


majeſty would conſent to them, namely, that it ſhould 


be propoſed to the king, that Sedan ſhould be conſider- 


ed as one of the cautionary cities given to the proteſt- 
ants; that the duke ſhould ſell it to the king; or if not, 
that La-Noue ſhould be made governor of it, the ſove- 
reignty, and even property, remaining to the duke: but 


that while the king offered him more than he had rea- 


ſon to expect, he would liſten to nothing, and, by his 


ill-timed obſtinacy, obliged us to draw our ſwords. 


againft each other, and to reduce the church of Sedan 
to the extremity it would be ſhortly in: that his majeſty 
was fo greatly affected at this misfortune, that he had 
reſolved, and even faithfully promiſed the deputies from 


the church, to make no change, or introduce any inno- 


vation in the religion of Sedan, although he ſhould take 
it by ſtorm. I concluded with earneſtly i intreating Pa- 


rabere to do me juſtice in public, as to the purity of 


my intentions, and my grief at beholding one, who 


profeſſed the ſame religion as myſelf, running ſo blindly” 


upon his deſtruction. 

HE NR thought it neceſſary to uſe the ſame precau- 
tion with the proteſtant party. Bouillon having made, 
buy La-Nouè, ſome propoſals not fit to be received, the 


king publiſned and anſwered them by a writing which 


was diſtributed among the duke's friends, tho” at the 


hazard of confirming both him and them in their be- 


lief, that his majeſty was deſirous of ending this affair 
by gentle means; and they accordingly gave out, that 


the king now deſpaired more than ever of the ſucceſs 
of his enterpriſe; to which Bouillon added (as being 


reported to him by La-Vieville, D' Arſon, and Du Mau- 


rier, who v were e dehnte to him at different ties) that it 


Was 
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was I who thus raſhly engaged his majeſty, againſt his 
inclinations, in a war; and that 1 one day boaſted to 
this prince, I would take Sedan in three months, by 
attacking it on the ſide of Fer-a-Cheval. This laſt 
report indeed was true, and made the king begin to 
reflect upon the pretended fidelity of thoſe he had ad- 
mitted into his councils ; for when thoſe words eſcaped 
me there were none preſent but the king, Don John, 
and Erard. Bouillon accordingly conſidered, and treat- 
ed me as one of his moſt dangerous enemies, who en- 
dea voured to ſuppreſs every favourable thought which: 
aroſe in the mind of his majeſty for him. It was the 
king's part to anſwer this reproach, and he did it in the 
manner I wiſhed ; and as for thoſe other reports, which 
were ſtill more lad he reſolved to force Bouillon 
ſoon to change his ſtyle. : 

His majeſty left Fontainebleau the latter end of 
March, carrying with him the queen, who would go. 
part of the journey +, notwithſtanding: the badneſs of 
the roads; and took his route by Rheims, Rhetel, Me- 
Zieres, Doncheri, and Mouſſon. As I did not ſee his 
majeſty again till the whole affair was concluded, I 
ſhall take the relation I give of it from the letters he 
wrote to me, and thoſe which:by. his orders were con- 

tinually ſent me by Villeroi and La-Varenne. 

BoviLLON kept up his firſt arrogance as long as 
he could: he boaſted to Du-Maurier, that as ſoon as 
he ſounded a trumpet he would drive the forces of 
France from his gates. The king, while he pur- 
ſued Bouillon with arms, was deſirous alſo that pre- 
parations ſhould be made for his trial, which he 
commanded me to puſh on vigorouſly before I ſet 
ont to join him. The us tampered ſo ſucceſsfully 

| 85 with 


+ The queen 1 this journey, 3 to De Thou, the Merc. 
Frang. and the moſt authentic memoirs of that time, in order to obtain . 
the moſt advantageous conditions that were poſſible for the-duke-of Bouil- 
lon, who had engaged her in his intereſt, | 
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with four of his majeſty's gunners, that they ſuffered 
themſelves to be prevailed on to deſert him, making 
uſe of the horſes he ſent them to La-Fere in Tartenois 
for that purpoſe ; a crime which well deſerved an ex- 
emplary puniſhment. Although the dutcheſs of Bouil- 
lon did not leave Sedan, yet he managed with ſuch art, 
that thoſe whom his majeſty employed to bring him an 
account of every thing that was doing there, reported 
that ſhe had retired to Germany, to avoid the incon- 
veniences ſhe might be expoſed to in a beſieged city. 
He was heard to boaſt likewiſe, that by ſtamping his 
foot upon the ground, he would bring four thouſand 
men into Sedan; and would have had it believed that 
he had the abſolute diſpoſal of ſeventeen companies of 
horſe and ſome regiments of foot, which were in Lux- 
embourg ; and that he ſhould procure a powerful ſup- 
ply from the Swiſs Cantons. 'The moſt circumſtantial 
advices we received were, that before the 20th of 
April he expected to be reinforced by five or ſix hun- 
dred ſoldiers, which he had cauſed to be levied in Gaſ- 
cony and in the neighbourhood of Limeuil, and ordered 
them to embark at Bourdeaux. A nephew of Rignac, 
and a man named Prepondie, raiſed them, under colour 
of being recruits for the war in Flanders : his majeſty 
had received notice of this from Pucharnaut, while he 
was ſtill at Paris. 
THESE advices, upon a nearer examination, were 
found to have greatly exaggerated the truth: it was 
known that Germany did not offer to ſtir in the duke of 
Bouillon's cauſe; the king was well aſſured by Bongars, 
that the archdukes teſtified more fear of our armament 
for themſelves, than inclination to declare againſt us; 
Spain thought the occaſion too ſlight to break the peace 
with France; and England had not the ſmalleſt conſi- 


deration for Bouillon: three or four hundred Swiſs ad- 
venturers were all he could depend upon, and this num- 


ber was likely to be leſſened, ſince our levies. againſt 
| Oo him 
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him were carried on in thoſe cantons without any o 
poſition. Montglat had not yet ſeen the elector Pala- 


tine, but he wrote from Straſburg, that this prince 
ſhared in Bouillon's fears, and the Landgrave ſent let- 


ters to France to notify his intentions to us. 
As for the duke himſelf, every one knew that he had 
not more than twelve hundred ſoldiers in Sedan; and 


we were afterwards more particularly informed, that hge 


had, in reality, but ſeven or eight hundred, citizens 
and adventurers together, part of whom alſo ſeemed to 
have an inclination to leave the place before the ap- 
proach of the king's army. It was reported that Bouil- 
lon himſelf had retired into Germany, eſcorted for 
ſome leagues by his garriſon, and had been ſeen in Baſ- 
cogne by ſome ſoldiers who knew him, and to whom 
he ſpoke. Some particulars, with regard to the orders 
he had given in Sedan for the caſtle and town, gave 
room to believe that he did not deſign to return : but 
this news, which the governor of Ville-Franche came 
_ expreſs to relate to the king, was found to be falſe ; 


the duke of Nevers, who was better informed, wrote 


the king word, that the duke of Bouillon hack indeed 
marched out of the town, at the head of three or four 
hundred men, but it was to meet a German prince, with 
whom he returned to Sedan the night after. Altho' 
the ſeveral informations given his majeſty by his agents 


did not exactly agree in every circumſtance, yet it was 


known from ver y good authority, that Bouillon was 
not far from his city. This German count, whom it 
was ſaid he had brought into Sedan to undergo a ſiege 
there, was the third of the counts of Solme : the el- 
deft was grand maſter to the elector Palatine ; we have 


ſeen the ſecond with the ſieur Du-Pleſſon: as for this, $ 


his knowledge and experience were not ſpoken of very 
9 

T king was indiſpoſed at Nanteult; with a cold 
Which did not hinder him from hunting, as ſoon as 


he began to ſpit: he wrote me word from this place 
on 


ee N SUL L W = 
on the 24th of March, that he had miſſed of his ſtag, 


but to make amends for that, he had taken two hn. 
which he looked upon as a favourable augury ; 
Freſne he found four companies of the regiment of 
guards, already recruited with ſeven hundred men, 
whom he permitted to ſtay there, till the iſt of April, 
to raiſe all the recruits they wanted. It was eaſy to 
perceive the heart of Henry expand itſelf, and a mar- 
tial ardour appear in his countenance, at his reſuming 
his firſt glorious occupation. He went two leagues 
from Freſne to dine, and from thence to attend the 
| ſervice called the tenebres at Rheims. Here he conti- 
nued till the Wedneſday following, when he was joined 
by the duke of Mercœur, and all the nobility of the 
country. There alſo he ſaw Du-Maurier, who came 
from Sedan, commiſſioned by the duke of Bouillon to 
tell him, that he: canſented to receive a perſon there, 
in the king's name, provided that he was inveſted with 
no authority, and that his garriſon ſhould remain 
there, commanded by his own officer; that he was 
ready likewiſe to receive his majeſty into Sedan with 
what train he ſhould think proper, and all whom he 
choſe to depute to him, but that he perſiſted in his 
reſolution to be ſole maſter of his own city; and rather 
than reſign it, he would be contented to loſe his eſtate, 
his children, and his life: but in proportion as the 
danger came nearer, the duke's pride abated. | 
Taz king, without returning any anſwer to this 
propoſal, ſent the duke of Nevers + to Mouſſon, to 
aſſemble what cavalry was come thither, and hinder 
thoſe ſuppoſed troops of the duke of Bouillon from 
entering Sedan: the whole number amounted but to 
three hundred men, Swiſs and Germans included; 
and there was no appearance that any more ſupplies 
would be ſent him, his majeſty being then in a con- 
dition to prevent them. The king diſcovered great 
patience 


+ Charles 8 de Cleves, duke of Nevers. 
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impatience to advance towards this city, but he had 
yet only his regiment\of guards with him; the recruits 
of light-horſe arrived in good order, but the remain- 
der of the troops were not to join him till the fourth 
of April. The king did me the honour to write to 


me twice from Rheims, on the 24th and 26th of 
March, preſſing me to come thither to him with my 


ſon; he propoſed to ſet out on the 27th for Rhetel, 
| and to be at Mouſſon on the 3oth, which was the day 
he preſcribed for the rendezvous of the regiment of 


guards, although the roads were rendered almoſt im- 
paſſable by the rains. His majeſty wrote to me alſo 


to fend him ſome officers and horſes, with a convoy of 
pick-axes, ſhovels, and mattocks, and ſome pieces of 


cannon of a moderate ſize, to ſtrengthen his lodgment. 
NEVERTHELESS very little dependence was to be 
had upon all theſe appearances, as notwithſtanding the 


' Preparations. for war, ſo many perſons were labouring 


to conclude the affair by way of negotiation ; and in 
effect, the party that was for peace, in a ſhort time 


' Prevailed. His majeſty, however, was but ill ſatisfied 


with the laſt propoſals which Du Maurier had brought 


from Bouillon, and which, by the king's order, were 


communicated to the keeper- of the great-ſeal and to 
me. His majeſty was yet more offended with the me- 
morial, in which it ſeemed as if the duke wanted to 
treat with Henry as his equal. D' Arſon, of his own 
accord, went to Bouillon after Du-Maurier had preſent- 


ed this impertinent memorial to the king; but Bouil- 


lon, after this ſacrifice to his vanity, comprehended that 
it was at laſt time to change his language, which all 
of a ſudden he ſoftened very much ; in conſequence 
of which, he deputed Netancourt * to intreat his ma- 
jeſty to ſend Villeroi to confer and treat with him; 
| | 4 10 

. John de Netancourt, count of . counſellor of ſtate, 


camp-marechal, lieutenant-genera] of the city and biſhopric of bs 2 835 
governor of Chaloas i in Champaigne, died in 1642. 


after, whef 


to . the king conſented, on condition, that the 
conference was held at Torcy, in the dominions of 
France. The laſt act of extravagance of this man, 


who certainly deſerved worſe than what actually befel 


him, was to ſend back Aerſens, who, with Henry's 
leave, had been with him, and to declare by him, 
that he diſclaimed Netancourt, and that he could do 
without Villerol. 

 HznRy muſt have had ſome powerful reaſons, though 
unknown to me, which made him depute, as he did 


after all this, Villeroi and Dinteville +, in order to 


throw the whole blame of the miſcarriage of the ac- 
commodation upon Bouillon. With them it appears 
that Bouillon ſhewed neither ill- humour, nor a diſin- 


clination to treat. Villeroi himſelf wrote me word 
what paſſed between them, and ſubjoined to his letter a 


long memorial, which he wrote the ſame evening being 
the 3oth of March, after he had returned to Donchery. 


If I was to believe Villeroi (for we ſhall immediately 


ſee the reaſons I had to doubt his ſincerity) he found 


Bouillon ſo, dark and irreſolute, that he could not an- 


ſwer for any thing till another interview, nay until 
Bouillon had not only concluded and ſigned the treaty, 
but alſo begun to execute it: now how ſhall we be 
able to regoncile this with what follows immediately 

he ſays, that it ſeems as if the duke of 
Bouillon was coming to 9 but by ſuppoſing that 
he could not help throwing out ſome dark hints of his 
knowledge of the treaty being much nearer a conclu- 
ſion than he cared to tell me. He further acquainted 


me, that a ſecond conference was to be held the next 


morning at Donchery, which would oblige the * to 
ſpend another day in that place. 

As a proof that Villeroi did not communicate to 
me the whole of this affair, La-Varenne, who wrote 
to me at the ſame time, informed me, that Bouillon 


had preſented himſelf at the conference with the air 


of 


+ Joachim de Dinteville, governor of ens 
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of a man who aſked quarter; for which conduct, ſays 
He, he had very good reaſon, as after having made his 
utmoſt efforts, after having exhauſted his ſmall terri- 
tory by levies on all ſides, he could raiſe no more than 
fifteen hundred raw men, none of whom had ever 
ſeen an engagement, with a few French and German 


foot ſoldiers, and only twenty-five Swiſs, all the reſt 


of his troops being in a moſt wretched condition, ex- 


cept ſome Flemings from Frankendal and the neigh- 
bouring country. Therefore, if in this extremity the 


dutcheſs of Bouillon had not yet left Sedan, there was 
no reaſon to doubt but that her huſband had reſolved to 


m_ of any conditions whatever, ſo that the treaty | 
t be looked upon as in a manner concluded, it 


bein only to ſave his character from the reproach of 


ſo haſty a capitulation, that the duke had demanded, 


as a favour, a reſpite till the next morning. 


$25 <6 15 9 was accordingly concluded i in this ſecond con- 


ference. Villeroi was, in appearance, very eager to 
acquaint me with the news, ſince he wrote to me im- 


mediately after, as he had done the day before: how- 
ever, he took cate to conceal part of what had paſſed, 


as we ſhall ſoon ſee. | In this ſecond letter, however, 


he promiſed to ſend me the treaty: -itſelf, as ſoon as it 
was fairly tranſcribed and ſigned. Which was to be 
done the next morning: but in the mean time he ſpe- 


cified the principal articles; the treaty was intitled 


* Articles of the protection of Sedan, and Roucourt,“ 
and dated April the 2d, 1606, and to remain in force 


four years. By this treaty, the duke of Bouillon con- 


ſented that the king ſhould place a governor in the 
caſtle, with a company of fifty men; and that the 
inhabitants of Sedan ſhonld take the oath of fide- 


lity to the king, which Bouillon alſo engaged to do 
himſelf. Villeroi filled up the reſt of his letter with 


the praiſes which he ſaid his majeſty publicly be- 


ſtowed on my vigilance, and the advice I had given 
: ol ON 
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on this occaſion; yet ſurely this was unneceſſary, for 
all my endes ours and all my counſels produced no- 
thing : therefore, I was not to be dazzled by Ville- 
roi's flattery, nor could J alter my opinion of his pro- 
ceedings. 

I zap no reaſon to doubt, that his majeſty ſincerely 
defired to give me ſome part in the concluſion of this 
affair, after the aſſurances I had received from him, 
and the letters he wrote to me for no other purpoſe: 
but to preſs me to come, that nothing might be done 
without me. I do not pretend to know Villeroi's rea- 
ſons for thinking ſo differently from his majeſty in this 
reſpect; perhaps he was afraid I ſhould deprive him 
of the honour of this treaty, or probably he thought. 
Bouillon might, by my interpoſition, obtain terms more 
advantageous ; in which caſe, our friendſhip would 
unite us againſt his policy, which was to keep the moſt 
conſiderable proteſtants at variance with each other. 
This, however, was certain, that he preſſed the con- 
cluſion of the affair ſo much the more eagerly, as his 
majeſty appeared ſolicitous for my being preſent, and 
repeated his invitations to me to come; and to effect 
this purpoſe, did not ſcruple to make uſe of a little 
artifice. Henry having given him the letters before- 
mentioned to be diſpatched to me, he committed them 
to the care of a ſervant, whom he ordered to ride 
ſlowly to Amiens, Saint Quintin, and Rheims, that I 
might not receive them till I had got another letter 
from his majeſty, which he wrote to me eight days af- 
terwards, and was brought to me by a courier ſent ex- 
preſsly with it. My aſtoniſhment may be eaſily ima- 
gined, when by theſe laſt diſpatches, I found that his 
= majeſty was under great uneaſineſs on my account, 
fearing that I was indiſpoſed, ſince he had received no 
anſwers to letters he had wrote to me eight days before, 
which was the cauſe that every thing had been con- 
cluded without me. In this letter, which was dated 

Saturday, 
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Saturday, April the 1ſt, Henry deſired me to delay no 
longer, but leave my heavy baggage at Chalons, and 
meet him on Monday following at Cazine, whither 
he went to ſee the queen. 1 1 7 

HAviN G received theſe two letters both in one 
day, I ſaw I had not a moment to loſe, if I would 
meet his majeſty at the place appointed. I found, 
by the reception he gave me, that, after a little re- 
flexion, he would eaſily pardon the fault Villeroi 
had committed with regard to me“. This prince 

et | | treated 


De Thou, in the account he gives of this expedition of Sedan, b. 
exxxvi. ſhews but a ſmall degree of inclination to the duke of Sully, but 
a great one to the duke of Bouillon. He would perſuade us, that Hen- 
ry IV. having been convinced, during this journey, that M. de Sully 
perſecuted the marechal de Bouillon only from a perſonal enmity to him, 
he was glad to take the opportunity his abſence afforded, to determine 
this affair by a treaty, becauſe in reality his connexions with meſſieurs de 
Biron and d' Auvergne, had not extended to any thing criminal, The 
evidence of the Merc. Frang. of almoſt all the hiſtorians, and of the 
author of the Apology for the duke of Bouillon himſelf, who, on the 
contrary, ſpeaks more favourably on this occaſion of the duke of Sully, 
than of the duke of Bouillon; and the other proofs interſperſed through 
theſe Memoirs, inconteſtably evince, according to my judgment, the in- 
validity of what M. de Thou here aſſerts, of the opinion Henry IV. 
formed of the duke of Bouillon's ſentiments and diſpoſition. A quite 
different degree of credit is due to facts eſtabliſhed on the evidence of 
original letters and diſcourſes, as the greateſt part of thoſe produced in 
the duke of Sully's Memcirs, and the preſent in particular, are, than to 
ſuch as are founded only on the teſtimony of public report : and, if I am 
not miſtaken, it would not be difficult to convince M. de Thov, that he 
is inconſiſtent with himſelf in what he ſays on this ſubject. 

It may be aſked, what was it then that occaſioned that precipitation in 
concluding the treaty, that appearance of favour which is manifeſt in it, 
that myſtery which M. de Sully himſelf infinuates the king made of it 
with reſpect to him? I ſubſcribe to the reaſons Marſolier gives; firſt, that 
Henry IV. had no mind to ruin the duke of Bouillon, but only to make 
him ſenſible of the weight of his power, to contain him within the bounds 
of his duty for the future; ſecondly, that the duke of Bouillon, ſeeing the 
inſtrument of his aſſociation with meſſieurs de Biron and d'Auvergne in 
the hands of M. de Villeroi, thought it high time to make his ſubmiſſi- 
on to the king in earneſt, in order to obtain his pardon, which his 
haughtfheſs prevented him from aſking, ſo long as he could flatter him- 
ſelf his machinations were concealed : thirdly, that on due reflection, 
Henry IV. concluded the duke of Bouillon would be able to do him leſs 


miſchief at Sedan than any where elſe; and that for this reaſon he 
| was 
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treated me with more than uſual kindneſs and reſpect, 

ſuppoſing perhaps, that I reſented his not waiting for 
me. You are welcome, ſaid-he to me aloud, I. have 
% provided a ſupper and a bed for you; you ſhall have 


« good accommodations.” Can you gueſs,” ſaid 


he afterwards in a low voice, and leaning towards me, 


«© why I have made ſuch haſte; it was becauſe I 


© knew that, as ſoon as you arrived, you would be 


cc for viewing every thing, and throwing yourſelf i in- 
ce to the moſt dangerous places, ſo that I was appre- 
“ ghenſive of ſome accident happening to you; and I 


„ would rather Sedan was never taken, than hazard 
© ſuch a misfortune, for J have need of you for affairs 
« of much more conſequence.” 


AFTER this, any refle&ions T ſhould make upon thi 
agreement, and the whole conduct of the affair, might 
poſſibly not be free from partiality ; all I ſhall ſay there- 


fore, 1s, that the duke of Bouillon had reaſon to 
think himſelf very happy that he got off at ſo eaſy a 


rate, after having obliged his majeſty to ſet an army on 
foot, and bring a train of artillery of fifty pieces of can- 


non, within fifteen or twenty paces of Sedan, while he 


himſelf advanced almoſt to its very walls. All this 


Henry acknowledged, and ſometimes he was greatly en- 


raged at the duke's conduct; but his natural clemency 
prevailed. He made his entry into Sedan on the 2d of 
April, and left there fifty men, with Netancourt at their 
head. Bouillon came afterwards to pay homage to his 
majeſty, who ſent for me to he preſent at this cere- 


Vor. IV. CL. 41 26 mo 


was ſo far from driving him from thence, that he ſent him back thi- 
ther i in a month's time afterwards, As to M. de Villerai, whoſe be- 
haviour on this occaſion the author condemns, he certainly acted only 


in obedience to the king's orders, and in conformity to bis inten- 


tion; and he is therefore greatly commended on account of this 
negociation, in the 8477 volume of the royal MSS. See the hiſto- 
rians, and eſpecially the Merc. Frang, anno 1606, No writer has 


given ſo minute a relation of this fact, 2 is coatained in theſe Me- 


moirs. 
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mony, which was performed i in the king? s chamber fo 


early in the morning, that che duke found his majeſty 
fill i in bed . 


IVISI TED the town the next day, LES inſtead of 


thoſe. powerful ſupplies which were to come from all 


parts of Chriſtendom to the duke's aſſiſtance, three 
hundred miſerable Lanſquenets, and twenty-five Swiſs, 


were all the foreign troops I faw there: all the reſt 
were in proportion, the cannon in very bad order, with 
four or five unſkiltul gunners to attend them, no place 
likewiſe fit to receive them, no faſcines, gabions, pick- 
axes, or planks; in a word, none of the uſual prepara- 
tions for a ſiege. It was not poſſible for me to reſtrain 
myſelf from expreſſing my aſtoniſhment to the duke of 
Bouillon, who was preſent at the ſurvey, and who, not 
being pleaſed either with my. obſervations, or the free- 
dom of them, began a debate, which he ſupported with 


more heat than was neceſſary. But however ingeni- 


ous his vanity might be, the inequality of the two par- 


ties were ſo palpable, that he paſſed among our neigh- 


bours, to have prevented his total ruin by an implicit 
ſubmiſſion. Cardinal Du-Perron ſent me a letter of con- 
gratulation from Rome, in which he ſays, quoting an 
ancient author, wars ought to be carried on with vigour 
and rapidity, for by that means we ſave both time and 


expence 3 thoſe conqueſts which are made by the ter- 


ror of arms, are more expeditious and extend farther, 
than thoſe which are gained by arms themſelves. The 
pope ſpoke publicly of this expedition in very advan- 


tageous terms; and [ was convinced that, in all other 


Countries, people thought of it in the ſame manner as 


they did at Rome. This gave me ſome conſolation, 


that the reputation of our arms did not ſuffer. 


1 PROPOSED likewiſe to indemnify ourſelves in 
_ ſome 


Henry IV. obligingly 8868 bim, that it was not ſo much bis ; 
eity of Sedan which tempted him, as the good ſervices he expected from 


him perſonally, MSS, ibid. 
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ſome 1 for the expences of this armament, by re- 
ducing to his, majeſty's ſubjection the fortreſs of the 
earldom of Saint - Paul. And here it is neceſſary to re- 
member what I have already ſaid concerning the ac- 
quiſition of this earldom in 1604, that when Gouil- 
lauire came from the count of Soiſſons to propoſe this 
bargain to the king, his majeſty intruſted the manage- 
ment of this affair, in my abſence, to meſſieurs Belliev- 
re, Villeroi, Sillery, and Maiſſes; and that upon the 
difficulties which I repreſented to this prince would 
ariſe in the affair, he cauſed a contract to be drawn up, 
in the name of a third perſon, until the king, by mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of thoſe forts, they ſhould be declar- 
ed his by right of conqueſt. 
WAxòEN Henry propoſed to me to pay the troops and 
diſband them, How ! fire, replied I, diſband them, 
£ what then will become of your ene for the earl- 
dom of Saint-Paul? Have you forgot the reſolution 
ce you made when it was paſſed? Since you have been 
* at the expence of raiſing an army, what now re- 
mains but to employ. it that way?“ I repreſented to 
his majeſty, that it would be the work of fifteen days 
only. The Spaniards had not the leaſt expectation of 
ſuch an attempt, and when it did happen could have 
no juſt cauſe to complain, ſince the king only made 
uſe of that power granted by treaties to the earls of Saint- 
Paul, to chuſe between France and Spain, which ſhould 
be declared to the council of Madrid at the ſame time 
that we ſet forward. * I am convinced,“ ſaid Henry, 
after having heard me attentively, 5c. that you are in 
the right, but it requires ſome deliberation before we 
© engage in this affair; and I ſhould chuſe to mention 
_ © it to the principal perſons here with me, and to my 
ordinary council.“ I know not with whom his ma- 
jeſty conſulted, or what advice was given him, but two 
days afterwards this prince took me aſide, and endea- 


voured to perſuade me, that at preſent it was beſt to let 
Q 2 : this 


e the victors? we who in two reſpects are the van- 
6 quiſhed, for we have bought with too great credulity, 


c and afterwards have been afraid to publiſh our own | 
'£ acquiſition. I was always apprehenſive that things 
'« would be managed thus; tell the king that all the 
6 yyorld thinks as 1 do on this occaſion, and would laugh 
cc at us if we fired the cannon.” I probably carried 
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this affair ſleep. I confeſs, when I quitted the king, I 
could not help ſaying, * Ah 1 de- par Dieu II find we 
are going to put our ſwords in the ſcabbards: with 
ſo fine an army, and ſo favourable an opportunity of 
“ employing it, we are preparing to diſband our men.” 
T was not able to alter the king's reſolution : the troops 
were paid and diſbanded, and 1 19575 back the artil- 
lery to Paris. 415 

Tux king having a delire to enter this city with: a 
diſcharge of all the ordnance, La-Varenne, by his or- 
der, came to acquaint me with it. What does the 
“king mean, monſieur La- Varenne, cried I, ſurpriſed 
at the propoſal, © we have not drawn our ſwords, nor 
e fired one ſingle volley of cannon, and ſhall we play 


ge what the king ought only hold by his own courage, 


my freedom a little too far, but the grief I felt at what 
had happened was the cauſe of it. The king could not 
hear this anſwer without great emotion; he concealed 
it from no one but myſelf. Praſlin, and afterwards Be- 
thune, came back immediately, to tell me from him, 
with great gentleneſs, that there was nothing unrea- |} 
ſonable in what his majeſty required of me; and I, in my 
turn, thought I was able to convince them of de con- 1 
trary. Henry began now to be extremely enraged with | 
me, gave my reſiſtance very harſh names, and ſent me 
an abſolute command to obey him: which I did with] 
ſuch expedition, and with ſo great a noiſe of the arti- 
lery, that he was appeaſed immediately, and ſent for 
me to come and e him +. Bouillon was in 4 
| #2 l qhe 

+ The Journal of Henry IV. Sales no mention of this _ 4 
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the king's train when he made his entry; he would cer- 


tainly have injured his majeſty greatly to have feared N 


from him any appearance of contempt. The king re- 


ſumed his former familiarity with him; and if there 


kindneſs and reſpect. 


Az our this time broke out the famous quarrel be- 


A 


was any change in his behaviour, it was only to greater 


tween pope Pau]. V. and the Venetians ; the foundation 
of it had been laid long before, on occaſion of ſome pre- 
tended eccleſiaſtical rights which the holy father at a 


very, unſeaſonable time undertook. to maintain againſt 
this republic; who, on their ſide, oppoſed them by 
very firm. decrees *. Freſne-Canage, our ambaſſador 


but, on the contrary; ſavs, that M. de Roſny was at the king's fide, con- 
verſing with him, and ſhewing him ſome beautiful ladies: that the mare- 
chal de Bouillon was very plainly dreſſed and mounted, and his Jook very 
ſorrowful. A letter wrote by the king to the princeſs of Orange on 
the ſurrender of Sedan, is ſet forth in this Journal in theſe words: 
% Couſin, I may ſay.as Cæſar did, Veni, vidi, vici: or as the ſong does: 


1 # 4 


« "Three days my love 4oill It, and in three days tis paſt: ſo much was I 
„in love with Sedan. Vou are now able to judge whether I was in the 


ce right or not; and whether I did not know the condition of that place 
«© better than thoſe who wanted to make me believe I ſhould not be able 
cc to take it in leſs than three years, &c.“ M. de Thou is alſo miftaken, 
when he ſays, ibid. that the duke of Bouillon did not arrive till three days 
after. See the Merc. Frang. where a deſcription of his majeſty's entry 
into Paris is given. | | REA 


* By one of the decrees, of the roth of January, 1603, it is forbid- 
den to build any church without leave from the government; and by a 


ſecond, of the 26th of March, 1605, ecclefiaſtics, and perſons holding 


in mortmain, are reſtrained from making any acquiſition without ſpecial 


authority. I ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion of theſe points of law, there 


being an infinity of treatiſes wrote at that time on each fide of the queſ- 
tion; the chief are thoſe which came from the pen of cardinal Baronius, 
in favour of the pope; and of friar Paul Sarpi, a monk of the order of 
the Servites, on behalf of the Venetians, Ali theſe may be ſeen in 
M. de Thou, the Merc, Frang. Matthieu. an. 1606. and other hiſto- 


rians; and in particular in the writings on this famous diſpute. The je- 


ſuits, the capuchins, and a ſmall number of other monks, were all that 
paid any obedience to the interdiction, and thereby got themſelves drove 
out of the Venetian territories ; the excommunication was treated with 
contempt by all the other orders in the republic, and divine ſervice con- 
tinued to be performed as before, It is reported, that the vicar-general to. 


occaſion: 
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3 DA E M OI R S 
at Venice, had given me notice of it in the month of 
October. Theſe decrees, joined to the impriſonment 
of the two eccleſiaſtics by an arret of the fenate, the 


interdict fulminated by the pope upon their refuſal to 
revoke thoſe decrees, and to do him juſtice with regard 
to their impriſonment; and laſtly, the proteſtation late - 
ly made by the republic againſt this excommunication, 
had brought matters to extremity on both ſides. | 


To ſpeak candidly my ſentiments of the affair, I 
thought the proceedings of both parties much the ſame, 


__ equally violent and imprudent. I have ever had a real 
reſpect for Paul V. and have profeſſed to honour him 


greatly; nor do think what Tam going to ſay has any 
thing in it contrary to theſe ſentiments. We live not 


now. in thoſe times when the Popes exerciſed that ſpi- 
ritual authority from which they thought, and with 


reaſon, their greateſt advantages were derived, and ex- 


erciſed it in ſuch a manner, as gave them, in reality, 
a ſovereign power over the princes and ſtates in Chriſ- 


tendom. At preſent, their uſurpation of temporal-au- 
thority is clearly known and diſtinguiſhed, and is ſtrong- 
ly conteſted with them. I may almoſt venture to ſay, 
that they are diſabled with regard to their ſpiritual pow- 


er: at leaſt it is certain, that the proteſtants deprived. 


them of two-thirds of it at once; an example ſo recent, 


and ſo eaſy to imitate, that it was certainly yery injudi- 


cious in the Roman court, to expoſe the. republic of 
Venice to ſuch a temptation, ſurrounded: as it is by 
$a an who have ſhook off the yoke of the apoſto- 
ical ſee, and who would receive them with open arms 
as ſoon as they had done the like: theſe I ſpeak of 
were the Lutherans, the proteſtants of Germany, 
Switzerland, Bohemia, Hungary, Auſtria, and 'Tran- 


ſilvania; to whom may be added, the ſchiſmatic 


| Greeks 


petafioi as the Holy Ghoſt ſhould inf pire him; the govertier ide anſwer, 


that the Holy Ghoſt had already inſpired the council of ten, to order all 


thoſe to be wy who ſhould refuſe to obey: the order of the ſenate, 


Book XXIII. 
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Greeks and Turks. Rome ought to reflect upon the 
ravage made in her empire, by three or four monks, 
only; and that this misfortune happened through the 
ill- timed pride of Leo X. and Clement VII. too like 
what Paul V. diſcovered in the preſent conjuncture. 
Tux Venetians, it is probable, run greater riſks. 
than the pope, by making him their enemy. All theſe 
diſcuſſions, which at firſt the contending parties pre- 
tended to regulate and guide by the judgment or award 
of conſcience, terminate, ſooner or later, in being 
ſupported, by arms; when, as it always happens, ar- 
guments, far from being reliſhed, give riſe to proceed - 
ings more and more violent. And there was nothing 
which this republic ought ſo carefully to avoid as 
war, ſince ſhe may be convinced, that if the, emperor 
and the king of Spain do not proſecute their claims 
upon her dominions, vhich they ſcarce ever conceal, 
it is certainly becauſe they have not pretences in readi- 
neſs, or want opportunities. It is the part of the 
Venetian policy, therefore, to aim contipually at main 
taining the republic and all Italy in the ſtate they are 
at prefent: for them no change can be advantageous, 
and any revolution fatal. I have often examined this. 
matter in my converſations with the cardinals. de 
Joyeuſe and Du-Perron, and laboured with more can- 
dor than is generally ſhewn by a zealous Huguenot, to 
find out means to prevent the new religion fram. 
getting a footing either in Italy or Spain, provided that 
they, on their fide, would. promiſe, that the pope, 
who was the head of Italy, ſhould. ſpare himſelf 
the trouble of taking any intereſt, in that part of Eu- 
rope with which he had no connexion ; for. it has been 
always my opinion, that the true ſyſtem of politics, 
that which may give and preſerve tranquillity to Eu- 
rope, depends upon fixing her in this equilibrium *. 
| Coup 


It js s eaſy to diſtinguiſh f in this diſcourſe, 2s well as in all others. 
| where 
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 CovrLD they have thought in this manner at Rome 
and at Venice, every one there would have conſpired 
to ſtifle the preſent quarrel in its birth; and for this a 


affairs in appearance the moſt intricate and perplexed, 
are ſtill capable of being happily tempered by proper 


ought to conſider them without any regard to the con- 
ſequences, with which it is wrong to alarm one's ſelf, 
for we ought never to be alarmed with what is merely 


culties, by propoſing things which always rendered 
the prudence of the ableſt mediators ineffectual. The 
malicious infinuations-of thoſe perſons who ſought to 
take advantage of this diſunion, had alſo ſome ſhare in 
heightening it. If there is a perſon i in the world, who, 
amidſt the emotions of anger is capable of lifiening to the 
voice of reaſon; I ſhould adviſe him then to diſtruſt the 
diſcourſe of thoſe perſons: who, when thus agitated, 
offer to aſſiſt his vengeance : it is on ſuch an occaſion, 
that hatred and envy lay their moſt dangerous ſnares. | 
Canare *, when he conſulted me upon what, as 
ambaſſador from France, it was fit for him to do, in 
the preſent poſture of affairs, thought it neceſſary, for 
| my better information, to ſend me a long memorial of 
7 the grievances complained of, and arguments uſed by 
both parties. I made no great uſe of this paper; for 
to examine their reaſons, and pronounce upon each, 
would not have been ſerving them effectually: 1 there- 


having any regard to the foundation of the quarrel, 
the Venetians had no other part to take but to refer 
themſelves 


| where matters of religion come in queſtion, how M. de Sully's belief in- 
duces him to ſpeak with too much vehemence, and carries him beyond 
the bounds of truth. I ſhall not make any further obſervation on it, as 
I apprehend the reader muſt before this time be acruſomes to it, and not 
affected by it. | 

* Philip Canaye, lord of Freſny, 


| ſeaſonable and mild diſcuſſion had been ſufficient : thoſe 


management, and this more than many others: we 


poſſible; but they had deſignedly increaſed the diffi- 


fore told Canaye plainly in my anſwer, that, without 
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themſelves to arbitrators, who might perform the of- 


fice of a common friend to both, by pacifying their 
I named the 


reſentment, not judging with rigour. 
king of France, as being, in my opinion, the only 


one who, was likely to produce this effect; and recom 


mended to them to make uſe of the nuncio Barberini, 


whoſe wiſdom and integrity I was well aſſured of, to- 


make a report of all to his majeſty. They followed my 


advice, but not till paſſion had aſſerted its uſual domi 
nion. However, during the reſt of the year, it was con- 
fined to writings, wherein invective was carried to great 


exceſs; but happily, the contending parties were the 
two powers in Europe who were ſloweſt in declaring 
war, which was what each relied on. We ſhall ſee ii in 


tte following year the event of this quarrel. 


Ir was of ſome uſe to the nuncio Barberini to: 


obtain for him a cardinal's hat, which the pope ſent 


him upon making a promotion of cardinals, out of the. 


uſual order of time. His majeſty, to whom he was. 
chiefly obliged. for this dignity, congratulated. him upon 


it. Barberini often declared, that he had a good friend 
about the king 
likewiſe, that my intereſt had been of ſome uſe to him, 
with regard to the archbiſhopric of Sens, and the poſt 
of great almoner ; both which were beſtowed upon 
him by his majeſty : he made his acknowledgments to: 
me for this ſervice, and intreated me to procure him, 
during his abſence, the enjoyment: of all the privileges 


of his office. | 
Tk citizens of Metz receiund a . of fill 


greater importance from me, on occaſion of the diſ- 
pute they had about that time with the jeſuits; 
theſe fathers had two. years before made an attempt 


to procure a ſettlement in Metz, the inhabitants of 


which avoided the blow by an application to his. 
majeſty, which 1 ſupported: The jeſuits returning. 
to the charge, I again encouraged the people, ſend-- 

Qs, ing- 


in me; cardinal Du-Perron thought. 
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ing them an account by Saint-Germain and Des- 
Bordes, and afterwards by La-Noue, of the king's 
opinion of the matter. But at the beginning of this 
year their fears were again awakened, by the jeſuits 
raifing new batteries ſtronger than before, obliging 


the clergy, and all the catholic burghers, to unite with 
them; they had likewiſe fecured the duke of Epernon's 


vote, who was governor of Metz, and arrived there on : 


the 15th of April, to put the laſt hand to the work; 
af leaſt this was what the people apprehended, and that 


the governor acted in this affair only by the king's 


orders. Alarmed at his arrival, they ſent me a letter 
the next day, which was followed by another, dated 
April 25, and delivered to me by the ſieur Braconnier, 
who was ſtrictly charged to urge all the reaſons that 
had induced me to undertake their defence, which they |? 
were afraid I ſhould forget: they likewiſe deputed |? 


two of their countrymen, one after the other, to court, 


to attend this affair; not, faid thoſe proteſtants, 1 
that they were apprehenſive the jeſuits would turn 
them from their faith, but becauſe they were perſuaded 


the ſociety, by its intrigues, would cauſe ſome revolu- 


tion at Metz; the conſequences of which, in a city ſo 
lately re-united to the crown, might be fatal. 

IT was by this motive, that F endeavoured to gain 
over his majeſty, who likewiſe knew the importance 
of this city to his great deſigns. I filled the inhabi- 
= with joy when I ſent them word by their laſt de- 

„that the king had granted their requeſt, and 


. ſuffer no innovation to be made 1 in their city; IF 


which I aſſured them of, in the king's name. They |? 
made me greater acknowledgments in a third letter, 
dated the 1oth of July; but I could perceive they |! 
were not quite freed from their fears, their adverſa- 
ries boaſting, they ſaid, that it was in their power |} 
to alter the king's determination. ' 
In effect, the jeſuits received every day ſuch ftrik- 4 
ing 
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proofs of the king's favour and protection; as 
——— well authorize the fears of the people of Metz: 
this very year Henry made them a preſent of one 
hundred thouſand crowns for their college of La-Fleche 
alone, and condeſcended to regulate the diſpoſal of it 
himſelf, in the following manner: one hundred and 
ſixty thouſand livres for building the college, twenty- 
one thouſand for the purchaſe of the ground, ſeventy- 
five thouſand in lieu of church-lands, which were 
ſeized upon, in order to erect a perpetual revenue for 
this houſe ; for as theſe lands were poſſeſſed by perſons, 
who were not eccleſiaſtics, it was allowable to compel. 
them to ſell, (and that ſtep was here actually taken) a 
pecuniary equivalent being granted them; twelve 
thouſand for a dwelling-houſe for the fathers, three 
thouſand to purchaſe books for them, as much for the 
FF decorations of their church, ſix thouſand for their ſub- 
ſiſtence for the preſent year (for Henry forgot nothing) 
and fifteen thouſand, which had been lent them by Va- 
renne after they came to La-Fleche, which this prince 
kept an account of. The paper was dated October 16, 
and ſigned by the king. 
Bur here follows another much more extraordinary. 
A counſellor of parliament, named Gillot , had in 
the year 1603 lent a book to father Cotton, which he 
could not get again, though he had ſeveral times aſked: 
the father for it; at length he ſent a ſervant to demand 
it, with orders not to leave him till it was · returned: : 
the counſellor getting his book by theſe means, hap- 
pened, in opening it, to find a ſheet of paper between 
the leaves, which had apparently been forgot by the 
jeſuit, and was written all over, as he ſuppoſed, with 
his own hand; this paper ſeemed to him to be worth 


my notice; he e hrovght it to me, and after obliging me to 
promiſe 
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* 
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+ 1 Gillot, MR Pans in. the great chamber of the patlia- 
ment "or Paris, 
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promiſe that I would not name him in the affair, he 
left the paper in my hands, to make what uſe of it I 
thought proper. After convincing myſelf that it was 
the hand-writing of father Cotton, which it was eaſy 
to do, with the aſſiſtance of ſome letters he knew I 
had received from him, we accordingly compared 
them, and found them exactly the ſame : the following 
is a tranſlation of it, for it was in Latin, and contained 
a long liſt of queſtions which the Jeſuit deſigned to 


aſk the devil, when he exorciſed a certain perſon who 


was woflefled; and who made much noiſe at that time *: 
the reader will find queſtions of every kind in it, thoſe 
merely of curioſity, ſome trifling, and even ridiculous, 
and others upon ſubjects which it is not fit for me to 
examine into: the writing begins thus. 


4 B the merits of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 


185 ' apoſtle 5 of Saint Priſca, the virgin martyr; of 
: Saint 


* Her name was Adriana de Freſne : ſhe was born in the village of 


 Gerbignv, near Amiens; afterwards ſhe ſettled at Paris, in Saint An- 
thony's ſtreet : ſhe drew to the convent of Saint Victor, where ſhe was 
exorciſed, almoſt as great a concourſe of people, as Martha Broffier had 
done to Saint Genevieve. De Thou, who did not ſuffer this piece of hiſ- 
tory to paſs unnoticed, ſpeaking of father Cotton as one of her principal 
exorciſts, according to his cuſtom, treats that father's curioſity. on this 
occaſion with great ſeverity : he further obſerves, that Henry IV. earneſt- 


ly deſired the duke of Sully to prevent this writing from becoming pub- 
lic; and ya tha contrary, either through imprudence, or by ſome other 


means, having happened, he pretended to treat the thing as a matter of no 


moment before his court; altbough inwardly he was much diſpleaſed with 


father Cotton. De Thod, book cxxxii. 


Mention is alſo made of this writing of father Cotton by L Etoile 8 
ournal ; ; „ which became, ſays he, the ordinary ſubject of converfation 
4 in all company.” The Author of father. Cotton's life, after having 
given a detail of every thing in the hiſtory of Adriana de Freſne which 
has any relation to him, book ii. p. go. thus concludes: „ It appeared 


e father Cotton had never fpoken to the perſon who was charged with 


4 having publiſhed: the writing; he was a counſelor. of the parliament, 


cc and it was. ſaid that he found it in a book which father Cotton had bor- 
ce rowed of him: beſides, the perſons ſkilled in-the compariſon' of hands, 
ce to whom this paper, which was pretended to be the original of all the 


cc reſt, was ſhewn, and which was falſely aſſerted to be figned with fa- 
40. ther Cotton's own hand, atteſted, after having compared it Ok OR: 


«. of his letters, that it. had never been wrote by him.“ 
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“ Saint Moſes and Ammon, martyred ſoldiers; of 


« Saint Antenogenus, martyr and theologian; of Saint” 


“ Volufien, biſhop of Tours; of Saint Leobard the 


© monk, and of Saint Liberata the virgin.“ 


AFTER this follow the queſtions which the exorciſt 


deſigns to aſk the demon; they are without method or 
connexion, the author having, no doubt, juſt thrown 
them on paper as they occurred to his mind; and ſome 
are expreſſed in ſuch a manner, as makes it impoſſible” 
to gueſs what he would be at. 


AL that God permits me to know (obſerve that 
6“ it is father Cotton that ſpeaks) with regard to the 
“ king and queen; with regard to thoſe who live at 


court; with regard to public and private admoniti- 
ons; with regard to the news of life, and the right 
«© way; with regard to thoſe who converſe with 
bs orinbes ; with regard to Laval, divine ſervice, the 
* knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew tongues, vows, 
© the ceremonies of conſecration, and caſes of con- 
„ ſcience, the converſion of ſouls, and canonization :- 
“and if it may be permitted me to inſiſt farther, with: 
“regard to the war againſt the Spaniards and heretics, 
the voyage to New France, and all the coaſts op- 
poſite to America; and with regard to the means 
* 1 ought to uſe, in order to perſuade men with” 

efficacy, ſo as to induce them to relinquiſh their 

„ fins. To know from the devil what danger it may 

* be in my power to prevent, and that he would inform 


cc 


© me what. . . If the perſon poſſeſſed hath been bap- 


cc 


tized; if ſhe be a religious; if any foul play hath: 
been meditated, by the enilivaioh Clarengal, againſt 


cc 


Mary de Valence 6, or againſt the ſoul of La-PFaye. 


40 


To aſk the demon when Clarengal will go from 
“ home, the time, and the means, and if 5 will be 
at night; if I have any concealed danger to ap- 
* prehend ; if languages are inſpired from God; 


* by what means Chamieres-Ferrier 5 what 


oY zen, 
| it One of father Cotton's devotees... 
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& means, or by reading what books, we may render 
* fermons moſt uſeful ; what is my greateſt danger; 
«© what reſtitution his majeſty is obliged to; what 
& he (the demon) would have me ſay to dame Acha- |! 
xis fo Du-Jardin, and the brothers and ſiſters ; what 
© was the apparition that was ſeen in Languedoc ; - 
« if it be convenient that mother Paſithea || ſhould 
© come, and ſiſter Anne de Saint Bartholomew go 
c to Pont-a-Mouſſon; and if he would inform me 
« what I ought to know, with regard to the king 
< and M. de Roſny ; what hopes may be formed of 
„ his converſion ; what proteſtants at court are moſt 
_< eaſily converted; if no danger may befal him who 
6 is protected by demons; if I am not threatened 
< on that occaſion myſelf; what hinders the founda- 
tion of the college at Poitiers; what are the duties 
& of a niece; what paſſage of ſcripture is moſt clear 
* and moſt efficacious to prove purgatory, the invo- 
% cation of ſaints, and the power of the pope ; where 
ce the animals: drank in Noah's ark; what ſons of 
4% God loved the daughters of men; if the ſerpent Þ 
& walked on feet before Adam's fall; how long f 
5 cur fathers had been in heaven in the terreſtrial t. 
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ce paradiſe; - what ſort of ſpirits ſtand before the 5 b 
% throne of God; if there is a king of the arch-ſt 
cc angels; what ought to be done to eſtabliſh a ſolid le 
* peace with Spain; if God will be pleaſed to in- ce 
& form me when the hereſy of Calvin will be extindt; | to 
& of my father and his condition; of my brothers pe 
« John and Anthony; how many paſſages of faith for 
„ have been corrupted by heretics ; of the Geneva the 
e“ plagiary ; of the voyage of the father general in 
4“ Spain; of the brief, and father general, with re- ma 
„ gard to Baqueville, and the young man who lives wh 
cc near Notre-Dame; when animals firſt migrated aſſe 
4 into the iſlands ; and when the iſlands were firſt I the 


“ inhabited 


ws Another devotee of father Cotton? 8. 
A nun, who will be dene in thels Memoir, 
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inhabited by men; where is the terreſtrial paradiſe; 
how the king and queen of England, and all the 
« Engliſh nation, may be moſt eaſily converted; how 
« to conquer the Turk, and make converts of inf 
“% dels; what part of the angels fell; what adoration 
* the cherubims pay to the Supreme Being, and what 
are his ideas of it; how I may correct my errors of 
« writing, printing, and preaching ; what embarraſſes 
% the demon and his companions in the ceremony of 
« exorciſing ; what hath ſo often occafioned the pre- 
6 ſervation of Geneva; what he knows touching the 
“ king's health; what may unite the grandees of the 
* realm with him ; how one may aſſiſt the ſieur de 
& Verdun, and what his motives of action are; on the 
ce hoſtage towns; on Leſdiguieres and his conver- 
* ſion; on the honour of my relics; on the 
5 letters written to madame de Clarencal ; to be more 
ce than commonly particular with regard to that lady; 
* what obſtructs the college of Amiens and Tours; 
of the duration of hereſy.” 

THE king, when he returned from Sedan, ſtaid a 
few days at Paris, and towards the end of April went 
to Fontainebleau, from whence he wrote to me, that, 
by his phyſicians preſcriptions, he was beginning a 
ſtrict regimen, that was to continue for ten days at 
leaſt; upon which account, he deferred for ſo long the 
ceremony of the feaſt of Whitſuntide, and ſent orders. 
; to his council not to attend him for fifteen days. He 
permitted me to paſs this interval at Sully, provided I 
ſometimes came to viſit him. By this remedy, toge- 
ther with perſpiration, his health was greatly mended. 

THe affairs of greateſt importance, in which his 
majeſty was employed at Fontainebleau, were thoſe 
which related to religion. The clergy of France, 
aſſembling at Paris, renewed their ſolicitations for 
Ihe publication of the council of Trent 75 the pub- 
lic 
t In the Merc, Frangois, anno 1606, may be ſeen the remon- 
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lic peace being concerned in this propoſal, as well as 


in ſome others of the ſame nature, which it was re- 


ſolved in the aſſembly ſhould be made to the king. His 


majeſty oppoſed them both with his arguments and au- 


thority, and treated the proteſtants in the ſame manner, 
who, in imitation of the clergy, ſeemed diſpoſed to 
abuſe their privileges. Some provinces wrote to the 


while at the ſame time in other provinces, they la- 


| deputies-general at court, to ſolicit the grant of a pe- 
tition they ſent the king for holding a national ſynod, 


boured to procure particular aſſemblies to be held, 
wherein it was the cuſtom to appoint the deputies of 


the ſynod, and-to draw up inſtructions upon the affairs 


orders by Villeroi on the 22d of March, to take proper 


meaſures on this occaſion, in conjunction with my ſon, 


to whom he allowed me to give a ſhare of almoſt all 
my buſineſs; and that I ſhould afterwards confer with 


which were to be treated there. Henry had ſent me 


o 


Servian the deputy from, Dauphine. He wrote to me- 


himſelf from Fontainebleau, deſiring: that I would ſend 


for' the deputies- general, and oblige them to declare. 


what were the intentions of the proteſtant body, and 


to render their project ineffectual. I made him entire- 


ly eaſy. on this head, by aſſuring him that, if I could 


not hinder the ſynod from being convoked t, I would 


firance which the clergy. got Trrome, Je 'Villars archbilbop of Vienne, to 
make to his majeſty, with this anſwer to it by Henry IV, *« You have 
« mentioned a council to me, I defire one may be called; but, as you 
« rightly obſerve, the confiderations of this world frequently claſh with 
es thoſe of heaven: nevertheleſs, I ſhall always be ready to ſupport the 
« good of the church, and the ſervice of God, with the hazard of my 


cc. blood and life. As to fimony, and the holding, benefices in truſt for 
&« others, let thoſe who are guilty, by their own reformation, ſet others 


e an example to do the like. In the elections you ſee my manner of pro- 
« ceeding ; ; Im proud of. the footing on which. I bave placed them, 


« which is greatly different from what it was, &c.“ The king, notwith- 


ſtanding, in conſequence of their complaints, iſſued two edits, preſcribing 


many eccleſiaſtical regulations, which were confirmed, the one in 1608, 
the other in 1609. See alſo M. De Thou, book cxxxiv. 


+ la the royal MSS, ſee the . r of a letter from M, de Sully, 


dated 
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at leaſt contrive to have ſo many faithful ſervants of his 


there, as ſhould render them maſter of all the debates. 


It appeared neceſſary likewiſe to uſe this precaution in 
the particular aſſembly of Dauphine ; and to ſatisfy the 
preſident Parquet that he might not ſuffer his office, 

_ which he was deſirous of reſigning, to be filled by any 
of the factious party, I ſent Bullion into Dauphine, 


and Eſperian into Guienne, with proper inſtructions. 
how to act. | i FETs 
\-Des-AGtavux dying this year, his poſt of king's 
lieutenant of Saint-John-d'Angely, was immediately 
ſolicited for by ſeveral perſons, and among others by 
Beaulieu and La-Roche- beaucourt; the former had 
had a brevet for it before Des-Ageaux, but the duke of 
Epernon, Parabere, and all the burghers of Saint-John, 
uniting in favour of La-Roche-beaucourt, his majeſty ' 
ordered me to fend for him, and to give him all the 


neceſſary inſtructions for the faithfnl execution of this 


office, which he had determined to entruſt to- him. 1 


took care not to ſpeak for the duke of Rohan, Soubiſe t 


and he at that time not ſtanding well in his majeſty's 
opinion, on account of ſome ſteps taken by them, 
which others perhaps would tax only with imprudence, 
but I, who on ſuch occaſions am not accuſtomed to 
manage my terms, ſhall not ſcruple to call difobedi- 
ent. Rohan applied to me to reinſtate him in his 
majeſty's favour, as ſoon as he ſhould have returned 
to Paris, towards the cloſe of the year. The king, to 
whom I wrote, had the goodneſs to give me hopes that 
he would pardon the duke, and even : furniſhed me 
with the means of improving this pardon, by bringing 
10 | | the 


dated the 20th of May 1606, directed to the proteſtants of the province 


of Burgundy, by which he endeavours to diſſuade them from this notion 
of bolding a ſynod at Rochelle. 3 
Benjamin de Rohan-Soubiſe, brother of the duke of Rohan, both 
of them ſons of Rene duke of Rohan, and grandſons of John de Par- 
thenay-Soubiſe, The duke of Soubiſe was one of the principal leaders 
of the calviniſtical party in France, during the religious wars in the fol- 
lowing reign, | ets 
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the criminal to him, after having firſt inſtructed him by 
my ſon, either at his own or ſome other houſe, in all 
that he was to do to render his ſovereign favourable to 
him, provided that Rohan did not put off till then a 


public acknowledgment of his fault, and ſorrow for 


having committed it. As to the manner in which he 
ſhould treat him, and how he ſhould for the future ex- 
pect him to act with the proteſtants, he deferred ex- 


plaining himſelf till he came to Paris. With regard 


to Soubiſe, as he had demanded the king's permiſſion 
before he went to Flanders, his majeſty conſented that 


he ſhould wait for him at Paris, or come to him at 


Fontainebleau. rb | 
AT La-Rochelle new quarrels aroſe between the 

proteſtants, and the Roman catholic clergy of that 

city, upon the extent and exerciſe of thoſe privileges, 


which the latter were to enjoy there. Both parties. 


made reciprocal complaints of each other; the eccleſi- 
aſtics, that their adverſaries often attempted to do 


themſelves juſtice by force of arms, which was always 


forbidden; the proteſtants, that the clergy conſtantly 
ſuppreſſed the arrets of council, to authoriſe their en- 
croachments ; and both deſired a deciſive arret. 'The 
king, conceiving that an arret would increaſe their 
animoſity, inſiſted on my undertaking the office of 
mediator upon this occaſion. I began by ſhewing them 
ſeparately, what were their real intereſts; and, after 
I had aſſured myſelf of their obedience, dictated 
to them the following articles of accommodation, 
which will explain the cauſes of their diſputes. 

- THAT the proteſtants ſhould: not prohibit the ec- 


cleſiaſtics from viſiting the hoſpitals and priſons, or 


from hearing confeſſions, provided all this was done 
without any pomp,. eſpecially that of carrying 
the ſacrament to thoſe places: that the clergy had no 
right to aſſiſt at burials and public ceremonies, to 
carry the croſs there, or attend criminals to the place 
of puniſhment : that the eccleſiaſtics ſhould receive 
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no bad treatment either in word or deed, when they 
paſſed through the ſtreets in the habit of their order: 
that the proteſtants ſnould not make any oppoſition to 


the building of their church there; nor to the com- 


miſſioners appointed by them to mark out the place, 


provided this place was neither inconvenient, nor ſuſ- 


pected by the city; in either of which caſes they ſnould 
aſſign them another, or leave this point to be decided 
by - king and his council. I regulated likewife ſome 
other articles relating to the police: that the catholics 


ſhould be contented with the ſhare they had in the 


public poſts and offices to which they ſhould be raiſed 
by a plurality of votes, and the uſual methods; but 
with reſpect to mechanic trades and corporations, as 
there was no reaſon why they ſhould be excluded from 
them, the proteſtants, by driving away their youth 
from the ſhops of the Catholics, had ſet an example of 
violence to thoſe cities where the gate party was 
the ſtrongeſt. 

IN the mean time, at Pars, great proparations were 
making for the ceremony of the baptiſm of the Dau- 
phin, and the twoprinceſſes of France 1. The dutcheſs 
of Mantua, who was to have the principal part in this 
ſolemnity, ſet out from Italy with a train of two hundred 
horſe, and two hundred and fifty attendants. She arri- 


ved at Nancy on the beginning of June, and from thence 


her train and thoſe belonging to the duke of Lorrain, 
ſent to know of his majeſty if, at the end of eight days, 


which ſhe propoſed to ſtay at Nancy, ſhe might conti- 
nue her journey. This requiring ſome conſideration, 


Henry wrote to me, for I was then at Sully, to come to 
Paris on the fourth or fifth of June; adding, that he 
would come thither himſelf the latter end of May, and 


till T arrived make ſome ſhort excurſions to Saint · Ger- 


main to ſee his children, and likewiſe that he thought 


it neceſſary to ſend ſome peyſon to nr, with his or- 
ders. 


t Eleonors:-de Medicis,. eldeſt d of: Francs os A grand 


Y duke of Toſcany, and wife of Vincent de Gonzague duke of Mantua. 
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ders. A kind of debate aroſe upon the manner in which 


the dutcheſs of Mantua ſhould be received, which was 


at length decided in the queen” s favour, who alledged, 


that this princeſs coming into France only to oblige the 


king, and do honour to an extraordinary ceremony, 


too great reſpect could not be paid her. Accordinęly 
nothing was omitted; ſhe had the precedence not only 
of all foreign princes, but alſo of the princes of the 


blood, at which the latter were ſo diſguſted, that they 


refuſed to aſſiſt at any ceremony where ſhe was pre- 


ſent, alledging, that it was a very extraordinary thing 


for princes of the moſt auguſt houſe in Europe, to be 
preceded by a duke of late date, deſcended from a citi- 
zen of Mantua, who, after killing Bonnacolſy his lord, 


procured the adminiſtration of Mantua to be confided | 


to him, and afterwards uſurped the ſovereignty of it. 


But notwithſtanding all that could be urged, the king 
would not make the ſmalleſt conceſſion on this point, 


| conſidering only in the dutcheſs of Mantua, the title of 
an ally to the royal family, and eldeſt fiſter of the 


queen. 


Tur duke of Bouillon fought to — forte! er 


tage of this example, but he was not regarded; he had 


been appointed to carry the regalia in the ceremony, 


and would have taken place of the dukes, claiming this 
privilege as duke of Bouillon and prince of Sedan, and 


appealing to the examples of ſome of the princes of 
Sedan to whom he had ſucceeded. He was told, in 
anſwer to theſe pretenſions, that the difference between 
them and him Was, that they were really deſcended 


from ſovereign princes, a quality, which in effect gave 
them the firſt rank, while he was only deſcended from 
a private gentleman . 


dach of July, d e en boch bt Marton nel 
at Villers-Coterets, where the, found the king, who 
waited 


1 To ſhew bow little 0 the duke of wt has to ſpeak in this 


manner of a houſe ſo illuftrious as that of unten, we need _ 1 : | 


recourſe to the gencalogifts i in general, 
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waited for her. From thence they were to go by 
Monceaux to Paris, where I was employed in cauſing 
ſcaffolds to be built in the church of Notre-Dame, in 
the palace, and in the ſquare of the manufactures, 
and in making all the other preparations, when we 
were informed that a contagious diſeaſe had broke out 
in that vaſt city t; for, which reaſon the king, after 
-confuſting tl the -durbeſs, reſolved that the, ceremony of 


F >, 6-4 & 


"The. tournaments Gn all the ſhews- e. diverſions, 
which were to have been exhibited at Paris, were ſet | 
_ aſide by this new plan, which took in only the uſual 
expences for the baptiſm of the children of France, b 
and the robes of his majeſty and the royal family, 1 
The nuncio waited upon the king at Fontainebleau, as ] 
did alſo queen Margaret. The chapels of the caſtle 
being too ſmall for ſuch a ceremony, and that of the 
monaſtery unfiniſhed, I propoſed that the floor of the 
latter ſhould be ſpread and the walls hung with ta- 
peſtry, or that they ſhould make uſe of the great ſa- 
Joon for that purpoſe. 
Tur king himſelf took the trouble to examine the 
| palace of Fleury, and cauſed it to be prepared for 
_ reception of the dauphin when the ceremony was 


ended; 


FAN 


« Sd The plague, or rather the king's thriftyneſs, ſays L'Etoile mali- 
« ciouſly, deprived the city of Paris of this honour: ' an affertion with= 
out any foundation, and contradicted by all other hiftorians, 

t It was performed in the court called Cour du Donjon, which bad 
been prepared for the purpoſe. The cardinal de Joyeuſe, the pope's le- 
gate, repreſented Paul V. as god. father, with the dutcheſs of Mantua as 
god - mother to the dauphin, The eldeſt Madame of France was called 
' Elizabeth, after the name of the archdutcheſs her god-mother, wife of the 
archduke Albert, and grand-daughter of Henry II. repreſented by madame 
d' Angouleme without a god- father; and the youngeſt Madame of France 
had for god- father the duke of Lorrain in perſon, and for god- mother the 
"grand dutcheſs of Tuſcany, whoſe proxy was prince John de Medicis ; ſhe 
vas Called Chriſtina, See in the Merc. Fran. anno 1606, and in P. Mat- 
thieu, vol. II. b. iii. the deſcription of the manner of performing this 
ceremony, and the magnificence and rejoicings which preceded and fol- 
lowed it, See allo vol, 5 and 9364 of the Royal — 
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ended; for the contagion in Paris, inſtead of ceaf- 
ing, had ſpread itſelf into ſome of the neighbouring 
places; nor was Fontainebleau entirely free from it. 
Henry * wrote me word, the latter end of Septem- 
ber, that of ſix perſons who had been ſeized with 
the diſtemper, only one had recovered, but that 
there were no more taken ill. He withdrew the re- 
giment of guards from Melun, where he had been 
told ſome families were infected with the diſtemper. 
It was about this time, that their majeſties, eroſſing 
the river of Neuilly 1 in a ferry- boat t, were in dan- 

ger 


® Tt is obſerved, in the journal of Henry IV. that no more than uſual 
died in Paris this year, which are therein computed at eight in à day 3 
wWbence the author concludes, that people give way to a nalen 


panic. 
5 a On Friday the gth of Jone, ſays the fame Journal, as the ing 


xc and queen were croſſing the water in the ferry. boat at Neuilly, on their 
« return from Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the duke of Vendome being with 
& them, they were all three in great danger of being drowned, eſpecially 
te the queen, who was obliged to drink a great deal more than was agree- 
ce able to her; and had not one of her footmen and a gentleman called 
La Chataigneraie, who caught hold of her hair, deſperately thrown 
ec themſelves into the water to pull her out, ſhe would inevitably have 
4 Joſt her life. This accident cured the king of a violent tooth-ach; 
cc and, after having eſcaped the danger, he diverted bimſelf with it, ſay- 
« ing, he had never met with 1d good a'remedy for that diſorder before; 
4 and that they had eat too much falt meat at dinner, therefore they had 
« a mind to make them drink after it.” 
This accider.t happened, according to the Merc. Fran. becauſe as they 
weie going into the boat, which probably had no rail work round it, the 
two fore horſes, drawing towards one fide, fell overboard, and by their 
weight: dragged the coach, in which were the king, the queen, the duke 
of . Vencome, the princeſs of Conti, and the duke of Montpenſier, whom 
dhe rain had prevented from alighting with them. © The gentiemen. who 
« were on horſeback, ſays the hiſtorian, threw themſelves into the water, 
ce without having time to take off either their cloaths or ſwords, and haſ- 
ce tened towards the place where they had ſeen the king, who being ſaved 
« from the danger, notwithſtanding all the entreaty that could be made 
© to the contrary, returned into the water to aſſiſt in getting out the queen 
„ and the duke of Vendome. As ſoon as the queen had recovered a lit- 
ie tle breath, ſhe gave a ſigh, and aſked where the king was, She teſtified 
«© her gratitude to La Chataigneraie, whom ſhe had obſerved to be par- 
6 ticularly inſtrumental in ſaving her, by a preſent of in and x a 
& yearly penſion.” Anno 1606, De Thou, b. exxxvi. 
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ger of being drowned, which was the cauſe that A bridge 
was afterwards built there. 

I sTA1D longer this time at Sully than aſual. The 
king, who was informed that I continued indiſpoſed at 

Briecompte-robert, wrote to me on the 29th of Au- 
guſt, and deſired to know the ſtate of my health. This 
prince made me eaptain-lieutenant of the company of 
gendarmes, which was formed in the queen's name, 
and, at my entreaty, granted a full pardon to La- Sami- 
niere. Theſe favours alone gave him a right to re- 
quire and expect every thing from me: he was much 
afflicted to find, that the marriage of the ſon of No- 
ailles with the daughter of Roquelaure, inſtead of uni- 
ting thoſe two families, proved only a ſource of dif- 
cord between them. Henry ſo often and ſo earneſtly 
preſſed me to attempt to reconcile them, that I uſed my 

utmoſt endeavours for that purpoſe. It is the part of 

a good prince, to keep all who are about his perſon 
united; and of a wiſe one, to effect this union rather 

by the interpoſition of others than by his own. 

I was likewiſe well rewarded for my labours in the 
finances; the contractors giving his majeſty an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand livres, and the continuance of 
the leaſe of the ſalt for ſix years, produced him like- 
wiſe a gratuity of ſixty thouſand crowns. The king 
diſpoſed of theſe two hundred and ten thouſand livres 
in the following manner : eighty thouſand livres were 
fet apart for the purchaſe of Moret, and thirty-ſix 
thouſand ſor ſome occaſions of his majeſty ; the queen 
had twelve thouſand, the duke of Nemours thirty, 

Verſenai eighteen, and myſelf thirty thouſand. I 
likewiſe received, during the courſe of the year, twice 
this ſum in different gratuities. 

To execute the edits, the court of aids ſent every 
year a deputation of counſellors into thoſe diftrias 
where the exciſe was levied upon falt, in order to 
make a diſtribution 1 8 regulation thersen; ; to lay 

"=" 
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ines upon thoſe whom they found exerciſing the trade 


of ſelling ſalt without licence. Nor was this the only | 
reaſon for ſending thoſe. commiſſioners : | for the lieu- 
-tenant-general of Blois ſent me word, that two of 
the commiſſioners that were appointed to levy the 
exciſe upon ſalt, and the other taxes for the different 


officers of the diſtrict, were guilty of many crimes in 
the diſcharge, of their employment. To which I an- 


ſwered, that he was in the wrong to make a complaint 


without ſpecifying any particulars; but that, however, 


I had ſent him a regulation with regard to thoſe two 
points, in order for him to ſhew'to the commiſſioners; 
Which if they diſobeyed, 1 e to give him 


e ſatisfacig. 


Tux import of the reeulabion- was, that the eveiſe 
upon ſalt ſhould not for the future be augmented merely 
upon the diſtricts, but that the particular pariſnes ſhould 
be ſpecified in proportion to the number of chimnies, 
at the ſame time eaſing the poorer pariſhes of an equal 


ſum. With regard to the contraband traders in ſalt, 


it was. my opinion, that there was a diſtinQion to be 
made between them; for as thoſe who ſold the con- 


Y traband ſalt could not be puniſhed too ſeverely, ſo 


thoſe who only purchaſed it from the unlicenſed tra- 
ders, merely becauſe they got it cheaper than the 


other ſalt, deſerved to be treated with more lenity, 


eſpecially when they were not taken in the fact. 

As to the tax upon the officers of the finances, 
there . are two kinds of it, one upon all the officers 
in general, into which the king had thought proper 


to conſent that enquiries ſhould be commenced 


againſt. them; and the other upon the elects in par- 
ticular, founded upon the re-eſtabliſhment of their 
rights, taxations, and exemptions, of ſeveral kinds. 
It was eſtabliſhed by the regulation, that the firſt of 
theſe taxes ſhould not be exacted for the future but 
by mutual conſent ; ſo that they who ſhould declare 


before the officer that gave them notice of it, and 
afterwards 
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mt Arberg the judge or notary of the FEED that 
they did not intend to take advantage of the king's 
fe > ſhould not be compelled to pay it; but in 
that caſe they were ſubject to a criminal proſecution, if 
they were diſcovered to have failed in the execution of 
3 truſt · The ſecond tax was the ſame; thoſe elects 
who liked better to give up the privilege of their of- 


fice, were diſcharged from it; but they were obliged to 
repay whatever they might have received under that 
title, contrary to the — and neee oo the 


king and the ſtates. 


_FHmE; commiſſioners. 3 its - Sek gave | it as «their 
opinion, that it was but reaſonable to ſtrike eleven 
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thouſand crowns off the account of the taxes of the 
province of N ormandy , becauſe the treaſurers of France 


were to write to me upon this head, and had prepared 
to ſend deputies to the king, in order to obtain his ap- 
probation of this retrenchment. I anſwered them, that 


there was no need for their taking this ſtep, for that I 


would undertake to perſuade his majeſty thereto,” who 


was already ſufficiently inclined-of himſelf to give them 
much greater marks of his affeCtion, if the ſtate of his 


affairs, .and the donations he was obliged to make to a 
number of inſatiable courtiers, had permitted him. I 
further promiſed, that I would join with them, in or- 
der: to eaſe the provinces of a much greater ſum than 
this, from which the poor could obtain but a very ſmall 


relief. I perceived the reaſonableneſs of the promiſe 


I had made them, when I ſaw a ſum of two hundred 
forty · ſix thouſand three hundred and eighty- one livres 


joined to the taille of Froese, Woven it had nothing 


to do with it. 
T ms ſum. conſiſted of the following articles: Thir- 


| ty-three thouſand livres for the bridges and cauſeways 


of the-whole province, which extended both to Rouen 
and Caien : Thirty-ſeven thouſand five hundred livres 
for the ſuppreſſion of the edict on linen-cloth in thoſe 


Vo L. IV. „„ two 
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two ee J Twenty-two thouſand five hundred: 1. 
vres for the maintenance of the bridge of Rouen, raiſ- 
ed by an aſſeſſment on thoſe two diſtricts; although on 
this account ſeveral ſums were levied upon Paris and 
other cities: Fiſteen thoufand livres for the bridges of 
Mantes and Saint- Cloud: Thirty thouſand livres for 
the canal of communication between the Seine and the 
Loire: And eight thouſand three hundred and eighty- 
one livres for the grand prevoſt of the province. I re- 
peat it again, that all theſe different collections were 
foreign to the taille. And it was not reaſonable, that 
perſons who received no advantage from the public re- 
pairs, ſhould be obliged to furniſh money for them. For 
ſome years paſt they had conſiderably augmented theſe 
ſums, which, in appearance, were deſigned for that uſe; 
but which, in reality, remained in the purſes of ſome 
individuals, without one penny ne returned to the 
king. 

1 the; receiver of Asgbuls ine to be e 
ahle for ſome money which he alledged was not now in 
his hands: had that been true, he was not the leſs lia- 
ble to pay it, becauſe it could not have been legally de- 
manded of him without letters patent from the king. 
Although it might happen. that ſome things eſcaped me, 
yet Henry let nothing paſs unnoticed; he had been in- 
formed that ſome powder had been embenzled; and he 
deſired me to have thoſe who were guilty of that miſ- 
demeanor proſecuted for it; it being abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the ſecurity of the ſtores in th agazines, that 
ſuch practices ſhould be puniſhed, as being a matter of 
great conſequence with reſpect to all the magazines in 
general. He diſcovered that there was carrying on in 
my abſence a commiſſion for recovery of the ſums 
omitted to be received, and of falſe ſeizures : he wrote 
immediately to the chancellor, that the affair ſhould be 
ſuperſeded; becauſe, as I muſt certainly have been ac- 
quaznted: with it before 1 went away, I ſhould have 

taken 
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taken ſome meafures about it, if I had thought it would 
have been brought into queſtion. 

Hrs expences this year were as great as uſual, I 
don't mean in preſents of jewels ſuitable to ſo opulent 
a prince, for in theſe Henry did not ſhew himſelf a 
prodigal; ; as for example, deſigning to make a prefent 
of a jewel to an Italian lady, he was deſirous that it 
fhould not be mean; but at the ſame time, that the 
price might not exceed a thouſand or twelve hundred 
crowns: and he wrote to me to look out for a ring 
for him, the diamond cut in the form of a heart; or 

in any other, rather than to be cut table faſhion, be- 
cauſe the expence would be leſs and the ſhew greater: 
but his perſonal expences, and thoſe at play eſpecially, 
always made up a very conſiderable article. I often 
received meſſages, like that of the 11th of Decem- 
ber : Henry having loſt all his money at play, ſent me 
word in' a billet, of which Lomenie's nephew was 
the bearer, that Morand muſt bring him that evening 
two thouſand piſtoles. I had then exceſſive large ac- 
counts to ſettle with Parfait, for the extraordinary 
expenees of his houſfiold. On the 4th of October, he 
ſent me orders to pay eighty- five theuſand five hundred 
and four livres to mademoiſelle Du-Beuil, for which 
that billet was to ſerve for a receipt. He had remitted 
to Zamet, as payment of the remainder of an account 

he was indebted to him for the year 1602, the tax of 
two ſols, ſix deniers, upon three buſhels of falt ; but 
as this tax did not now ſubſiſt, I was obliged to pay 
Zamet, this year, thirty-ſeven thouſand four hundred 
and ninety-two livres, to which that old account 
amounted ; and to pay him beſides, thirty-four thou- 
ſand two hundred and twenty livres, which he had 
ſince lent to his majeſty, or diſburſed for him. He 

made La-Varenne a preſent of a thouſand crowns. 
Villeroi, by his orders, wrote to my fon, that I muſt 
pay a debt which this prince owed to Balbani, who 
R 2 1 was 
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was confined in fort PEveque ; and that I muſt endea- 
vour to procure his releaſe. 

Ano other expences, which did Henry more ho- 
nour, I take in thoſe for repairing the gates of Saint- 
| Bernard, and the Temple, and the fountains before the 
ſeſſhons-houſe, and the croſs du Tiroir. His majeſty 
had written to the Prevot de Marchands, that ho de- 
ſired this work might be finiſhed before Midſummer. 
The council, I know not for what reaſon, gave an 
arret afterwards which rendered this order ineffectual, 
by applying the money deſigned for theſe fountains to 
paving the ſtreets of Paris, contrary to their firſt in- 
tentions, when, in the contract with the paviours, it 
was ordered, that the ſum neceſſary for this purpoſe 
| ſhould be levied upon the inhabitants of the city, ac- 
cording to the number of feet the pavement before each 
door conſiſted of; his majeſty, however, inſiſted upon 
knowing why theſe works were delayed, and upon what 
account the council had committed this error. 

Tuls prince had often deſired me to give him ge- 
neral accounts, which ſhould contain a detail of every 
thing relating to my three principal offices, of ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, grand maſter of the ordnance, 
and ſuperintendant of the buildings and fortifications. 
I took an opportunity, when he was at the Louvre, 
and when I thought he had but little buſineſs upon his 
hands, to carry him theſe papers : but although it was 
very early in the morning when [I left the arſenal, yet 
when I came to the Louvre I found that his majeſty was 
already gone out; I therefore ſent all my papers back 
to the arſenal, except a very ſhort abſtract, which I 
intended to ſhew him, and went to madame de Guiſe, 
to wait his return, ſhe having often intreated me to 
dine with her. | 

IT was to make a party for the chace, that Henry 
had riſen ſo early that morning, and he was reſolved 
to dine upon the partridges he ſhould take in hawk- 

| ing: 
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ing: he uſed to ſay, that he never thought them ſo ten- 
der and good, as when they were taken in this manner; 
and eſpecially when he could ſnatch them himſelf from 
the hawks. Towards the middle of the day Henry 
returned, extremely well ſatisfied with his morning's 
diverſion, and in a gaiety of humour, which his good 
ſtate of health, and the happy ſituation of his affairs, 
contributed greatly to increaſe: he entered the great 
hall, holding his partridges in his hand, and cried aloud 
to Coquet (who waited there for his return, and was 
talking to Parfait at one end of the hall) © Coquet, 
«© Coquet, you muſt not complain of Roquelaure, 
6 'Thermes, Frontenac, Arambure, and J, for want of 
* a dinner, for we have brought ſomething to treat you 
e with; but go immediately and order them to be 
8 dreſſed ; give them their ſhare, but let eight be re- 
« ſerved for my wife and I; Bonneval here ſhall carry 
* them to her from me, 350 ſhall tell her, that I am 
“ going to drink her health; but take care and keep 
% thoſe birds that are leaſt bit by the hawks for me; 
« there are three very fat, which I took from thein 
6 myſelf, and which they have ſcarce touched.” 

As Henry was diſtributing his partridges, La-Clielle 
came 1n, and with him Parfait, bringing in a large ba- 
ſon, gilt with gold, and covered with a napkin: “ Sire, 

* cried he twice, embrace my knees, for! bave brought 
you a great many, and very fine ones“ See how 
4 rejoiced Parfait is, ſaid the king, this will make 

ce him fatter by an inch upon the ribs; I find he has 
“brought me ſome good melons; I am glad of it, for 

© J am reſolved to eat my fill of them to-day; they 

* never hurt me when they are good, and when 1 

6 eat them while I am very hungry, and before meat, 

« as the phyſicians direct. I will give each of you 

«© a melon before you have your partridges, when 

I have firſt choſen out ſome for my wife and 

| « myſelf, and for another n to whom I have 
| oo « promiſed 


cc 
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& promiſed ſome.” The king then going to his own 
apartment, gave a couple of melons to two boys who 
were at the door, whiſpering ſomething in their ear at 
the ſame time: and as he came out of his long cloſet 
to go to his aviary, perceiving Fourcy, Beringhen, 
and La-Font, the latter bringing ſomething covered 
up in his hand, La-Font, ſaid Henry to him, are 
you bringing me a ragout for my dinner?“ “ Yes, 
+ fire, replied Beringhen, but theſe are raw meats, 
« fit only to feaſt the eyes with.“ „That is not 
« what I want, replied his majeſty, for I am exceſ- 
ce ſively hungry, and would rather have my dinner 
«* than any other thing: but, La-Font, what is it 
«& you have wrapped up ſo ?” „ Sire, ſaid Fourcy, he 
has got patterns of ſeveral ſorts of ſtuffs, carpets, 
* and tapeſtry, which your beſt manufaQturers have 
© undertaken to make.” Oh ! replied Henry, they 
„„ will afford us ſome amuſement after dinner; I will 
% ſhew them to my wife, and to another perſon, whoſe 
opinion and mine do not always agree, eſpecially 
« when we are talking of what he calls bauvies and 
&« trifles; I believe, Fourcy, added he, you gueſs 
* whom I mean; I ſhould be glad to have him pre- 
« ſent with my wife when you ſhew us theſe ſtuffs, 
it will bring ſomething to my remembrance which 
* I want to. communicate to them when they are to- 
ce gether, that I may have their opinions; he often 
* tells me,” purſued his majeſty, ſtill ſpeaking of me, 
but without naming me, that he never thinks any 
F thing fine or good, that coſts double its real value; 
& and that I ſhould be of the ſame opinion with regard 
4“ to all goods extremely dear: I know what he hints 
& at, and why he talks in this manner, although I 
ie pretend to be ignorant; but we mult ſuffer him to 
5 talk, for he is not a man of few words. Fourcy, go 
F© for him immediately; or that he may be here the 


KC, ſooner, ſend one of my « coaches for him, or your own.” 
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TE coachman meeting with one of my footmen, 
whom I had ſent to the Louvre to enquire if his ma- 
jeſty was returned, he came to the dutcheſs of Guiſe's, 
where I had juft dined : I ſurpriſed his majeſty when 
I came in, for he did not expect to fee me ſo ſoon. 
LL cu have made great haſte,” faid this prince to me 

when I entered the room, where he was ſtill at table, 

you could not poſſibly have come dire & ly from the 
« arfenal.” When I told him where I had dined ; 
* That whole family being related to you, faid be, 
© and loving you fo much as they do, for which I am 
<< very glad, I am perfuaded that while they follow 
your counſels, as they ſay they are determined to 
<< do, they will never do any injury either to my per- 
ſon or ſtate. “ Sire, returned I, your majeſty ſays 
this in a manner ſo unreſerved, that I ſee you are 
<© im a good humour, and better fatisfied with me 
© than you have been theſe fifteen days.“ What! 
you ſtill remember then, interrupted Henry, I aſſure 
you I do not; you know that our little reſentments 
'£ ought never to laſt more than a day: I am very 
£ ſure that yours would not hinder you from underta- 
king, the very next day, to do ſomething for my 
© advantage in my finances. I have not,” continued 
Henry, with great gaiety, found myſelf ſo light and 
& ſo eaſy theſe three months as this day; I mounted 
my horſe without help; I have had great pleaſure in 
the chace this morning; my hawks haveflown, and my 
« greyhounds have run fo well, that the former have 
& taken a great number of young parttidges, and the 
latter three large hares ; one of the beſt of my hawks, 
„ which I thought loſt, has been found and brought 
* back to me: I have a very good appetite, have eat 
© ſome excellent melons, and they have ſerved me up 
<< ſome quails, the fatteſt and tendereſt I have ever eat. 
By letters from Provence, continued the king, to 
mew me that every thing conſpired: to his * 
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among the princes of Chriſtendom. 


Book XXIII. 


Tam informed, that the ſeditions in Marſeilles are 
entirely quelled; and from ſeveral other provinces 
I have news, that there never has been ſo fruitful 
a ſeaſon, and that my people will grow rich, if I 
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permit them to export corn. Saint Antoine writes 


me word, that the prince of Wales is always talk- 


ing of me, and of the friendſhip which he promiſed 
you he would ever preſerve for me. From Italy l 
am informed, that affairs there are in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that I ſhall have the honour of reconciling the 
pope and the Venetians. Bongars writes me word 
from Germany, that the new king of Sweden is 
upon better terms with his ſubjeQs ;; and that the 
landgrave of Heſſe acquires every day new friends 
and allies. Buzenval has written to Villeroi, 'that 


both the Spaniards and Flemings are brought ſo low, 


that they will ſoon be obliged to liſten to propoſals 
for a peace, or a truce, of which I muſt neceſlarily 
be the.mediator and protector: and thus begin to 
render myſelf the arbitrator of all the differences 
And for an in- 
creaſe of ſatisfaction, ſaid this prince gaily, beheld 
me here at table, ſurrounded with all theſe; perſons 
you ſee,” (for he had with him Du-Laurens, Du- 


Perron the younger, Gutron, Des-Yvetaux, Chau- 
mont, and the fathers Cotton and Gonthier) “of 


whoſe affection for me I am well aſſured, and who, 

as you know, are capable of entertaining me with 

uſeful as well as agreeable converſation; which ſhall 

not, however, hinder me from talking of buſineſs as 

ſoon as I have dined, for then I will liſten to every 

40 l. and will fab nil, if reaſon and Juſtice can 
.. 


don, by Corn uh things 15 8 aid, 
that the company had turned the converſation upon 
him in particular, and had alike praiſed him for his 
great qualities, and congratulated him upon his good 
fortune. &«& It will be difficult, I ſaid, to find better 
| « judges 
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£6, judges than they were.“ However, ſaid Henry, - 
16. Jig not ſuffer all they Gi to paſs without contradic- 
„ tion.” And he confeſſed, that all their praiſes of 
him could not deftroy his conſciouſneſs that he had 
many faults ; and as to their compliments upon his 
good fortune, he told them, that if they had been with 
him from the time his father died, they would have 
been ſenſible that part of thoſe compliments might 
have been ſpared, for that his miſerable moments had 
far ſurpaſſed his happy ones. This led Henry to a 
reflection he uſed often to make, that he had not yet 
ſuffered ſo much by his declared enemies, as by the in- 
gratitude: and deſertion of many, who, he ſaid, were 
either his friends, allies, or ſubjects. The young Pu- 
Perron, who in theſe laſt words found ample matter for 
his eloquence to diſplay itſelf, began to treat this ſub- 
ject like a theologician or preacher, and even a myſ- 

tic; “ You have delivered your ſentiments,” ſaid 1 
when he concluded, in ſo lofty a ſtyle, that nothing 
can be added to your diſcourſe.” I then maintained 
to him, as well as to all the company, agreeable to 
what his majeſty had juſt ſaid, or rather to what I had 
myſelf been a witneſs of, that this prince had enjoyed 
leſs tranquillity during the peace, than he did in all 
the troubles and alarms of war. Roſny,” ſaid the 
king to me, if you will put a few words upon this 
© ſubject on paper, I will ſhew it to ſome incredulous 

“ perſons. I replied, that it required ſome time to 
do that, and likewiſe might not be received favour- 
ably by every one. To this I added ſome other plain 
truths upon religion and policy; and the miſery with 
which France was threatened if ſhe ſhould loſe her 
king: which I believe was ſtill leſs pleaſing to the 
courtiers than what I had ſaid before. 

Tu ISs converſation, which, from being gay and Na. 
ly, had taken a very ſerious turn, was interrupted by the 
queen, who ved left her chamber, and was going to 

er 
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her cloſet. The king, riſing from table, went to meet 


her, ſaying, Well, my dear, were not the melons, 
partridges, and qua I ſent you very good ? if your 
«© appetite has been as keen as mine, you have dined 
ce extremely well; 1 never eat ſo much as I have 
* Yone to-day, or was ever in a better humour: aſk 
* KRoſny, he will tell you the occaſion of it, and will ac- 
* quaint you with the news I have received, and the 
„ converſation we have had.“ The queen, who was 
likewiſe more than uſually chearful, replied, that to 
contribute, on her ſide, to divert his majeſty, ſhe had 


been making preparations for a ballet and an interlude 


of her ou invention; the ballet was to repreſent the 
Felicity of the golden age; and the interlude, the 
amuſements of the four er of the year. I do 
et not fay,” added the, * that I have not had a little 
& Aſſiſtance, for Duret and La Clavelle have been 
„with me the whole morning, while you were at the 
% chace.” How charmed am I to fee you in this 
“% humour, my dear,” faid Henry to her; J beſeech 
 * you let us always live together in this manner.” 


Fourcy was then ordered to ſhew the patterns for the 


ſtuffs and tapeſtr y. The king deſired the queen to tell 
him her opinion of them; and turning to me, I 
&* know what yours is already,” ſaid he; © but now 
ce {et us ſee your abſtracts of accounts?“ 

OF theſe there were three, the ſame number with 
the general accounts : this is a ſimple ſketch of this 


undertaking ; in the firſt, which regarded the ſuper- 


intendancy of the b buildings and fortifications, the king 


found what was contained in the general account; iſt, 


a memorial of all the fortifications made in the kron- 
tiers ſince the direction was in my hands; 2d, of all 
the buildings and royal houſes; 3d, of all the move - 
ables, hangings, gold and ſilver plate, which I had 
collected for him. The ſecond compendium, which 


related to the finances, was an index to the memoirs; 
iſt, 
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Iſt, of the changes and improvements which I had 
made in all the different parts of the king's finances and 
revenues; 2d, of all the gold and ſilver money actu- 
ally in the treaſury; 3d, of the improvements which 
1had ſtill to make, and of the ſums which I hoped to 
add to the former. The third compendium, which rela- 
ted to the office of the grand maſter, ſhewed the parti- 
culars of the general account; iſt, of pieces of fix dif- 
ferent bores, repoſited in my arſenal; and of all that 
related to the cannons; 2d, of the number of bullets, 
with the means of keeping all the train of artillery, 
and employing them in good order; 3d, of the quan- 
tity of three ſorts of gunpowder commonly uſed ; 4th, 
of the quantity of arms, tools, and inſtruments of the 
train of artillery; sth, of the number of ſoldiers, as 
well gentlemen as volunteers, whom the king could 
ſet on foot, reckoned according to the diviſion of the 
kingdom. 
THAT the reader may the better cadet what 
has been ſaid a little higher, with reſpect to Spain and 
the United Provinces, it is neceſſary to ſee what paſſed 
this year in Flanders*. The Spaniards, to whom the 
army deſtined for the expedition of Sedan had given 
great umbrage, finding that they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from that quarter, the marquis Spinola ſet out 
from Genoa on the 6th of May, that he might arrive 
in Flanders on the 19th. The fiege of Rhinberg, 
which the Spaniards undertook this vear, was the only 
conſiderable action performed this campaign: at firſt 
the beſieged defended themſelves with their uſual vi- 
gour, and made ſeveral ſallies, by which two Spaniſh 
colonels loſt their lives; the name of one of them was 


Thores, and the other commanded the new terſe +, 
which 


| ® Conſult De Thou, the Merc. Frang. anno 1606. and Siri, ibid, on 
this ſubject. | 

+ The word zerſe, which is made uſe of in two or three places of Sully's 
Memoirs, ſignifies a * or ſeveral companies of foot, forming one 
Pre 
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which came from Savoy. This bold defence made the 
event of the ſiege appear very doubtful, at beſt it was 
thought that it would be protracted a long time; Spi- 
nola was of this opinion, and the king ſuppoſed that 
Rhinberg would not ſurrender before the 20th of Oc- 
tober: however, they capitulated the beginning of this 
month. If the courier was to be credited, who, the 


next day after the reduction of this city, was ſent by 


Spinola to carry the news to Madrid, and who paſſed 


through Paris in his way, the beſieged had not more 


than ſix tons of powder left ; but, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the Dutch did not, upon this occaſion, exert the 
valour they had done in the preceding years; they were 
then indeed diſpirited and weary of the war. The gar- 


riſon, which was left by the ſenate to its own conduct, 


were ſatisfied with obtaining, that they ſhould be per- 
mitted to march out with all marks of honour, ſuch as 


carrying away their cannon, & c. They threw all the 


blame of their ſurrender upon the prince of Orange, 
who they ſaid would neither ſuccour the place, nor give 
any diſturbance to the Spaniſh army. This reproach was 
not wholly without cauſe ; prince Maurice's reputation 
ſuffered greatly from the inaction he lived in during 
this ſiege and the whole campaign. 

INDEED the conduct of the United Provinces cannot 
be wondered at, if we conſider that they were reduced 
to ſuch extremities, that it was not poſſible for them to 
carry on the war much longer. All the letters from 


Buzenval and Berny * confirmed this truth; and public 
Teport did not exaggerate things in this reſpect. It was 


no leſs certain, that Spain was no longer in a condition 
to take advantage of their weakneſs. The ſieges of 
Oſtend and Sluys had opened two wounds, which they 
had never been able to cloſe. In Flanders a peace was 
publicly talked of; and thoſe who till then had ſhewn 
themſelves moſt againſt it, were, to their own aſtoniſh- 
ment, — brought to approve * it. They wu 
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left off ſoliciting with ardour the aſſiſtance of France; 
or to have that reliance upon our promiſes as they had 
formerly. I am perſuaded, that the ſtill recent re- 


membrance of all the obligations they lay under to his 
majeſty, was one of the chief cauſes of a delay of a 


peace or a truce, which, but for that conſideration, 


would have been concluded this year. A miſunder- 
ſtanding between the prince of Orange and Barnevelt, 
which divided the council of the ſtates into two parties, 
contributed alſo to this delay; the former would not 
hear of a peace, and the latter cried out againſt a war. 
This oppoſition was the cauſe likewiſe that the coun- 
cil of France could take no reſolutions with reſpect to 
the affairs of Flanders, ſince it was not poſſible to ſerve 
one party without injuring the other. 

Bz EN VAI returned to Paris the beginning of De- 


cember, charged with a great number of propoſals. 


His majeſty not well knowing what to reſolve upon, 
ſent him to the arſenal, where I was confined to my 
chamber, to confer with me upon them. I confeſs 1 
was no leſs perplexed than the king : I ſaw plainly that, 


if there was any reſolution to be taken, with reſpect 


to the peace between Spain and the United Provinces, 
this was the time for it : but in what manner ſhould we 
act, or how ſecond the deſigns of a people without 
ſtrength, without union amongſt themſelves, and ſo 
deſtitute of advice, that, as it was plain, not being able 
to agree upon the choice of the deputies to be ſent to 
his majeſty, our own agent to them was obliged to take 
this commiſſion upon himſelf : ſhall we prevail upon 
theſe provinces to ſubmit to the French domination, 
and ſo make their quarrel our own? But is not this 
to engage raſhly in a war with the whole houſe of 


Auſtria, the event of which would be ſo, much the 


more doubtful, as the countries neceſſary to be poſſeſ- 
ſed were at the greater diſtance from our own ; as we 
had yet no preparations made for entering the terri- 
tories ef our enemies, or veſlels to invade them by 
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ſea, but thoſe belonging to the States: ſhall we be con- 


tented with receiving a certain number of towns, either 
as a ſecurity, or in perpetual poſſeſſion, io indemnify us 


for what money and ſtores we had advanced, as Buzen- 


val offered in their name? This propoſal has all the 


eee of the firſt, without any of its advan- 


vue ſhould beſides have numerous gartiſons to | 


3 becauſe theſe towns would be doubtleſs upon 


the frontiers, where the Flemings would behold us 


with almoſt as bad an eye as the Spaniards themſelves, 


of which we have a very recent example, in their be- 
haviour to the Engliſh in the like cireumſtance. In 
whatever manner we diſguiſe any reſolution which ne- 


ceſſarily leads to a war with Spain, it will as infallibly 


bring England upon us, as ſoon as we ſeem deſirous of 


getting a footing, and making an eſtabliſhment in the 


Low Countries: but that we might have nothing to fear 


either from the one or the other, it was neceſſary that 


our firſt attempt ſhould be to make ourſelves, by one 
ſtroke, maſters of the ſea againſt the Spaniards, and in 


a caſe of abſolute neceſſity, againſt the Engliſh likewiſe: 


I believe I could then have engaged my head, that, hav- 


ing nothing more to attack or defend but on that ſide 
of the Meuſe, Spain would have entirely loft the Low 
Countries: But what great expences, and what pro- 

digious efforts muſt neceſſarily be made, ere this could 


be accompliſhed ? I amy ſtill: perſuaded that we might, 


without giving umbrage to our neighbours, and 
without ſuffering” any greater ineonvenienee from 
Spain, than complaints and murmurs, have ſtill conti- 
nued ſecretly to favour the States, as we did at pre- 


ſent: but beſides that the ſums we advanced for them, 


muſt be inereaſed in proportion as their power and 
ſtrength diminiſhed, all the advantage we could hope 
for from it, would be merely to retard the peace 
for ſome years. In the preſent ſtate of things, there 
was no other alternative, but an accommodation between 

Spain 
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Spain and the United Provinces, or a'war between us 
and Spain: with reſpect to this accommodation; there 
were ſtill two parts for us to take, either to ſuffer it to 
be made without our interpoſition, or to appear to be 
the mediators of it; the ſecond; was the moſt reaſon- 

5 able, and this was in the end embraced: but at the 

time of which I am ſpeaking, the king was very far 
from approving this ſtroke: of policy: and, in one ſenſe, / 
it was that which met with moſt oppoſiti ition. 

TSE were almoſb all the refle ctions I made to 
the king, who deſired to know my opinion of Buzen- 
val's deputation. I put them in writing, becauſe I 
was not able to wait upon his majeſty: it was not m 
fault, if this paper was not entirely latisfactory. We 

left it to time. to bring matters to a concluſion, but 
they continued in the ſame doubtful ſtate till the fol - 
lowing year. The United Provinces made ſome ſmall 
preſents by Aerſens to the king and queen, for which 
his majeſty ſent them his thanks, and made a preſent, 
by: the queen, to Aerſens' wife, of four hundred 
crowns. in jewels. Aeérſens, by his maſters? orders, 
preſented the king with a relation of a voyage which 
the Dutch had lately made to the Eaſt-Indies. 

I Have nothing more to ſay, of Germany. than 
that the duke of Wirtemberg found the good effects 
of the king's protection: Montglat was his majeſty's.. 

6 agent in that country; for as for Bongars, Who was 
| there: alſo, and WhO. had written a letter from Metz 
| to me, which Henry read, becauſe: it was. open, this 
prince would not permit him to ſtay in that city, nor 
in any other place, he ſaid, where be; might preach.” 
his doctrine. 
5 * Aru England was thrown into a ene 
N by the diſcovery of a plot *, e on by the jeſuits 
; „„ nh = ne 


* A detail of this conſpiracy would lead us into a relation of too 
great length, and has but little connexion with theſe Memoits, Ac- 
| | cording 
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Garnet and Oldcorne, with ſeveral other Engliſhmen”. 

= 8 againſt the king's perſon ; the conſpirators having re- 

ſolved to blow up his majeſty and the chief lords of 
the kingdom, when they were all aſſembled in the par- 
liament-houſe, under which they had _— dene 
and mend trains of e 1 24 


+ * 
An i 
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Ih to De Thou a and 8 1 Frang. it had 3 its e in ſome of 
the latter years of queen Elizabeth's reign; ſee thoſe hiftorians, ann. 
1605 and 1606, Ten or twelve Engliſh, and two Jeſuits, Henry Garnet 
and Edward Oldcorne, loſt their lives on that account : all the crime of 
the two laſt appears only to have been their knowing of the conſpiracy and 
net diſcovering it. The king, ſays L Etoile, thought. proper to ſay to 
« father Cotton, when he ſpoke to him of it, 1 will not believe this of 
tc you Jeſuits, or caſt any reflection on your order in general; there is, 
ce however, one perſon at Rome, with his holineſs, who I know, was not 
4 unacquainted with this wicked plot and conſpiracy.“ Anno 1608. 
Father Oldcorne ſolemnly declared before his death (on the 15 of 
April, 1606) that he never knew or approved of this gunpowder plot. 
Mezerai ſays, that this father had maintained, that the attempt was good 
and commendable; but on what grounds he, who makes Hall and Old- 
corne two different perſons, though theſe are only two names of the ſame + 
man, ſays this, I know not. Father Garnet was executed the third of 
May, The judges took great pains to prevail on him to own that be had 
come to the knowledge of it by other means than under the ſeal of con- 
feſſion, which they knew was inviolable amongſt catholics. Father Gar- 
net, according to the account of the catholics, bad ſo little concern in 
this plot, of which Larrey makes him the author and chief promoter, 
that he made uſe of all poſſible means, even almoſt the diſcovery of it, 
to prevent it, inceſſantly exhorting the catholics to have patience, He 
had beſides got father Parſons, and father Aquaviva, general of the Jeſu. 
its, to write, that the taking any violent reſolution ſhould, above all 
things be avoided, the conſequences of -which muſt inevitably be fatal to 
religion. Memoirs for the general hiftory of Europe, vol. i. p. 74. 
Matthieu, in like manner, exculpates father Garnet, vol. II. b. iii. p. 716. 
See alſo the book compoſed by father Daniel Bartoli, an Italian Jeſuit, 
intituled, Dell Iieria della Compagnia di Gieſu d Ing bilterra. This evidence 
is ſufficient to confute thoſe, who, like Bayle, Rep. des Lett, March 
1687.) have aſſerted, that, according to all hiſtorians, father Garnet 
and father Oldcorne were convicted of being parties in the plot. This 
father Parſons, or Robert nnn was a e of great merit and 


knowledge, 


* 
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